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ACCOUNT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION.—NO. 4A. 





T the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inau- 
guration, the actual existing 
status and the future of the people— 
unionists and secessionists—to what 
extent the law would be resisted on one 
hand or enforced on the other, were 
uncertain, indefinite, and unknown. 
Multitudes, a majority without doubt 
through the whole of the States South, 
with perhaps the exception of South 
Carolina, who had from party consider- 
ations or from sincere apprehensions 
opposed the election of Mr. Lincoln, ac- 
quiesced, though disappointed in the 
result, and were ready to support his 
administration; but they were not per- 
mitted to do this by the leaders who 
had possession of the seceding State 
governments. The President, though 
well aware of the mischievous intent 
of the prominent persons in this con- 
spiracy, was reluctant to believe they 
would resort to armed resistance, and 
entered upon his duties with the kind- 
est and most tolerant feelings toward 
all, whether friends or opponents of his 
election. 

But party spirit had been moved to 
excess, and became virulent. Ex- 
treme partisans in the free States stim- 
ulated and encouraged discontent, and 
were scarcely less malignant in their 
feelings than the secessionists. In the 
slave States the positive element over- 
powered the mild, passive, and peace- 
ably disposed friends of the Union and 


of social order, who deprecated and 
shrank from violence. The patriotic 
citizens knew that there was no cause 
for rebellion or revolution, and, rely- 
ing on the Federal Government, as in 
the days of Jackson, for protection 
against rebels, were comparatively 
quiet and inert. Bold measures and a 
decisive and energetic policy on the 
part of the Federal Government, espe- 
cially the Executive, at the commence- 
ment, such as had been displayed by 
Jackson in the days of nullification, 
were necessary for their security, and 
would at the same time have aroused 
them to duty and to action. 

The executive power of the Govern- 
ment is by the Constitution vested in 
the President; and to pretermit or dis- 
regard the legal and necessary exer- 
cise of this power thus delegated to 
him may be as culpable, and in an 
emergency may be a greater wrong to 
the country than the assumption or 
usurpation of undelegated authority, 
to preserve the national integrity. Mr. 
Buchanan had been an intelligent Sen- 
ator, but was inherently a timid and 
always a calculating politician, sensi- 
tive as regarded his party standing, in 
consequence of early political equivo- 
cations, and was undoubtedly more 
obedient to party requirements from 
that circumstance. Intending to do 
what was about right, but usually re- 
lying more on the opinion of his asso- 
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ciates than his own convictions—al- 
ways cautious and irresolute when 
there was responsibility—he was in 
those closing days of his administra- 
tion, with broken and divided coun- 
sels, feeble, irresolute, vacillating, and 
almost imbecile of purpose. Most of 
his cabinet advisers were unfaithful. 
The forts of the South were neglected, 
most of them were without garrisons, 
and there was stationed in none of the 
discontented States a military force 
properly commanded, to sustain the 
Government and enforce the laws, or 
to form a nucleus around which the 
patriotic citizens could rally to main- 
tain the national supremacy against 
the seceding State governments, The 
Iederal troops, instead of being sta- 
tioned where they could render effi- 
cient service, had been sent, under 
Twiggs, a traitor and a renegade, to 
western Texas, or to territorics still 
more remote, from which or from Tex- 
as they could not be speedily recalled. 
The Southern maritime frontier was in 
scarcely better condition. The com- 
manders of the navy yards at Pensaco- 
la and Norfolk, the only naval sta- 
tions in the Southern States, were old 
and inefficient officers, who, if not un- 
faithful themselves, were surrounded 
by energetic subordinates that were in 
sympathy with the secessionists, and 
ultimately proved faithless. Most of 
the sailors and naval vessels in com- 
mission were on foreign stations. 
Those which constituted what was 
called the ‘‘home squadron” were in 
the West Indies or the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, about as inaccessible and remote 
from immediate communication, ex- 
cept through the insurrectionary re- 
gion, as the squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean. . The treasury was empty, and 
the national credit had been impaired 
by the conduct of Cobb, the seceding 
Secretary, who, until he retired, had 
charge of the finances. On the change 


of administration the government was, 
in all its departments, in a dilapidated 
and deranged condition, which had 
been evidently designed by those who 
had in view a dissolution of the Union. 
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In the construction of his Cabinet, 
some of the characteristics of Mr, Lin- 
coln, and the purpose by which he was 
to be governed in his administration, 
were developed. New issues had 
given birth to a new political organi- 
zation. Old parties had become dis- 
membered and broken into factions. 
The Democrats were divided, and had 
presented the previous fall two candi- 
dates—Breckenridge and Douglas— 
for the Presiagency. Douglas received 
and was the undoubted choice of a 
large majority of his party. He had, 
however, but few votes from his old 
opponents. Breckenridge had among 
his supporters such of the dismember- 
ed Whig element of the South as did 
not give their votes to John Bell, 
the ‘‘ Know-Nothing” candidate. If 
there were men at the South in favor 
of Mr. Lincoln, or who had a prefer- 
ence for the Republican party and 
principles, such was the prevailing 
prejudice and intolerance in that sec- 
tion that no full ticket of electors was 
permitted to appear. No press was al- 
lowed to advocate Lincoln’s election, 
and to express an opinion favorable to 
either Republican principles or the 
Republican candidates was attended 
with no inconsiderable personal perii. 
The factious and fragmentary condi- 
tion of the Democratic party, and the 
violent sectional hostility of the South 
toward Republicans, had the effect of 
strengthening and uniting the new 
party, composed of both Whigs and 
Democrats, in the free States, and se- 
cured for Mr. Lincoln the electoral 
vote of each and all of them except 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Lincoln was well aware that it 
was no old and beaten path which he 
was to travel in administering the gov- 
ernment, with veteran associates who 
had been lifelong political friends en- 
gaged in an organization for the same 
cause, but that without precedents to 
guide, an untrodden course Jay before 
him, requiring an entirely new and 
different departure from that which 
had been pursued by either of his pre- 
decessors. Not only was he to estab- 
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lish an administration differing in 
many respects from theirs, and to con- 
solidate a new organization, but he 
was to do this with materials which, 
in political principles, had been dis- 
cordant and antagonistic in the past. 
These previously opposing elements he 
was to reconcile and bring into har- 
monious action, and at the same time 
encounter a violent and unsparing op- 
position. Quietly, without ostenta- 
tion, and at the same time without 
just offence to any, or submission to 
professed and intrusive advice and in- 
fluence, voluntarily tendered and 
pressed upon him, he selected for his 
constitutional advisers persons who, 
in their antecedents, had politically 
been opposed, but who were neverthe- 
less representative men of the various 
elements which elected him, and con- 
stituted at his inauguration the Re- 
publican party. In his choice of coun- 
sellors he kept in view the original 
purpose of consolidating these ele- 
ments into one great united party, 
which would sustain his administra- 
tion, and ultimately embrace all who 
desired to maintain the Constitution 
and the Union. This purpose, dis- 
tinctly and honestly avowed, led him 
to invite bis own rival Republican 
competitors to participate in the ad- 
ministration, and also induced him to 
associate in his Cabinet men of differ- 
ing political antecedents. Such a pol- 
icy, however, did not comport with 
the views and wishes of some of his 
friends, who, in the overthrow of the 
Democrats, had anticipated a Whig 
triumph rather than Republican suc- 
cess. The pressure upon him in that 
regard, with a view of reviving the 
Whig party, was for a time very great; 
but while he patiently listened and 
calmly discussed the subject, no argu- 
ment or appeals caused him to change 
his original purpose of a Republican 
administration, without identification 
with past or committal to current con- 
troversies or either of the old political 
organizations, 

The individuals composing his Cab- 
inet had but slight previous personal 
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intimacy with Mr. Lincoln, or with 
each other. There was no concerted 
or combined effort among the mem- 
bers themselves, or by their respective 
friends, to influence the President in 
selecting his advisers, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of a few managing pol- 
iticians in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, A very strenuous and persistent 
effort was made by certain partisans 
in New York, who had been Whigs, to 
exclude Mr. Chase, and also to pre- 
vent the appointment of either Mr. 
Blair or Mr. Welles. 

In the nominating convention at 
Chicago Mr. Seward had been the 
chief competitor with Mr. Lincoln, 
and being also a well known politi- 
cian and statesman, holding at the time 
the position of Senator from the State 
of New York, it was not only desired 
by his friends, but supposed and gener- 
ally expected, that he would be offered 
the State Department. It was intimat- 
ed by some of his confidential friends 
that while the tender of this place was 
due as a matter of courtesy to Mr. 
Seward, that gentleman would proba- 
bly decline accepting the office. In 
that event it was the intention of Mr. 
Lincoln, who knew not with what sin- 
cerity these doubts of the Senator’s 
acceptance were made, to have invited 
Mr. Chase to be his Secretary of State. 
Otherwise the latter gentleman was 
invited to administer the finances, 
There was on the part of both Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Chase coyness as to 
accepting a seat in the Cabinet, which, 
as regarded the former, was more af- 
fected than sincere. Mr. Chase may 
have honestly hesitated to take the 
second position, for he was very am- 
bitious, and had just been a second 
time elected to represent Ohio for six 
years in the Senate, and his taste, 
studies, and abilities were unquestion- 
ably better adapted to legislative than 
purely financial service. While, there- 


fore, he could not have hesitated for a 
moment to go into the State Depart- 
ment, he was not, with his personal 
aspirations, so ready to relinquish his 
senatorial term of six years in order to 
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accept a seat in the Cabinet subject to 
the pleasure of the President for its 
continuance, and which, moreover, 
placed him, while entering upon du- 
ties with which he wes not familiar, 
in a position inferior in public estima- 
tion to that of his rival political com- 
petitor. 

On the great questions which were 
pending, and which then divided the 
country, these two gentlemen were 
not in strict accord. Mr. Seward, 
less tenacious of principle, and more 
pliable in his nature, had expressed a 
willingness to yicid his opinions on 
the slavery question, and to so revise 
the Constitution as to make it conform 
to the demands of the secessionists. 
Mr. Chase, on the contrary, was op- 
posed to any concession or compro- 
mise which should commit the nation- 
al Government to the cause or to the 
perpetuation of slavery beyond the 
limits prescribed in the Constitution, 
Mr. Lincoln was well aware of the dif- 
ferences between these two officers— 
differences which extended to his sup- 
porters—but did not deem it expedient 
that he should in the then turbulent 
and excited period commit himself 
and his administration to either, be- 
yond what was enunciated in his inau- 
gural address. Personally he was op- 
posed to slavery, but being a consti- 
tutionalist, he was as decidedly op- 
posed to the schemes of the abolition- 
ists, and determined, while adminis- 
tering the Federal Government, to ab- 
stain from any interference with the 
local law on this subject, or any of 
the reserved rights of the States. He 
had strong hopes that the exciting 
disunion question would, when his 
views and intentions were understood, 
pass away without a serious conflict, 
and was confirmed in these hopes by 
the assurances of his selected Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Seward, sanguine 
by nature, fruitful in expedients, and 
willing to make concessions, was con- 
fident of a speedy restoration of ami- 
cable feelings after the change of ad- 
ministration; and his position and op- 
portunities had been such as to inspire 


his colleagues as well as the President 
with a hope that his predictions were 
not unfounded. Subsequent events 
proved that these prophetic declara- 
tions and assurances, if not baseless, 
were mere delusions, predicated on no 
substantial fact or principle, but mere 
imaginary anticipations of what he 
would be able to accomplish by expe- 
dients. His assurances, if founded on 
any concert with his opponents, may 
be taken as an exhibition of his read- 
iness to acquiesce in almost any change 
of the fundamental law itself to get 
over a temporary difficulty. 

There had been, as the President and 
his Cabinet were advised, some un- 
derstanding and concert between Mr. 
Seward and leading secessionists, as 
well as with a portion of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s Cabinet, from which important 
results were expected after the 4th of 
March. What sincerity there may 
have been on the part of the secession- 
ists with whom he held converse, and 
what were their expectations, other 
than an absolute acquiescence in their 
demands, which the declarations of 
Mr. Seward in his January speech, and 
his action and proceedings for several 
weeks subsequent to the accession of 
Mr. Lincoln, and his official despatch 
to Mr. Adams, seem to indicate, may 
never be fully known. Mr. Edwin M. 
Stanton, the Attorney-General of Mr. 
Buchanan, had during the closing 
months of the Buchanan administra- 
tion secretly informed Mr. Seward of 
the proceedings and purposes of the 
administration of which he was a 
part; and from these several sources of 
communication Mr. Seward persuaded 
himself that he held the key to all dis- 
content, and that when once in place 
he could reconcile disagreements and 
lock up all disturbance. Without 
knowing precisely how his Secretary 
of State was to restore harmony, Mr. 
Lincoln trusted at the beginning to 
the reputation of Mr. Seward for in- 
telligence, sagacity, and ability to ac- 
complish what was prophesied and 
promised, It was this almost implicit 
trust in Mr, Seward at the commence- 
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’ ment which for a time caused serious 
embarrassment, and almost forfeited 
the confidence of the country in the 
ability and integrity of the President 
to administer the government. 

Mr. Chase, though an avowed anti- 
slavery man, was solicitous that it 
should be understood he was not an 
abolitionist, nor connected with that 
organization. The schemes for com- 
promise, especially such as involved a 


change of the Constitution in behalf, 


of slavery, or committed the Govern- 
ment to the support or perpetuation of 
human bondage in any form, beyond 
the compromises already made, he 
strenuously opposed. But he was pos- 
sessed of unappeasable ambition for 
oflicial power and distinction; not 
that he desired power for personal ag- 
grandizement, but from a belief that 
he could in position do more than 
others for his country and for free- 
dom. But the discussions in the win- 
ter of 1861, the excitable and persis- 
tent determination of the authorities 
of South Carolina and the Gulf States 
to throw off Federal allegiance, with 
the readiness of Mr. Seward to ‘‘ meet 
exaction with concession,” and an ex- 
pressed willingness to change the Con- 
stitution in fundamental particulars 
to conciliate the secessionists, were 
incidents not without their influence 
on the course of Mr. Chase. While 
he would not consent or be a party to 
a change of the Constitution in behalf 
of slavery, he became impressed with 
doubts and misgivings, from what he 
heard and witnessed of the emphatic 
determination of the secession leaders, 
and from the countenance and sup- 
port given them by the Democrats in 
the free States, from the yielding dis- 
position of Mr. Seward, Mr. Critten- 
den, and other Republicans and friends 
of the new administration, who were 
willing to compromise and even to re- 
construct the government in order to 
preserve the national territorial integ- 
rity, whether the Union of the States 
could be maintained. Reconciliation 
he considered impossible. Civil war 
he deprecated, and the way to extri- 
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cate the country from its embarrass- 
ment and sustain the Government was, 
he confessed, dark and inexplicable. 
I was pained beyond measure, or my 
ability to express, when, retiring one 
morning from a Cabinet consultation, 
he made known to me his doubts and 
misgivings, and that he had come to 
the conclusion it was best that the 
States which desired to leave the 
Union should be permitted to go with- 
out hindrance. It was not to be de- 
nied, he said, that our government 
was not one of force, yet it was mani- 
fest the Union could not be maintain- 
ed except by compulsion, and a com- 
pulsory Union would be no Union, but 
war, contention, a despotic exercise of 
power. In what could this and would 
this terminate, but an utter subversion 
of our system and of republican gov- 
ernment ? 

It was near the last of the month 
of March that he thus opened his 
mind to me. He probably had not 
at that time communicated his views 
or speculations to any other person, 
He certainly had made no such intima- 
tions in any of the Cabinet consulta- 
tions. We had left the executive 
mansion together that morning after a 
pretty earnest and anxious discussion 
of the condition of affairs and the 
threatened difficulties, without any 
satisfactory conclusion; but it was ob- 
vious that Mr. Seward had taken even 
a more advanced step in that direction 
than Mr. Chase, and was prepared to 
surrender Sumter and other forts in 
the seceding States to the local au- 
thorities, to call a national convention 
to revise the Constitution and recon- 
struct the government. The attitude 
of Mr. Seward caused me little sur- 
prise; for it was well understood by 
those who knew him that he was an 
optimist, governed less by convictions 
and fixed laws than by expedients, 
and that he had more faith in his skill 
and management to govern and ac- 
complish a purpose than in the Consti- 
tution or any political principle; but 
the suggestions of Mr. Chase, who was 
at the time greatly depressed and dis- 
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couraged, astounded and shocked me. 
I so expressed myself. He said seces- 
sion, in his opinion, would be no per- 
manent alienation; the seceding States 
would, after a brief experience, be sat- 
isfied that the benefits of the Union 
greatly exceeded any real or fancied 
grievance, and they would themselves 
soon ask to be again admitted. My 
views were that the Union, when once 
broken, like shattered glass, could 
never again be made whole. I so ex- 
pressed myself in one or two inter- 
views which immediately followed. 
With the hurried and momentous 
events that were shortly precipitated 
upon the country, his doubts were dis- 
sipated, his confidence in the Union 
was strengthened, and the duty and 
necessity of putting forth the whole 
power and energy of the Administra- 
tion to preserve it never thereafter 
faltered, 

On these points the other members 
of the Cabinet were a unit, firm and 
unswerving for the Union, though one 
or two of them were reported to have 
favored the Crittenden compromise. 
Mr. Blair, who resided in Washing- 
ton, and was familiar with the men, 
and had watched the schemes of the 
disunionists, was wholly opposed to 
any temporizing, and to all proposed 
expedients which abandoned old land- 
marks. From the first he insisted 
that the Administration would be de- 
linquent if it failed to exercise prompt- 
ly and energeticaily the power with 
which it was invested to suppress in- 
surrection and every attempt at resist- 
ance to the government and laws. 
The greater the delay, and the longer 
the Administration hesitated, the more 
serious would be the consequences to 
the country. His position was antag- 
onistic to that of Mr. Seward from the 
commencement; and he never, as did 
.Mr. Chase, doubted. 

The President listened to the views 
and suggestions of each and all, but 
wisely forbore to hastily commit him- 
self. What he wished was, first of all, 


delay until the Administration could 
get in working order, so that the whole 
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country should be aware of his inten- 
tion to administer the government 
faithfully, without prejudice or sec- 
tional partiality. With prudent saga- 
city he cautiously pursued his way, 
carefully observing and weighing the 
views of each of his counsellors, and 
every suggestion made, vigilantly 
watching events, and feeling the pub- 
lic pulse. 

The repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise had caused great irrita- 
tion. He inquired whether, in the 
opinion of the Cabinet, a restoration 
of that compromise would serve to al- 
lay excitement, but received no favor- 
able response. He, and many others 
doubtless, attached greater importance 
to that unwise and injudicious pro- 
ceeding than it merited. The repeal 
of the compromise was an impolitic 
act, which had undoubtedly greatly 
aggravated the prevailing discontent ; 
but it was one of the incidents, not the 
primary cause of sectional contention. 
It was stated that while the repeal was 
uncalled for and injudicious, after the 
long acquiescence of the country in 
the enactment, its restoration would 
not promote harmony, for the compro- 
mise was, in itself, a violation of the 
principles on which our federal struc- 
ture was founded; that it created sec- 
tional distinction; had generated sec- 
tionalism by permitting and profess- 
ing to give legal sanction to favored 
residents south of a particular parallel 
of latitude, by conferring on them cer- 
tain rights and the exercise of certain 
powers which were denied to all re- 
siding north of that parallel; that the 
Federal Government was not author- 
ized to make such distinction; that 
equality of political rights to all of the 
States was a dogma or fundamental 
principle of our government; that 
among the grants of power specified in 
the Constitution there was none which 
authorized Congress to establish sla- 
very, yet by the Missouri compromise 
act Congress had assumed the power 
to establish or permit it south of the 
latitude 36 deg. 30 min., and to ex- 
clude it north of that line. If slavery 
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was a privilege or right, those above 
as well as those below the line were 
entitled to it; for all sections and 
States were to be treated alike. If it 
was not a privilege or right, Congress 
had committed a great wrong in au- 
thorizing or attempting to authorize 
it. Had Congress done its duty faith- 
fully in 1820, instead of compromising 
and evading it, we should have been 
spared present evils, and it did not be- 
come the Administration to sanction 
and attempt to reéstablish a palpable 
wrong. 

Whatever expedients, schemes, or 
ideas of compromise any members of 
the Government may have entertained 
or projected to satisfy the disunionists, 
none were adopted, and the policy of 
Mr. Lincoln was to adhere to the Con- 
stitution and observe its requirements 
and restrictions, without innovations 
or any change of the organic law, to 
appease factions. This was of course 
unsatisfactory to the secessionists, who 
claimed that these States had already 
withdrawn from the Union and estab- 
lished a separate government. 

On the day of his inauguration Mr. 
Lincoln received through President 
Buchanan information from Major An- 
derson, in command of Fort Sumter, 
that the supplies of his garrison would 
be exhausted in six weeks. On the 
succeeding day commissioners from 
the confederacy of the insurrectionary 
States arrived in Washington, and 
soon after requested of the Secretary 
of State that a day might be named 
when they could present their creden- 
tials to President Lincoln. An answer 
was, by concert or understanding be- 
tween the commissioners and Mr. Sew- 
ard, delayed for a month. In the 
mean time the affairs of the govern- 
ment and country, which, with the 
changes of administration and a new 
order of things, had been in some- 
thing of a chaotic condition, were in a 
degree arranged. , 

While overwhelmed by the disorder 
and disturbances growing out of the 
insurrection, the Administration was 
also beset on every hand to make al- 
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most universal and indiscriminate par- 
ty changes of the Federal officers. 
The President and some of the Cabinet, 
particularly the Secretary of State, 
were disposed to go beyond others in 
these respects. It was claimed, on 
one hand, that only Democrats held 
Federal appointments, but it was said 
on the other hand that many of these 
were Union men, opposed to secession, 
who in their devotion to country had 
risen above mere party, and that it 
would be politic and wise to make a 
distinction between them and those 
extreme partisans who were secession- 
ists, or sympathizers with the seces- 
sionists ; that while, from the very long 
continuance of Democrats in power, 
most of the office-holders were of that 
party, it was evident that in the de- 
partments, especially bureau officers 
and clerks who were faithful and fa- 
iniliar with their duties and knew the 
acts and traditions of the government 
and the departments to which they 
were attached, should be retained, un- 
less they were disunionists or politi- 
cally offensive, whatever were their 
private opinions on political questions. 
Many ardent and extreme party men 
who were secessionists had, on the 
change of administration or immedi- 
ately after, resigned their places. This 
was particularly the case in the Navy 
Department, where there was great 
political demoralization, The volun- 
tary withdrawal of these men, which 
it was supposed would embarrass the 
Secretary, in fact relieved him of the 
necessity of removing many subordi- 
nates. Some who remained were not 
exempt from suspicions, and perhaps 
one or two from association and social 
intercourse were infected with the 
prevailing secession epidemic, but only 
one, it is believed, proved treacher- 
ous or false; nor is it certain that he 
was guilty of any act of infidélity. In 
the Navy Department, therefore, no- 
thing of what is called proscription for 
opinion’s sake was exercised ; and what 
was done was in so quiet a manner, 
was acknowledged to be so just, and 
in such contrast with some others, that 
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a clamor was raised against the Sec- 
retary for his forbearance. Exceptions 
had been taken by men who had been 
ultra Whigs to his appointment as one 
of the President’s advisers, on account 
of his Democratic antecedents, and it 
was intimated that his opposition to 
sweeping and indiscriminate removals 
by the Administration, and the omis- 
sion on his purt to make changes, was 
in consequence of old political partial- 
ities, 

The fact was that extensive re- 
movals in his department were unnec- 
essary, for the vacancies created could 
not be immediately filled by compe- 
tent persons, in whose ability and 
fidelity he, in the general break-up, 
had confidence. Nevertheless, after 
considerable pressure, and statements 
of what other heads of departments 
had done, it was proposed, in order to 
appease the grumblers, that at least 
one change should be made in each of 
the navy bureaus and one in the de- 
partment proper. This would, it was 
said, prevent invidious distinction, 
comparisons, and complaints, as re- 
garded the other departments, and 
contribute to consolidate and make 
uniform the policy of the Administra- 
tion. There was a species of refined 
political or party casuistry in this, 
which it was unnecessary to contro- 
vert; but as the Secretary knew not 
the views and opinions of each and all 
the subordinates with whom he had 
recently been brought in contact, he 
preferred that the removals thus or- 
dered should be received and consid- 
ered as an act of the Administration 
rather than of the department, and 
therefore devolved on his chiefs the 
duty of designating which clerks un- 
der the rule should be dismissed. 
While the Secretary of the Navy de- 
clined to remove persons from office 
who were faithful to the government 
and true to the Union, whatever had 
been their party antecedents, some 
others took a different view, and dis- 
charged, with little discrimination, 
such as were Democrats, regardless of 
their capacity, experience, fitness, or 
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fidelity. It was this difference which 
led the President, who wished uniform 
policy and action, to make the request 
or order for the removal of a few 
clerks in the Navy Department. There 
were not many civil appointments at 
the disposal of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and these were connected with 
the navy yards. Most of these were 
then, as now, under the vicious system 
of putting party electioneerers in place, 
violent partisans. Such were prompt- 
ly dismissed, It was justly felt that 
none but reliable and trusty Union 
men should in the then existing difli- 
culties be retained in positions of re- 
sponsibility. For years it had been 
the policy of successful administra- 
tions to make sweeping changes of op- 
ponents. In the peculiar condition of 
the country it seemed wise to concili- 
ate and retain such as were patriotic 
and well disposed, though some op- 
posed it. The President was compel- 
led to face the responsibility and act 
on these and other questions. In 
striving to reconcile and bring into 
united action opposing views, he was 
accused of wasting his time in a great 
emergency on mere party appoint- 
ments. Under the pressure and influ- 
ences that were brought to bear upon 
him, particularly by members of Con- 
gress, who should never be permitted 
to dictate appointments, some things 
were doubtless done which, under 
other circumstances, and left to him- 
self, he would have ordered different- 
ly. Extensive removals and appoint- 
ments were, in the general disorder, 
not only expected, but absolutely nec- 
essary, beyond previous experience, 
yet never under any administration 
were greater care and deliberation re- 
quired. A host of ravenous partisans 
from Maine to California—a large pro- 
portion of them Whigs long excluded 
from office, but who had participated 
in the election of Mr. Lincoln—filled 
Washington, and, backed by their Sen- 
ators and Representatives, besieged the 
White House and departments, de. 
manding for themselves or their 
friends the local appointments, regard- 
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less of the patriotism or real merits of 
the incumbents. This crowd of active 
friends, with their importunities, at 
such a crisis, was of course embarrass- 
ing to the new Administration, which 
commenced its labors with a demoral- 
ized government and crumbling Union 
that needed the vigilant attention of 
the wisest and most considerate states- 
manship for its preservation. Not 
until the adjournment of the Senate, 
which held an extra session as usual 
on the change of administration, was 
there any let-up on the subject of re- 
movals from office. 

In the mean time the Administra- 
tion was not remiss in attention to the 
condition of the country and the dis- 
ordered state of public affairs. Some 
meinbers of the Government were con- 
fident that hostilities of a serious char- 
acter would be avoided—all hoped 
such might be the case; but there 
were others who believed a conflict 
more or less serious was inevitable. 
The President, though a patient listen- 
er to the views and suggestions of 
others, was nevertheless a keen and 
attentive observer of all that was said 
and done, and promised to be done, 
but he came to no hasty conclusion, 
His final decision for the relief of Fort 
Sumter, the most important and im- 
mediate question pending, was post- 
poned until the supplies of the garri- 
son were nearly exhausted. To the 
last moment he and his Cabinet in- 
dulged the hope that peace would be 
preserved; but the insurrection had 
proceeded to such lengths that it was 
not doubted resistance to collecting 
the revenue would be attempted. In 
this he was confirmed by General 
Scott, to whose opinion he carly paid 
great deference, and General Scott, re- 
membering the old nullification con- 
flict under Jackson, apprehended and 
hoped that the culminating point 
would be, not in reinforcing Sumter, 
but in the enforced collection of duties 
on imports. In fact, both General 
Scott and Mr. Seward, acting in con- 
cert, advised and expected the evacu- 
ation of Sumter, which would throw 





the responsibilities of a collision on 
the treasury and the navy instead of 
the military, for the navy would be 
called upon to sustain the treasury in 
collecting the duties. Sumter would, 
in compliance with the advice, and 
wishes, and views of the Secretary of 
State and the General-in-Chief, be 
abandoned. It was at this juncture, 
and while the determination in regard 
to Sumter was yet unannounced, that 
the President, desirous of ascertaining 
his own strength and that the Admin- 
istration should know the actual con- 
dition of the navy without exciting 
suspicion as to his purpose, addressed 
to me the following note: 


EXECUTIVE Mansron, March 18, 1861. 
Sr : I shall be obliged if you will inform me 
what amount of naval force you could at once 
place at the control of the revenue service. And 
also, whether at some distance of time you could 
£0 place an additional force, and how much ? and 
at what time ’ Your obedient servant, 
A. LincoLn. 
Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 


To this I, on the 20th, gave him an 
answer iv detail, stating the condition 
and position of every naval vessel, 
whether in or out of commission, and 
the actual personal force employed or 
authorized by law to be employed, to- 
gether with an estimate of the time 
necessary to fit out the vessels which 
were in ordinary, and to recall the 
squadrons that were on foreign sta- 
tions. The letter of Mr. Lincoln was 
written fourteen days after his inaugu- 
ration, and twelve days after the Cab- 
inet was installed. It makes no allu- 
sion to Forts Sumter or Pickens, nor 
to any naval or military operations, of- 
fensive or defensive. There was exten- 
sive espionage, and every movement of 
the Administration was watched. If any 
who favored or expected the evacuation 
of Sumter and Pickens should see the 
correspondence, their suspicions would 
not be stimulated by the information 
asked and given in reply to an order call- 
ing for a statement of the naval force, 
and how much could be placed at the 
‘*control of the revenue service.” It 
was essential that the President should 
be in possession of the exact condition 
of the navy should it be necessary to 
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enforce the collection of the revenue. 
Had he called for a statement direct 
without reference to the revenue, or 
had the Secretary of the Navy pre- 
sented it without explanation, suspi- 
cion would in the then sensitive condi- 
tion of the public mind in regard to 
Sumter have been aroused. This would 
have been particularly the case with 
those who expected or had given as- 
surance or encouragement that the 
fort would be evacuated. Besides 
the Secretary of State and the General- 
in-Chief, who advocated and had tak- 
en for granted that the fort would be 
surrendered, there were other officials 
in high position, some of whom soon 
abandoned the Government, that were 
in sympathy with the secessionists, but 
at the time this order was given were 
watching and waiting events. An at- 
tempt to collect the revenue did not 
alarm them; an order for a naval force 
to reinforce Sumter would. The Con- 
federate commissioners, who had been 
permitted to remain in Washington 
for an answer to their application to 
be accredited, were in some way se- 
cretly advised of every important mea- 
sure of the Administration almost as 
soon as it was under consideration. 
These would have taken instant alarm 
had a statement of the naval force been 
bluntly called for by the President 
while the course in regard to Sumter 
was being discussed, or if made by 


the Secretary for naval purposes; but , 


when asked for revenue purposes their 
apprehensions remained undisturbed. 
It was all-important for the new Ad- 
ministration to gain time, and the 
President with shrewdness and for- 
bearance wisely kept his own counsel 
and asked for naval information for a 
necessary purpose which excited no 
alarm, and did not disturb the Secre- 
tary of State or General Scott, who 
advised forcible collection of the reve- 
nues. It was not until ten days later, 
and every day was precious, that he 
surprised his immediate advisers and 
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friends as well as his opponents by an- 
nouncing his intention to send supplies 
and reinforcements to Sumter, His pur- 
pose and determination he had wisely 
kept to himself; and in referring the 
letter of Major Anderson to General 
Scott, to ascertain the military view of 
the subject, as well as in subsequent 
Cabinet consultations to obtain the 
opinions of his associates, he was reserv- 
ed; but he never, at any time, wavered 
from the principles and stand taken at 
the beginning of his administration, and 
enunciated in his inaugural address. 
His Cabinet and others concluded, from 
his reference of the subject to the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, that the reinforcement of 
Sumter was to be disposed of as a mili- 
tary question, and consequently acqui- 
esced in the report of Generals Scott and 
Totten, but the President himself did 
not deviate from his original design. A 
knowledge of the military and naval 
resources at his disposal was, however, 
necessary, and without imparting his 
intention, and to cover his purpose, he 
inquired what force could be * at 
once placed at the control of the reve- 
nue service.” Neither the Secretary 
of State nor General Scott supposed that 
this information was sought for any oth- 
er than revenue purposes. Sumter they 
supposed was, as they had recommend- 
ed, to be abandoned, and they beyond 
all others were overwhelmed with sur- 
prise when, ten days later, the Presi- 
dent announced his determination, so 
contrary to their advice and expecta- 
tions. The sagacity, decision, and ad- 
ministrative and executive ability of 
Mr. Lincoln are exemplified in the skil- 
ful manner by which he lulled the sus- 
picions of such of his immediate coun- 
sellors as favored a different policy in 
regard to Fort Sumter. It was the first 
exhibition of his independent self-reli- 
ance, and was conclusive that while he 
counselled with others, he was himself 
the President, and acted upon his own 
convictions 
GrpEeon WELLES. 
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N endeavoring to quict the anxious 
fears of President Lincoln in re- 
gard to a movement of the Confede- 
rate army at Manassas against Wash- 
ington after the transfer to the Penin- 
sula of the Army of the Potomac, 
McClellan assured him that the latter 
movement would of itself be the surest 
and quickest method of forcing the en- 
emy to abandon his fortified positions 
at Centreville and Manassas, thus free- 
ing Washington from the menace of 
attack, as well as the one involving the 
least loss of life. 

This opinion was promptly verified 
by the course adopted by the Confed- 
erate leader, General Joseph E. Johns- 
ton. No sooner did he learn of the 
contemplated transfer of the Army of 
the Potomac to the Lower Chesapeake 
than he evacuated every fortified posi- 
tion in front of Wasbington and re- 
tired toward Richmond; and McClel- 
lan truly remarked afterward that at 
no former period was southern Vir- 
ginia so completely in our possession, 
and the vicinity of Washington free 
from the presence of the enemy. The 
rround so gained was not lost, nor 
Washington again put in danger, until 
the enemy learned that orders had 
been sent to the Army of the Potomac 
to evacuate the Peninsula, and thus 
leave them free to move directly to- 
ward Washington, which they did at 
ence, and again seriously menaced the 
national capital. 

When the Army of the Potomac 
moved toward Centreville and Ma- 
nassas, after intelligence had been re- 
ceived in Washington that the enemy 
had evacuated his fortifications at 
these places, McClellan accompanied 
the army. Ile left Washington on the 
10th of March, holding the appoint- 
ment and exercising the command of 
General-in-Chief of all the armies of 
the United States. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor other parties authorized to 








do so had intimated to him that any 
change in his command or duties was 
contemplated; yet he had scarcely 
gone beyond the limits of the cap- 
ital before the President issued his 
War Order No. 3, dated the day fol- 
lowing McClellan’s departure, reliev- 
ing him from the command of all the 
military departments except that of 
the Potomac. If it was deemed in- 
compatible then with the public in- 
terests to entrust one chief with the 
combined duties of commander of the 
forces operating against the Confeder- 
ate capital and those of Commander- 
in-Chief of all the armies of the re- 
public, that idea was abandoned be- 
fore the close of the war, and the same 
Executive was forced to grant to the 
last commander of the armies operat- 
ing against Richmond the precise 
power of which he had deprived Me- 
Clellan. 

At the termination of the council of 
war called by McClellan at Fairfax 
Court House, March 13, and composed 
of the four corps commanders—Mc- 
Dowell, Sumner, Keyes, and Heintzel- 
man—the conclusions of the council 
were transmitted to the War Depart- 
ment at once, and on the same day the 
following reply was received: 

War DEPARTMENT, March 13, 1862. 
To Major General Geo. B. Me Ciellan, 

The President, having considered the plan of 
operations agreed upon by yourself and the com- 
manders of army corps, makes no objection to 
the same, but gives the following directions as 
to its execation : 

Ist. Leave such force at Manassas Junction as 
shall make it entirely certain that the enemy shall 
not repossess himself of that position and line of 
communication, 

2d. Leave Washington entirely secure. 

8d. Move the remainder of the force down the 
Potomac—choosing a new base at Fortress Mon- 
roe, or anywhere between here and there ; or at 
all events move such remainder of the army at 
once in pursuit of the enemy by some route. 

Epwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Brigadier General J. 8S. Wadsworth 
was assigned by the President as Mili- 
tary Governor of the District of Co- 
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lumbia, which embraced, in addition 
to the District, the city of Alexandria, 
the defensive works south of the Po- 
tomac, from the Occoquan to Difficult 
Creek, and the post of Fort Washing- 
ton. Major General N. P. Banks was 
assigned to command at Manassas Junc- 
tion. 

Immediately after McClellan's de- 
parture from Washington for the Pe- 
ninsula the charge was made in vari- 
ous ways, in the press and on the floor 
of the Senate, that he had failed to 
carry out the foregoing instructions of 
the President, and had neglected to 
leave Washington entirely secure. At 
the council composed of the four corps 
commanders, the question as to how 
many men would render Washington 
entirely secure came up, and was defi- 
nitely voted upon. Three of the corps 
commanders—McDowell, Keyes, and 
Teintzelman—favored a covering force 
of 25,000 men. Sumner voted fora 
total of 40,009. The dispositions made 
by McClellan to protect Washington 
in the absence of the Army of the Po- 
tomac were as follows: 


a i Sra Nh ticts igen seta meaibaniatgee 7,7 
EE Wisinisccidewee soncveseasencace 10,859 
Ia the Shenandoah Vailley................. 35,467 
On the Lower Potomac. ....ccccccoccccccee 1,350 
itd tieiidsdusedkensieidiewabaeed 55,456 


In addition to this force, General 
Wadsworth had for the garrisons and 
immediate protection of Washington 
about 18,000 men, making a total force 
available for the defence of Washing- 
ton of 73,456 men. The President, in 
his natural anxiety regarding the safety 
of the capital, gave heed to the com- 
plaints which reached his ear, and ap- 
pointed a board of officers, consisting 
of Major General Hitchcock and Adju- 
tant General Thomas, to decide wheth- 
er or not McClellan had fully provided 
for the safety of the national capital. 
This board reported that the instruc- 
tions of the President and the conclu- 
sions of the council of war in the mat- 
ter had not been conformed to. If 
this board and those who agreed with 
them reckoned only tke troops in and 
about the city limits as the available 
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defence of the capital, their fears were 
not unreasonable; but in addition to 
the 18,000 men under the immediate 
command of General Wadsworth, Gen- 
eral Banks alone commanded a cover- 
ing force, always available for defence 
against a serious attack, embracing one 
entire corps (the fifth) and one divis- 
ion (Blenker’s), amounting to upward 
of 35,000 men. 

A United States Senator arose in his 
place in the Senate and gravely stated 
that McClellan had ‘‘left an insuffi- 
cient force for the defence of Wash- 
ington, and not a gun on wheels.” 
Brigadier General William F. Barry, 
McClellan’s chief of artillery at the 
time, immediately contradicted the 
statement so far as it related to the 
deficiency of artillery, and showed that 
the following batteries, all fit for im- 
mediate service, were left with Gener- 
al Wadsworth’s command: 


Guns. 

Battery C, ist N. Y. Artillery, Capt. Barnes.... 2 
? sae ie: “ Crounse... 6 
yee o “© Robinson.. 6 


$th N. Y. Independent Battery, “‘ Morozowi. 6 
Battery A, 2d N. Y. Artillery, ‘ Hogan..... 6 
“ BY’ « “ “McMahon. 6 
Total number of guns................++. 32 

In addition to these, Banks's and 
Blenker’s commands had 65 field guns 
on wheels, all of which could have 
been made to play upon any consider- 
able force attempting to move against 
Washington. Blenker was under or- 
ders to march to reinforce Fremont 
in the Mountain Department, west of 
the Department of the Potomac; but 
Banks was authorized to detain him 
until his troops could be safely spared. 
Exclusive, however, of Blenker’s divi- 
sion, there were left for the defence of 
Washington 67,423 men and 85 pieces 
of artillery. 

Fort Monroe having been selected as 
the base of operations of the Army of 
the Potomac by the council of war as- 
sembled March 13, and that selection 
having been acquiesced in by the Pres- 
ident, the next step was to transfer 
the Army of the Potomac from Wash- 
ington to the Peninsula. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the four corps 
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commanders who were present at the 
council, as well as of McClellan, that 
in order to calculate upon a successful 
campaign against Richmond, as well 
as to insure a prompt termination 
thereof, it was absolutely essential 
that the entire four corps should be 
employed in the proposed movement, 
and that at least ten thousand addi- 
tional troops should be added to this 
force. The last number it was sup- 
posed could be readily drawn from the 
forces in and about Fort Monroe, after 
that point should be covered by the 
advance of the Army of the Potomac 
up the Peninsula. The actual codpe- 
ration of the navy was also counted 
upon, particularly in the turning or at- 
tack upon Yorktown and Gloucester, 
besides maintaining uninterrupted 
communication up the York, and ulti- 
mately the James rivers. When the 
enemy’s batteries controlled or threat- 
ened the navigation of the Potomac, 
it had been arranged to embark the 
troops from Annapolis, Maryland; but 
upon the abandonment of these bat- 
teries by the enemy, it was no longer 
convenient or desirable to embark 
from Annapolis. Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, was therefore chosen as the 
point of embarkation, and orders given 
for the chartering and assembling of 
the necessary water transportation. 
Omitting the details of what in itself 
was a stupendous undertaking, the 
transfer to a new and distant base of 
an immense army with all its material 
and accompaniments, it will be suffi- 
cient at present simply to record that 
in thirty-seven days from the time the 
order was given to secure the transpor- 
tation necessary for so extensive a 
movement, the transfer of the Army of 
the Potomac was effected from Wash- 
ington to Fort Monroe. This transfer 
involved the shipment of 121,500 men, 
14,592 animals, 1,150 wagons, 44 bat- 
teries, 74 ambulances, besides pontoon 
bridges, materials for telegraph lines, 
and other miscellaneous matter. No 
accident or loss occurred to mar the 
success of this achievement save the 
loss of less than a score of mules. 
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The vessels required to effect this 
transfer were as follows: 

113 steamers, at $215.10 per day. 

118 schooners, at $24.45 per day. 

88 barges, at $14.27 per day. 

Nine of the barges drifted ashore 
during a severe gale, but their cargoes 
were saved. As has been already 
stated, the plan of campaign adopted 
by McClellan contemplated the em- 
ployment by him of not only the four 
army corps of McDowell, Sumner, 
Keyes, and Heintzelman, but of an ad- 
ditional force of ten thousand men. A 
few days prior to his departure for the 
new field of operations, McClellan met 
the President by appointment, on a 
steamer near Alexandria. At this in- 
terview the President informed Mc- 
Clellan that a very heavy pressure had 
been brought to bear to induce him to 
take Blenker’s division from McClel- 
lan’s army and transfer it to Fremont, 
but added that for certain very good 
and sound reasons he had declined to 
weaken McClellan’s force. The dis- 
appointment as well as surprise of Mc- 
Clellan must have been great upon re- 
ceiving a few days thereafter, and only 
one day prior to his departure for 
Fortress Monroe, the following note 
from the President: 


EXEcuUTIVE MANsION, l 
WasHINGTON, March 31, 1862. § 


Major General McClellan. 

My Dear Sim: This morning I felt constrained 
to order Blenker’s division to Fremont ; and I 
write this to assure you that I did so with great 
pain, understanding that you would wish it other- 
wise. If you could know the full pressure of the 
case, I am confident you would justify it, even 
beyond a mere acknowledgment that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief may order what he pleases. 

Yours very truly, 
A. Lixcoty. 

Ten thousand men taken unexpect- 
edly from an army, at a time when the 
latter was already moving to engage 
the enemy under a settled plan of cam- 
paign, was certainly sufficient to dis- 
arrange if not mar the success of what- 
ever plan had been fixed upon. Mce- 
Clellan did not murmur, but respond- 
ed by promising to do the best he 
could without them. He was encour- 
aged, however, by the voluntary but 
positive and emphatic assurance of the 
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President, that in no eyent should any 
troops in addition to Blenker’s ten 
thousand men be taken from him. 
How unfortunate that the President 
was not able to fulfil this promise ! 

The first plan for the transfer of the 
army to its new base involved the 
embarkation of McDowell’s corps first ; 
the intention being to land it either at 
a point termed the Sandbox, on the 
right bank of York river, about four 
miles below Yorktown, and thus turn 
the works of the enemy, supposed to 
be at Ship Point, Howard's Bridge, 
and Big Bethel, or to land it on the 
Gloucester side of York river, and 
move from there to West Point. This 
plan was subsequently changed, and 
the most convenient divisions were 
embarked first, and moved direct to 
Fortress Monroe. McDowell’s corps, 
by the new arrangement, was to em- 
bark last, and as an entire corps be 
moved to such point on York river as 
might afterward be decided upon. 
The first division to embark was that 
of General Hamilton, of Heintzel- 
man’s corps, which left Alexandria 
March 17. On the 22d of March Fitz 
John Porter’s division of the same 
corps embarked from the same point, 
accompanied by General Heintzelman, 
the corps commander. McClellan, 
with his entire headquarters, embark- 
ed on the steamer Commodore on the 
1st of April, the day after he had 
been informed by the President that 
Blenker’s division, 10,000 strong, was 
to be taken from his command. He 
arrived at Fortress Monroe the af- 
ternoon of the following day, and at 
once began giving his personal atten- 
tion to the disposition of his troops as 
they arrived and disembarked.  Be- 
fore McClellan's departure from Wash- 
ington for the Peninsula, an order had 
been issued by the War Department 
placing Fortress Monroe and its de- 
pendencies under his control, and au- 
thorizing him to draw from the troops 
under General Wool’s command 10,- 
000 men. 

No military man will claim that 
the general commanding an active 
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army in the field, and about to 
engage the enemy, should not, under 
any and all circumstances, have con- 
trol of his base of supplies as well as 
of all the troops within his particular 
field of operations. Yet, on the night 
of the 38d of March, only four days 
after he had been deprived of Blenker’s 
division, he was notified from Wash- 
ington that the President had deprived 
him of all control over General Wool’s 
command, and had forbidden him to 
detach any of General Wool’s troops 
without further orders to that effect. 
Added to the deduction of Blenker’s 
10,000 men, this last order deprived Mc- 
Clellan of 20,000 troops, whose assist- 
ance and services he and his corps com- 
manders had counted upon in deciding 
upon the plan of campaign then in actu- 
al process of execution. Had interfer- 
ence from Washington stopped here, 
the result might still have been all that 
was desired. One of the elements upon 
which McClellan based his well-found- 
ed hopes of bringing about a success- 
ful issue to the campaign then in pro- 
gress was celerity of movement, by 
which he might post his army in front 
of Richmond before the enemy could 
be able either to concentrate largely in 
his immediate front or reinforce to 
any considerable degree the troops de- 
fending the Confederate capital. Plans 
and movements which he had consid- 
ered, and whose execution would have 
been easy and comparatively safe by 
the original force with which he be- 
gan the campaign, were forced aside, 
and slower as well as less brilliant and 
effective measures were chosen, It 
was designed on the part of McClellan, 
in case serious or determined opposi- 
tion should be encountered at York- 
town, to land McDowell’s corps on the 
Gloucester side of York river, then 
move it to a point in rear of the ene- 
my’s line of defenses at Yorktown, by 
which the withdrawal or surrender of 
the enemy would have been enforced. 

The troops were ordered to take up 
the line of march from Fortress Mon- 
roe up the Peninsula the second day 
succeeding McClellan's arrival. This 
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was the 4th. The troops moved in 
two columns; that on the right, under 
Heintzelman, by the Big Bethel and 
Yorktown road ; that on the left, under 
Keyes, by the James river and Warwick 
Court House road. On the afternoon 
of the 5th both columns were brought 
toahalt. Heintzelman’s, on the right, 
found itself in front of the enemy’s 
earthworks at Yorktown; the advance 
of Keyes, consisting of Baldy Smith’s 
division, came unexpectedly upon a 
heavy force of the enemy entrenched 
near Lee’s Mills, et the crossing of 
Warwick river. The enemy opened 
upon Smith’s troops with artillery and 
musketry. The Warwick river is a 
diminutive stream, undeserving the 
name of river, and in itself does not 
constitute a military obstacle; but the 
Confederates, by a series of dams, 
constructed at convenient points, and 
protected by batteries and rifle-pits, 
had enlarged Warwick river until 
it had become an almost impassable 
barrier to the advance of troops, un- 
less the fire from the protecting bat- 
terics and rifle-pits could be silenced. 
So formidable were the defensive ar- 
rangements of the enemy that General 
Keyes found it impracticable to exe- 
cute the order which McClellan had 
given him, which was to carry the en- 
emy’s position by assault. By this 
system of dams, with their protecting 
batteries and rifle-pits, the Warwick 
river, which heads within rifle shot of 
Yorktown, and flows across the nar- 
row peninsula to the James, became 
an excellent line of defence for the en- 
emy, and a most serious obstruction to 
the advance of the Union forces. At 
the same moment that McClellan learn- 
ed of the situation in front, and began 
to perceive that what he had supposed 
would be an undertaking of perhaps a 
day was likely to detain him indefi- 
nitely, probably requiring the opera- 
tions of a regular siege, he received 
the following telegram from Washing- 
ton: 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFIcz, } 


General McClellan. 
By direction of the President, General McDow- 


April 4, 1862. ° f 
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ell’s army corps has been detached from the force 
under your immediate command ; and the gene- 
ral is ordered to report to the Secretary of War; 
letter by mail. 

L. Tuomas, Adjutant General. 


To recapitulate. On the 31st of 
March Blenker’s division, numbering 
10,000 men, was withdrawn from Mc- 
Clellan’s command by the President’s 
order. On the 3d of April McClellan 
received a telegram from Washington 
depriving him of the services of the 
10,000 men that he had counted upon 
drawing from General Wool’s depart- 
ment. The President had assured Mc- 
Clellan, immediately after the loss of 
Blenker’s division, that no further de- 
duction should be made, and that the 
Army of the Potomac, as it was then 
constituted, should under McClellan's 
command proceed to execute the plan 
of campaign already agreed upon; yet 
within four days thereafter the Presi- 
dent withdrew McDowell’s corps, num- 
bering about 35,000 men, from Mc- 
Clellan’s effective force, making, in 
the three deductions, about 55,000 
men, or more than one-third of Mc- 
Clellan’s entire army, at a time when 
he had already engaged the enemy, 
and had undertaken a campaign requir- 
ing, in the opinion of the four senior 
generals of the army, the employment 
of a force greater than that of the four 
corps combined. 

Well might McClellan say that this 
interference frustrated all his plans, 
and left him incapable of continuing 
operations already begun. What gen- 
eral commanding an army at any later 
period of the war, confronting the en- 
emy and about to engage in battle up- 
on matured plans, would have been 
willing to risk a general engagement 
with his army reduced unexpectedly 
more than one-third on the very eve of 
battle? Would the battles of the 
Wilderness have been fought, or if 
fought would the result have been the 
same, if, on the eve of battle, a per- 
emptory order had been received by 
General Grant to send 60,000 of his 
best troops back to the defences of 
Washington? Would Thomas have 
fought and won the splendid victory 
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of Nashville had his army been reduced 
one-third the night preceding the at- 
tack? Would Meade have risked an 
engagement with Lee at Gettysburg 
had Hancock and 30,000 men been de- 
tached to operate elsewhere ? 

McClellan’s plan of campaign was 
based upon the employment of an ar- 
my consisting of fourteen divisions, 
At the last moment—the enemy had 
already been engaged—five of these 
fourteen divisions were swept from his 
command by Executive order, leaving 
only nine to perform the task origi- 
nally allotted to fourteen, and of these 
nine one was scarcely stronger than a 
brigade. The flank movement by 
which McDowell’s corps was to be 
thrown to the right and in rear of the 
enemy’s position at Yorktown had to 
be abandoned, and the slower process 
of a siege necessarily followed. 

On the 7th of April McClellan tele- 
graphed to the President that his en- 
tire force, present and to arrive, 
amounted to about 85,000 men, 53,000 
only having joined up to that date; 
and on the same date to the Secretary 
of War he telegraphed: 

Since my arrangements were made for this cpm- 
paign, at least 50,000 men have been taken from 
my command. Since my despatch of the 5th 
inst. five divisions have been in close observation 
of the enemy, an@ frequently exchanging shots. 

. . With this army I could assault the ene- 
my’s works, and perhaps carry them; but were I 
in possession of these intrenchments and assailed 
by double my numbers I should have no fears as 
to the result. I should have at least 
the whole of the First Corps to land upon the 
Severn river and attack Gloucester in the rear. 
My present strength will not admit of a detach- 
ment sufficient for this purpose without materi- 
ally impairing the efficiency of thiscolumn, Flag 
Officer Goldsborough thinks the works too strong 
for his available vessels, unless I can turn Glou- 
cester. 

On the 9th of April the President 
telegraphed McClellan: 

Major General McClellan, 

My.Dear Sir: Your despatches, complaining 
that you are not properly sustained, while they 
do not offend me, do pain me very much. 

Blenker's division was withdrawn from you 
before you left here, and you know the pressure 
under which I did it, and, as I thought, acqui- 
esced in it, certainly not without reluctance. 

After you left I ascertained that less than 20,000 
unorganized men, without a single field battery, 
were all you designed to be left for the defence of 
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Washington and Manassas Junction; and part of 
this even was to go to General Hooker's old posi- 
tion. General Banks's corps, once designed for 
Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up on 
the line of Winchester and Strasburg, and could 
not leave it without again exposing the upper 
Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
This presented (or would present, when McDow- 
ell and Sumner should be gone) a great tempta- 
tion to the enemy to turn back from the Rappa- 
hannock and sack Washington. My explicit or- 
der that Washington should, by the judgment of 
all the commanders of army corps, be left entirely 
secure, had been neglected. It was precisely this 
that drove me to detain McDowell. 

I do not forget that I was satisfied with your ar- 
rangement to leave Banks at Manassas Junction; 
but when that arrangement was broken up and 
nothing was substituted for it, of course I was 
constrained to substitute something for it my- 
self. Aad allow me to ask, do you really think 
I should permit the line from Richmond via Ma- 
nassas Junction to this city to be entirely open, 
except what resistance could be presented by less 
than 20,000 unorganized troops? This is a 
question which the country will not allow me to 
evade, 

There is a curious mystery about the numbers 
of the troops now with you. When I telegraphed 
you on the 6th, saying you had over 100,000 with 
you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of 
War a statement, taken, as he said, from your 
own returns, making 108,000 then with you and 
en route to you. You now say you will have 
but 85,000 when all en route to you shall have 
reached you How can the discrepancy of 23,000 
be accounted for ? 

As to General Wool’s command, I understand 
it is doing for you precisely what a like number 
of your own would have to do if that command 
was away. 

I suppose the whole force which has gone for- 
ward for you is with you by this time, and if so, 
I think it is the precise time to strikeablow. By 
delay the enemy will relatively gain upon you— 
that is, he will gain faster by fortifications and 
reinforcements than you can by reinforcements 
alone. 

And once more, let me tell you, it is indispen- 
sable to you that you strike a blow. Jam pow- 
erless to help this. You will dome the justice to 
remember, I always insisted that going down the 
bay in search of a field, instead of fighting at or 
near Manassas, was only shifting and not sur- 
mounting a difficulty; that we would find the 
same enemy and the same or equal intrenchments 
at either place. The country will not fail to note 
—is now noting—that the present hesitation to 
move upon an intrenched enemy is but the story 
of Manassas repeated. 

I beg to assure you that I have never written 
you or spoken to you in greater kindness of feel- 
ing than now, nor with a fuller purpose to sus- 
tain you, so far as in my most anxious judgment 
I consistently can. But you must act. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LINcoLy. 


By striking a blow the President no 
doubt meant that McClellan should 
assault the enemy's works in front of 
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him. General Barnard, at that time 
Chief Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac, an officer of high reputation 
and sound judgment, and one whose 
special duty it was to acquaint himself 
with the strength and character of the 
enemy’s works, expressed to General 
McClellan, as the result of a careful 
examination of the enemy’s lines, that 
the latter could not with any degree of 
certainty be carried by assault. The 
following extracts from General Bar- 
nard’s notes have a direct bearing 
upon the question of assault as consid- 
ered at that time: 


If we could have broken the enemy’s line across 
the isthmus, we could have invested Yorktown, 
and it must, with its garrison, have soon fallen 
into our hands, 

It was not deemed practicable, considering the 
strength of that line and the difficulty of handling 
our forces (owing to the impracticable character 
of the country), to do so. 

If we could take Yorktown, or drive the enemy 
out of that place, the enemy’s line was no longer 
tenable. This we could do by siege operations. 
It was deemed too hazardous to attempt the re- 
duction of the place by assault, 


About the date of the foregoing 
letter of the President’s to McClel- 
lan, General Keyes, commanding the 
Fourth Army Corps, under McClellan, 
addressed the following letter to Hon. 
Ira Harris, at that time United States 
Senator, relating to the military situa- 
tion, which covers much of the ground 
of the President’s letter, and is wor- 
thy of perusal: 


meg ARTERS Fourts Corps, 
Warwick C. H., Vinernia, April 7, 1862. 
Hon. Ira Harris, U. 8. Senate. 

My Dear Senator: The plan of campaign 
on this line was made with the distinct under- 
standing that four army corps should be employ- 
ed, and that the navy should codperate in the 
taking of Yorktown, and also (as I understood it) 
support us on our left by moving gunboats up 
James river. To-day I have learned that the 
First Corps, which by the President's order was 
to embrace four divisions, and one division 
(Blenker’s) of the Second Corps, have been with- 
drawn altogether from this line of operations, 
and from the Army of the Potomac. At the same 
time, as I am informed, the navy has not means 
to attack Yorktown, and is afraid to send gun- 
boats up James river for fear of the Merrimac. 

The above plan of campaign was adopted unan- 
imously by General McDowell and Brigadier 
Generals Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes, and 
was concurred in by Major General McClellan, 
who first proposed Urbana as our base. 

This army being reduced by forty-five thousand 
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troops, some of them the best in the ser- 
vice, and without the support of the navy, the 
plan to which we are reduced bears scarcely any 
resemblance to the one I voted for. 

I command the James river column, and I left 
my camp, near Newport News, the morning of 
the 4th instant. I only succeeded in getting my 
artillery ashore the afternoon of the day before, 
and one of my divisions had not all arrived in 
camp the day I left, and, for the want of trans- 
portation, has not yet joined me. So you will 
observe that not a day was lost in the advance ; 
and in fact we marched so quickly and so rapidly 
that many of our animals were twenty-four and 
forty-eight hours without a ration of forage. 
But, notwithstanding the rapidity of our advance, 
we are stopped by a line of defence nine or ten 
miles long, strongly fortified by breastworis, 
erected nearly the whole distance, behind a 
stream or succession of ponds nowhere fordable, 
one terminus being Yorktown and the other end- 
ing in the James river, which is commanded by 
the enemy’s gunboats. Yorktown is fortified all 
around with bastioned works, and on the water 
side it and Gloucester are so strong that the 
navy are afraid to attack either. 

The approaches on our side are generally 
through low, swampy, or thickly wooded ground, 
over roads which we are obliged to repair or to 
make before we can get forward our carriages. 
The enemy is in great force, and is constantly re- 
ceiving reinforcements from the tworivers. The 
line in front of us is therefore one of the strong- 
est ever opposed to an invading force in any 
country. 

You will then ask why I advocated such a line 
for our operations. My reasons are few, but, I 
think, good. 

With proper assistance from the navy, we could 
take Yorktown, and then, with gunboats on both 
rivers, we could beat any force opposed to us on 
Warwick river, because the shot and shells from 
the gunboats would nearly overlap across the Pe- 
ninsula, so that, if the enemy ghould retreat, and 
retreat he must, he would have a long way to go 
without rail or steam transportation, and every 
soul of his army must fall into our hands or be 
destroyed. 

Another reason for my supporting the new base 
and plan was that this line, it was expected, 
would furnish water transportation nearly to 
Ricumond. 

Now, supposing we succeed in breaking through 
the line in front of us, what can we do next? 
The roads are very bad, and if the enemy retains 
command of James river, and we do not first roe- 
duce Yorktown, it would be impossible for us to 
subsist this army three marches beyond where it 
is now. As the roads are at present, it is with 
the utmost difficulty that we can subsist it in the 
position it now occupies. 

You will see, therefore, by what I have said, 
that the force originally intended for the capture 
of Richmond should be all sent forward. If I 
thought the four army corps necessary when I 
supposed the navy would codperate, and when I 
judged of the obstacles to be encountered by 
what I learned from maps and the opinions of of- 
ficers long statiuned at Fort Monroe, and from all 
other sources, how much more should I think the 
full complement of troops requisite, now that the 
navy cannot codperate, and now that the strength 
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of the enemy's lines and the number of his guns 
and men prove to be almost immeasurably greater 
than I had been led to expect ! 

The line in front of us, in the opinion of all the 
military men here who are at all compsteni to 
judge, is one of the strongest in the werld, and 
the force of the enemy capable of being increased 
beyond the numbers we now have to oppose to 
him, Independently of the strength of the lines 
in front of us, and of the force of the enemy be- 
liind them, we cannot advance until we get com- 
mand of either York river or James river. The 
efficient coOperation of the navy is, therefore, ab- 
solutely essential, and so I considered it when I 
voted to change our base from the Potomac to 
Fort Monroe. 

An iron-clad boat must attack Yorktown, and 
if several strong gunboats could be sent up James 
river also, our success will be certain and com- 
plete, and the rebellion will soon be put down. 

On the other hand, we must butt against the 
enemy’s works with heavy artillery and a great 
waste of time, life, and material. 

If we break through and advance, both our 
flanks will be assailed from two great water- 
courses in the hands of the enemy ; our supplies 
would give out, and the enemy, equal if not supe- 
rior in numbers, would, with the other advan- 
tages, beat and destroy this army. 

The greatest master of the art of war has said 
that ‘if you would invade a country successfully, 
you must have one line of operations and one 
army, under one general.”” But what is our con- 
dition? The State of Virginia is made to consti- 
tute the command, in part or wholly, of some six 
generals, viz.: Fremont, Banks, McDowell, Wool, 
Burnside, and McClellan, besides the scrap, over 
the Chesapeake, in the care of Dix. 

The great battle of the war is to come off here. 
If we win it, the rebellion will be crushed. If we 
lose it, the consequences will be more horrible 
than I care to foretell. The plan of campaign I 
voted for, if carried out with the means proposed, 
will certainly succeed. If any part of the means 
proposed are withheld or diverted, I deem it due to 
myself to say that our success will be uncertain. 

It is no doubt agreeable to the commander of 
the First Corps to have a separate department, 
and, as this letter advocates his return to General 
McClellan's command, it is proper to state that I 
am not at all influenced by personal regard or dis- 
like to any of my seniors in rank. If I were to 
credit all the opinions which have been poured 
into my ears, I must believe that, in regard to my 
present fine command, I owe much to General 
McDowell and nothing to General McClellan. 
But I have disregarded al! such officiousness, and 
I have from last July to the present day support- 
ed General McClellan and obeyed all his orders 
with as hearty a good will as though he had been 
my brother or the friend to whom I owed most. 
I shall continue to do so to the last, and so long 
2 he is my commander; and I am not desirous 

to displace him, and would not if I could. He 
Jett Washington with the understanding that he 
was to execute a definite plan of campaign with 
;feertain prescribed means. The plan was good 
“and the means suflicient, and, without modifica- 
tion, the enterprise was certain of success. But, 
with the reduction of force and means, the plan 
fs entirely changed, and is now a bad plan, with 
means insufficient for certain success. 
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Do not look upon this communication as the 
offspring of despondency. I never despond ; and 
when you see me working the hardest yon may 
be sure that fortune is frowning upon me, I am 
working now to my utmost. 

Please show this letter to the President, and I 
should like also that Mr. Stanton should know 
its contents. Do me the honor to write to me as 
soon as you can, and believe me, with perfect re- 
spect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
E. D. Keres, 
Brig.-Gen. Com’d’g Fourth Army Corps. 

On the 16th of April, however, 
it was determined to push a strong 
reconnoissance against what was sup- 
posed to be the weakest point in the 
enemy’s line, intending, if successful, 
to support the movement and make it 
general. The point selected was a 
short distance above Lee’s Mills, and 
opposite that portion of the Federal 
line held by Smith’s division. Gene- 
ral Smith directed the attack, the 
brunt of which was borne by the Ver- 
mont brigade. The attacking party 
reached the first line of the enemy’s 
works after wading to the armpits 
across the marshy Warwick, but only 
to find their position commanded by 
other lines of intrenchments. The 
movement was a failure, except so far 
as it developed the strength of the 
enemy’s position. The Union troops 
were driven back with heavy loss. 

The slow operations of the siege 
continued. Batteries of heavy guns 
were brought up and placed in posi- 
tion. Each day marked a step toward 
the completion of the preliminary 
preparations. It was about this time 
that I received an order which greatly 
changed the character of my duties. 
I had left Alexandria, Virginia, with 
my compeny of the Fifth U. 8. Caval- 
ry as second lieutenant of the com- 
pany, and was among the first to arrive 
at Fortress Monroe. I served with 
my company during the march from 
Fortress Monroe to the Warwick. 
When it was decided to commence a 
siege there was a demand for young 
officers competent to serve as subordi- 
nates to the engineer officers in super- 
intending working parties engaged in 
making fascines and gabions and in 
laying out and erecting field works, a 
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practical knowledge of which was sup- 
posed to belong to all recent gradu- 
ates. It was my good fortune to be 
one of the young officers selected for 
this duty, and I was ordered to report 
as assistant to Lieutenant Nicholas 
Bowen of the Topographical Engi- 
neers, at that time Chief Engineer on 
the staff of General W. F. Smith 


ence, a portion of which will be re- 
lated hereafter—until the army found 
its advance to Richmond obstructed 
by the treacherous and tortuous wind- 
ings of the Chickahominy river, a 
stream which, however chargeable 
with some of the misfortunes of the 
Army of the Potomac, was almost lite- 
rally a stepping-stone for my personal 


(Baldy). I served in this capacity— advancement, 


obtaining a most invaluable experi- G. A. CusTER. 
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TOSSING so restless on my midnight pillow, 
Watching the firelight in its restless play, 
The leaping flash that vanishes in darkness, 
The quivering pulse that throbs and dies away, 
I prayed the angels who are watching o'er us, 
Who bear oblivion on their ebon wing, 
To chant for me their sleep-inspiring chorus, 
And to my rest prophetic visions bring. 
Gently, as if enticed by earnest longing, 
They softly came, or seemed to, at my call, 
And dimness gathered o’er my tired vision, 
And deeper grew the shadows on the wall. 
Relaxing shoulders pressed the snowy pillow, 
Delicious languor ran through every vein, 
And at my touch the ivory gates unclosing, 
I grasped the shadowy fruits of joy and pain. 


Methought I stood upon a mighty rock, 
Snow-white, and crowned by one cloud-reaching dome, 
Whose airy pillars seemed like shafts of light. 
There was no sun or moon or gleaming star, 

But a soft golden haze was in the air— 

A trembling, changing vapor, shutting out, 

With shining radiance, the cold outer world; 

And sweetest odors lingered all around, 

As if the perfumes of a thousand Junes, 

The bloom and music of sweet summer gone, 

In spiritual essence, lived again, 

And gathered ‘round this palace of my dreams. 
And thou wert with me, O beloved one— 

Thou who did’st gather from my life’s young vine 
The purple clusters of its early love, 

Pressed out the glowing wine with careless hand, 
And then forgetful cast the goblet down: 

Close clasped by thy embracing arm, I stood 
Tranced in a dream of perfect joy, to feel 

That all the earth was naught to thee, and I 
Filled up thy heart with measureless content ; 

And when thine eye, down looking, met mine own, 
Their dark depths glowing with love’s earnest light, 
Through all my veins the quick blood ran like fire, 
And trembling at my heart with one great throb, 
The passion flowers of feeling burst the bud, 
Basked in their radiance, bright, perfected flowers. 
With dim, uncertain motion in its folds, 

The sun, like vapor, rolled itself aside, 
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And through the vista arched by placid skies, 

The purple mountains in the distance lay. 

And from their base a hundred rivers ran, 

Like silver threads at: first, till, widening out 

In bright continuous foldings, they combined 

In one deep placid current, calm and strong, 

That broke in liquid music at our feet. 

With drowsy murmur, like the hum of bees, 

The crystai waters swept around the rock, 

And knocked with dimpled hand against the gates 
(Two brazen doors of massive strength, which seemed 
To bar their progress with resistless power). 

With sweet low voices softly they implored, 

Their course might not be stayed, that they might have 
A passing vision of the far Beyond. 





Then, whispered of low arching trees and fields, 

Ripe with the harvest, and fair cottage homes, 

Where peace, and quiet, and pure love abode. | 
But the great gates, in conscious strength, looked down, 
And seemed to say, “‘ Abide with me awhile, 

Content with quiet, for ye cannot tell, 

When my protecting power is cast aside, 

What bitter storms may howl above thy wave." 


“And shall the gates be opened?” said thy voice 

(Ah me, how sweet and tender all its tones). 

“Only to thee and me the power is given 

To bid these massive portals yield their trust 

And teach the murmuring waves their destiny. 

Shall we assert our power?" I tried to gaze ; 
Beyond the barrier, bat the sun-bright mist ! 
Rolled down before me, and I could not see— 

Rolled down and shut out all save thy dear face, 

The mountains in the purple distance lost, 

The glancing river, and the quiet skies, 

And with one long, long gaze, as if to take 

Its pure and perfect beauty to my soul, 

My consolation for a darker hour, 

Trembiing, yet calm, I turned and bowed my head 





The murmuring waters stopped their pulsing beat, 
The golden mist above untrembling hung, 

As silently the massive gates uhclosed : 

With one strong leap the sparkling water fell . 
Down, down, in voiceless silence, till it seemed 
To strike the very centre of the world, 

Then broke with glad rejoicing voices forth, 

Till all the air was full of thund’rous sound, 
The wild glad cry of freest liberty: 

The solid rock trembled beneath our feet, 
Trembled the misty vapor in the air, 

All, all the flood of waters sparkled on, 

Spanned by a thousand rainbows’ braided light. 
Closer I clung to thee, for well I knew 

That never, nevermore the gates could close; 
That nevermore the waves could rest. and sing; 
That ‘neath the hurrying tide my life went down, 
And of the golden quiet in the past . 
My weary heart was bankrupt from that hour. 
The spray, like diamond dust, flew over us, 

And all the marble roses on the floor 

Sparkled and glowed as if with morning dew: 
And I awoke, my cheeks all cold and wet— 

Ah, tell me, were they sad or blissful tears ? 
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By WiILutiAaM BLACK. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘ FAREWELL ! FAREWELL |” 

ERHAPS she did not quite know 
how it had all come about ; how, 

in the midst of the trivialities of or- 
dinary life, and the distractions of a 
holiday trip, this tragic doom had 
overtaken her with swift, inevitable 
strides; but, captive as she was, and 
not a little bewildered by that sore 
aching of the heart, she nerved herself 
at this moment to act and think with 
promptitude and decision. And in- 
deed, although there was much of 
impulsive romanticism in the girl, 
there was a good deal of plain com- 
mon sense too; and she had a keen 
sense of honor. When, in that breath- 
less, wild way, she determined to free 
those who were dearest to her—and 


especially him whom she regarded 


with all the generous, self-sacrificing 
ardor of a girl’s first love—from the 
pain and unrest of which she knew 
siie was the cause, the idea of suicide 
did not even occur to her. Her quick 
pride would have instantly rejected 
what she held to be mean and coward- 
ly. But how otherwise was she to ac- 
complish that which she had now set 
her heart upon ? 

One evening, in former and happier 
days, James Drummond had amused 
his small domestic circle with a de- 
scription of a strange land. It wasa 
land distant and unnamed, far across 
the seas, to which had fled all those 
people who have mysteriously disap- 
peared from among us—absconding 
merchants who have left their coats 
and hats on the bank of a river; young 
men entangled in a love affair who 
have gone up a Welsh mountain and 
apparently never come down again; 
people supposed to have perished by 
shipwreck; married soldiers who have 
taken the opportunity of a great bat- 





tle to escape from conjugal squabbles ; 
and so forth, and so forth. In his 
idle, fanciful, desultory way, Mr. 
Drummond went on to describe this 
mysterious land, this earthly paradise 
where the debtor walked about free 
from his debts; where the young man 
no longer feared an action for breach 
of promise; where the ‘‘ missing ” sol- 
dier found peace at last. It was but 
a passing plaything; probably next 
day he could not have told that he had 
ever mentioned such a subject. But 
there was one present on that evening 
who put a higher value on Mr. Drum- 
mond’s fancies and speculations than 
he did himself. Idle words sank deep 
into her heart; for they were the ut. 
terances of the man she loved. 

And now it occurred to Violet North 
that she could do no better than go 
away to this unknown land across the 
seas; and when her friends had got 
over the temporary pain of believing 
her to have been drowned, they would 
soon forget; and he whom she most 
considered would regain that old 
bright cheerfulness of disposition that 
she remembered in the bygone time. 
What could be more simple ? And yet 
she did not sleep much that night. 

Early in the morning she arose and 
dressed herself noiselessly. For a 
brief instant she had gone to the win- 
dow, and she shuddered as she looked 
out on the gloom of the sleeping world. 
For the sea lay like a lake of ink all 
round the dark green shores; and the 
mountains of Mull were of a sombre 
purple akin to black; and the distant 
sky was dark with low and threaten- 
ing swathes of cloud. Overhead, it is 
true, the heavy grays of the dawn 
were mottled here and there with 
tinges of crimson; but it was an angry 
and ominous conjunction; and she 
shivered as she turned away. 
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She stole quietly into the small 
chamber where Amy Warrener lay 
asleep, and she but half awoke her 
girl companion and friend. 

** Are you going for a bathe, Vio- 
let ?” said she, noticing the bag that 
the other had in her hand. 

‘*T came in to say you had better 
not come with me this morning, Amy,” 
said she, in a calm voice. ‘‘It is 
gloomy and cold; and I think it will 
rain.” 

‘Then why do you go?” 

**T must go,” was the answer. ‘‘I 
have been out of sorts lately; I want 
something to waken me up. Now go 
to sleep, Amy.” 

For a second she stood irresolute. 
She would have given worlds to have 
touched her friend’s hand, to have 
kissed her and said good-by, as a 
token of her farewell to all the house- 
hold; but she did not dare to do that. 
She closed the door gently behind her, 
and went down stairs. In another 
minute she was outside. 

And. now far more awful than the 
gloom that lay over the land and sea 
—over the dark mountains and the 
woods, and the sullen waters that lap- 
ped along the desolate shore—was the 
silence of this dead world. Not abird 
seemed to be stirring yet. The si- 
lence was absolute but for the whisper- 
ing of the cold gray leaves of some 
willow bushes that the wind of the 
morning stirred. 

With her heart beating quick, she 
walked down the slope and along the 
valley toward the sea. She had no 
sense of injury to sustain her in what 
she was doing. If she had suffered 
any wrong at the hands of those whom 
she was now leaving for ever, her 
pride would have come to her rescue. 
Wrong? She turned at the foot of 
the valley, and looked back to the 
small white cottage on the hill that 
held all that she cared for upon earth; 
but her eyes could not see much, for 
she was crying bitterly. And all that 
was in her heart then was a prayer that 
the peace of heaven might descend and 
rest upon that household; and that her 
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well-beloved might never know with 
what an agony of grief she was now 
bidding him and his a last good-by. 

Then she turned again, and made her 
way toward the sea. And, as she was 
but dimly aware—for her mind was 
full of desolation—across the gloomy 
picture of the dawn the stealthy fin- 
gers of the rain began to creep, coldly 
and silently removing mountain after 
mountain, and leaving in their place a 
cloud of dismal gray. A chilling wind 
came blowing in from the sea; a cold, 
stinging drop or two of rain touched 
her face; the islands out there began 
to grow misty and remote; and then 
a slow, fine drizzle began to make the 
ferns by the roadside droop and the 
grass and weeds wetter than ever. 
She walked on blindly; perhaps it was 
the cold that made her seem to shiver 
from time to time. 

At length she got down to a part of 
the coast where a bold and rocky pro- 
montory, partly covered by trees, went 
out into the sea, sheltering from the 
violence of the waves a small bay of 
fine sand. At the corner, where the 
sand met the black rocks, stood a 
small bathing machine. There was 
not a human being to be descried any- 
where at this early hour of the morn- 
ing. 

She went along the seaward edge ef 
the rocks, and sat down, completely 
hidden from view by the trees. She 
took her hat, and put on instead a 
bonnet to which was attached a thick 
veil. Then she sat motionless, think- 
ing. 

Of what did she think then—if that 
could be called thinking that was but 
a wild, bewildered groping in the 
blackness of despair? Of the days 
long ago, when the wild schoolgirl was 
full of an audacious life and gayety; 
or of the quiet and pleasant evenings 
that she used to spend in that simple, 
beautiful, unworldly household, where 
all good and noble things are rever- 
enced, and the mean and base had no 
existence; or of the dawning of that 
wonderful hope that for a brief time 
had added a strange glow and color to 
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her life? If she saw these beautiful 
pictures, it was as through a darkened 
glass. Her mind was overshadowed. 
She was almost as one that was dead. 

Some mechanical instinct made her 
think of the time. She looked at her 
watch. The great steamer coming 
down from the Hebrides, and bound 
for Glasgow by way of the Mull, was 
due in an hour; and she had nearly 


three miles to walk to the pier. She 
rose. 
Her funeral service was simple. She 


merely placed the small bag she car- 
ried on the rocks, close to the edge— 
so that they might imagine she drop- 
ped it there when she slipped and fell 
over—and then she threw her hat into 
the sea. She watched it float; the 
dark current was running strong. 
Would they seek for her body far over 
there by the gloomy shores of Lismore 
and Morven ? 

She pulled the thick veil down over 
her face; and then she set out to walk 
to the quay—in the slow drizzle of the 
rain. She had now assumed a more 
courageous gait; she was resolved to 
bear herself bravely; now that she 
had to face the world for herself; in a 
pathetic, bewildered way she even 
tried to look at the merry side of the 
whole business, and wondered what 
the people in the steamer would say 
if they knew they had a dead woman 
on board. Toaid this enforcement of 
courage, she tried to hum a cheerful 
air; but she quite broke down in that; 
for right in the middle of it she hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of that white 
cottage, far up the valley, in the midst 
of the grays and greens of the hills; 
and the merry song ended in a chok- 
ing sensation of the throat. She turn- 
ed away her head, and would look no 
more in that direction. 

There was a great deal of bustle 
about the pier, for the big steamer 
from the north was just coming in, 
and there were cattle and goods to be 
landed. In the general confusion she 
would easily have escaped recognition, 
even if any of the people about had 
happened to know ber; but in any 
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case she only remained a minute or 
two on the quay, for as soon as the 
Clansman came in, she went on board 
and got below, where she remained 
during the whole time the steamer was 
unloading and loading again. She 
was quite alone in the large cabin; few 
people coming from the north care to 
go round the Mull of Cantyre when 
they have the option of cutting through 
the Crinan canal. She sat in a corner 
of the cabin, in the twilight, closely 
veiled; and it was not until she felt 
the vessel begin to throb with the ac- 
tion of the screw that she ventured 
up on deck. The Clansman was just 
putting off from the pier. 

Was there not time to undo what 
she had done ? As the steamer backed, 
she saw that she could easily spring on 
to the edge of the quay; and for a 
second she found herself almost driven 
to this leap, the despair of her isola- 
tion getting the mastery over her. 
But she held on firmly to an iron rail- 
ing beside her. Inanother second the 
Clansman had got clear away from the 
pier, and was churning her way out 
to sea. 

That dreadful morning seemed to 
consist of years. Was it not years 
since—in the half-forgotten long-ago 
—that she looked up with a vague ter- 
ror to the mottled gray and crimson 
of the sky, and shuddered at the aw- 
ful silence of the world ? How long 
ago was it she had sat on the rocks, and 
pictured to herself her friends coming 
down to seek for her, and finding her 
bag close to the edge of the precipice, 
where, as they would imagine, she 
had dropped it as she stumbled and 
fell into the depths below? Then 
the sad, despairing walk along the 
wet ways in the silence of the morn- 
ing. Now she was surrounded by the 
noise of many people talking in a 
strange tongue; and it all seemed a 
wild dream to her, She was not cry- 
ing now. She was thinking, in a dull 
and confused way, of all manner of 
ordinary things—of the indifference of 
these poor Highland people to the 
rain; of the cattle on board; of the 
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discomfort of travelling at night by 
rail from Greenock to London; of the 
two five-pound notes and the two 
sovereigns she had in her purse. 
The people about her were very busy 
with their own affairs, or they might 
have wondered why this tall girl, 
wrapped up in her waterproof and 
veil, stood there as motionless as a 
statue, gazing blankly at the coast 
they were leaving behind. 

But by-and-by she became strangely 
agitated; for as the steamer got fur- 
ther away from the land, she came in 
view of the valley at the head of which 
stood Castle Bandbox, and she ought 
to have been able to get a glimpse of 
the white cottage on the hill, but she 
could not, for it was hidden behind 
the gray mists of the rain. And then 
it seemed to her that now at last her 
only friends were lost to her for ever 
and ever; and still her heart-strings 
clung to that wild shore and the misty 
valley until she thought they would 
break. The bitter agony of parting 
from all that she cared to know and 
see seemed worse to her than death it- 
self; she would have welcomed with 
a glad joy a real death rather than the 
living death which now lay before her 
in her way through the world. 

‘*Far away—in the beautiful mea- 
dows— is the house of my home. Many 
atime I went out from it into the valley. 
Oh my beautiful, still valley, I greet you 
a thousand times! Farewell, fare- 
well!” 

The echoes came to her from out of 
the half-forgotten past; they spoke of 
a time when such temporary partings 
were the sweetest pleasure compared 
to the bitterness she wus now endur- 
ing. How yearningly the girl’s heart 
clung to that fast-receding land! The 
world around her seemed to know she 
was leaving home, friends, and the one 
beautiful glad hope that for a time had 
brightened her life; and that she was 
leaving them forever, Far over there, 
the long lines of hills seemed them- 
selves clouded over with the darkness 
of grief; and the gray mists were weep- 
ing remote and in silence; and the 
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very winds of heaven, blowing coldly 
about her, had but that one sad re- 
frain, ‘‘ Farewell! Farewell!” Then 
the coast disappeared altogether be- 
hind the mists of the rain; and she 
turned to the restless gray-green sea 
that was rushing by—the sea that 
in a short while her friends would 
be regarding as her nameless grave; 
and in her heart she prayed to God 
that as soon as may be the burden of 
life might be taken from her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN LONDON. 

Damp and windy as was Euston sta- 
tion on this wet and mild September 
morning, it was nevertheless a welcome 
relief from the close carriage in which 
she had slept but little during the 
night. She was glad to breathe the 
fresher air. She looked around with 
some surprise—for town sights were as 
yet unfamiliar to ber—as she walked 
along toward the gate. 

‘*Cab, miss ?” 

She wondered what a dead woman 
could want with a cab; and passed on. 

But she was not blindly and heed- 
lessly walking alone into the world of 
London. All the long night she had 
pondered over what she should do; 
and her high courage stood her in 
good stead. So far as might be, she 
had laid down shrewd, practical plans. 
She knew very well, for example, that 
with £9 10s. in her pocket it was im- 
possible for her to set out for that dis- 
tant transatlantic region where the 
mysteriously dead come to life again ; 
she would have to remain in London, 
and support herself, and save money 
for the long voyage. Before getting 
a situation she would have to get 
lodgings; before looking about for 
proper lodgings, she would have to 
go to a hotel, and before going to a 
hotel she would have to provide her- 
self with some luggage, for the sake 
of appearances. It was well that she 
had all these things to think about, 
just at this time. 
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A curious fancy took possession of 
her that she would like to have a look 
at her former home; and there was lit- 
tle risk in doing so, for she was deep- 
ly veiled, and besides it was the fami- 
ly breakfast hour. 

‘*They don’t know yet I am dead,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘or I might ap- 
pear at the window and give Anatolia 
a fright.” 

She was turning the corner of the 
railings when she was nearly knocked 
down by a tall white-bearded man 
who was pushing by in a great hurry. 
He just avoided a collision; muttered, 
‘*I beg your pardon—I beg your par- 
don,” and hastened on without notic- 
ing her. 

But she had caught one swift glimpse 
of this man’s face, and that was full 
of anxious pain. : 

She looked after him with a secret 
fear. Had he just got a telegram 
then? Was he about to start for Scot- 
land by the day mail? Or had he just 
got a letter describing the unavailing 
search along the shore for the body 
of his daughter; and was he about to 
telegraph areply ? The bewilderment 
of trouble in her father’s face touched 
her deeply, and she would fain have 
rushed after him, and confessed; but 
she hardened herself and remained 
firm. 

‘*T am sorry for you, poor papa,” 
she was thinking to herself, as she 
stood and looked after the retreating 
figure, ‘‘and for them too; for you 
will all be pained for a little while. 
But in the end it will be better. Ina 
year or two you will all be happier; 
and by that time you will have forgot- 
ten all that was bad about mc; and if 
you think of me at all, it will be a 
kindly sort of thinking.” 

So she walked on, assuring herself 
that she had done right; though her 
mind was still filled by the picture of 
that man hurrying by with a wild 
grief in his face. 

In Tottenham Court Road she pur- 
chased a large and heavy portmanteau, 
which further crippled her finances, 
but she reasoned with herself that a 
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light portmanteau would provoke sus- 
picion at the hotel; while, when she set 
sail for the mysterious region, a for- 
midable portmanteau such as she had 
bought would come in handy. Hav- 
ing thus equipped herself with lug- 
gage, she got a four-wheeled cab, and 
bade the driver drive to a certain 
small and semi-private hotel in Great 
Portiand street. She had been there 
once with her father to visit some 
Canadian friends, and had been struck 
by the smiling and roseate face of the 
landlady. 

The buxom dame, with her ruddy 
cheeks and her black curls, was stand- 
ing in the hall when she entered. There 
was no great embarrassment about the 
tall and shapely young lady, who ex- 
plained that she wanted a room for 
two or three days until she could pro- 
vide herself with lodgings; but fora 
moment she quailed, for the landlady 
regarded her with a puzzled expres- 
sion, as if she half remembered the 
face. However, as Violet instantane- 
ously recollected, she could not possi- 
bly know her name; and indeed the 
landlady dismissed the effort at recog- 
nition, and bade the hall porter carry 
the young lady’s luggage up to a par- 
ticular room. The young lady asked 
if she might have some tea and dry 
toast sent up to her; her experiences 
in Canada perhaps accounting for the 
businesslike air which she wore. 

When she was quite alone she sat 
down and began to think. It was very 
terrible, this sensation of being in a 
strange house, among strange people, 
all by herself. If she felt like this al- 
ready, how would she be able to reach 
that distant country in which she was 
to remain hidden for the rest of her 
life; or was this only the first plunge 
that affected her so ? 

A tap at the door made her heart 
jump; it was only a maid servant with 
asmall tray. Before she went again, 
the girl said with a sudden impulse— 

‘* Would you ask the landlady if she 
would kindly step up for a moment ?” 

The roseate face was a friendly face; 
the fat woman had regarded this girl 
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with a friendly look of interest. And 
now—with a womanly seeking for 
sympathy—she would tell her a!l of her 
story that needed to be told; and she 
would ask for advice, which she knew 
that comfortable looking dame would 
not refuse. 

Mrs. Roberts came up stairs, a little 
out of breath. She begged to be ex- 
cused for taking a chair when she en- 
tered the room. Violet besought her 
to remain seated, as she wished to say 
something toher. Mrs. Roberts’s round 
black eyes seemed to grow bigger and 
blacker with surprise when she heard 
how this beautiful young lady, with 
her refined ways, and her distinguished 
carriage, and fashionable travelling 
dress, was suddenly compelled to earn 
her own living, and was anxious to 
obtain any employment by which she 
could fairly support herself. Mrs. 
Roberts indeed was a little puzzled. 
She could not get over the impression 
that this young lady was a very supe- 
rior person; and that to talk of her 
becoming a governess or lady’s maid, 
or anything of that sort, was on the 
face of it ludicrous, But when Miss 
Violet, presuming on the evident in- 
terest which the good woman showed, 
asked her if she had any notion what 
wages the girls in the telegraph offices 
got, then Mrs. Roberts began to be- 
lieve that she was in earnest, and that 
one of those catastrophes which too 
frequently bring down superior per- 
sons to the most absolute poverty had 
thrown this distinguished looking 
young lady in a measure under ker 
protection. The curious thing was, 
that she, as a landlady, and having 
the instincts and experiences of a 
landlady, never suspected Miss Violet 
North of being a professional swindler. 
All the outward circumstances of the 
case suggested that conclusion, and it 
may be said that of the various em- 
ployments mentioned by Miss North 
there was none for which nature had 
so thoroughly fitted her as that of 
professional swindling; for she had a 
face and manner that instantly inspired 
confidence. This Mrs. Roberts, for 
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example, looked at the girl’s eyes, and 
heard her voice; and she was satisfied. 
She would have left her in charge of 
all the silver in the house. 

Perhaps it may be said that if she 
had possessed the internal nature of a 
professional swindler, she would have 
lost this candor, and sweetness, and 
innocence which externally inspired 
confidence. But this is a dangerous 
theory. I remember Mr. Drummond 
giving us a long lecture one evening 
after dinner, when the ladies had left, 
about a photograph some one showed 
him of a notorious woman who was 
then being talked of all over England. 
The puzzle was how this woman had 
the simple innocence and sweetness of 
a girl of sixteen written in every linea- 
ment of her face, and shining in the 
amiability of her eyes. He declared it 
was no puzzle at all. He insisted that 
there were human beings so utterly 
lacking the moral sense that in the 
worst deeps of wickedness they pre- 
served the innocence of ignorance. 
They were not depraved; they never 
had anything to deprave. This girl, 
he declared, as she sat down before 
the photographer, knowing that her 
portrait would be exhibited in every 
stationer’s window, had no more sense 
of shame than a beast of the field. 
Look at the sparrow, said he, that 
does not think it mean or contempti- 
ble to filch from another sparrow a 
piece of bread lawfully the property of 
the latter: are there not women who 
have as simple a disregard for the 
other commandments as the sparrow 
has for the eighth? But this is get- 
ting too far afield; and we must re- 
turn to the buxom landlady and her 
new protégée. 

‘* Well, Miss——” 

‘* Main,” said Violet, at a venture. 

‘*Miss Main, if you really do want 
some employment of that kind, I shall 
be glad to do what I can to help you; 
though it is not easy nowadays, for all 
the young girls are too proud to be- 
come housemaids—they must educate 
themselves, and give themselves airs, 
and become assistants, and clerks, and 
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showwomen in shops. My brother-in- 
law advertised not long ago for a 
young lady——_ By the way, I should 
not wonder if he knew of something 
that would suit you. He is a photog- 
rapher in Regent street. If you like, 
I will walk down with you to his place, 
by-and-by, when I have got affairs in 
order.” 

‘“*T am sure it is very kind of you,” 
said the girl—and indeed this sudden 
stumbling on a good-natured woman 
made the world seem better and 
brighter. ‘‘ Whenever you have a few 
minutes to spare, I shall be ready. In 
the mean time, I think I will lie down; 
for I am rather tired. I have been 
travelling all night.” 

Mrs. Roberts left with a certain 
pleased sense of dignity and conse- 
quence. She was aiding, counselling, 
patronizing one who was distinctly a 
superior person; for, if this girl had 
been of any common kind, would she 
not have eagerly refused to cause so 
much trouble? Whereas, the young 
lady accepted her good offices with 
evident gratitude, it is true, but still 
with a measure of calmness which 
showed she had been in the habit of 
receiving attention. Whata fine thing 
it isto have dark and tender eyes, a 
proud, sweet mouth, and the ingenu- 
ous blush and smile of twenty. If 
Vioiet North had been less bountifully 
gifted by nature, she might have 
found it less easy to interest people in 
her favor on the very first day of her 
entrance into London. 

It was nearly one o’clock before 
these two left the hotel, and by this 
time the streets had been completely 
dried up by the bright September sun- 
shine. After the wet morning crowds 
of mothers and daughters had come 
out to do their shopping. Oxford 
street and Regent street were full of 
animation. And Mrs. Roberts had at- 
tired herself somewhat splendidly ; and 
was pleased to walk with this distin- 
guished looking young lady; and said 
to her with a smile— 

**Do you know, Miss Main, people 
would not imagine from your dress 
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that you were inquiring for a situation 
where you will probably not get more 


“than fourteen shillings a week ?” 


‘* As soon as I get work I will get a 
dress to suit it,” said the girl meekly. 

She was glad to get out of the glare 
of Regent street; there was a terrible 
risk of her running against some of 
her father’s friends. She followed the 
stout landlady up the gloomy little 
staircase. Presently they stood in a 
spacious chamber filled with colored 
portraits of all sizes; and here they 
found one or two people meekly await- 
ing their fate, while some one was be- 
ing operated on in the surgery above. 

They had to wait a considerable 
time; for Mr. Roberts was a busy 
man. When at last he did appear— 
a tall, grave person, with an untidy 
dress and unkempt hair, his hands 
black with nitrate of silver—he seem- 
ed rather to resent the intrusion of his 
roseate sister-in-law. But he glanced 
at Violet. 

‘*T have no vacancy,” said he ina 
quick, raucous voice. ‘‘I fancy 
Dowse has—my next-door neighbor— 
the furniture people. I think he 
wants a young woman—a young lady 
—to keep the books. You can write a 
clear hand, of course? Write me a 
few lines at this table.” 

Violet was rather flurried by his 
quick, harsh way of speaking. 

“*T think I can write very well,” 
said she, ‘* but—but my hand trembies 
just now——” 

‘*Oh,” said he, as the next victim 
was asked to walk up stairs, ‘‘ you 
had better go in and call on Mr, 
Dowse yourself, Excuse me; this is 
my busiest time in the day. Good 
morning, Sally, good morning.” 

The blithe landlady was not discom- 
fited. 

‘* We will go in at once and see Mr. 
Dowse,” said she with decision. 

‘‘T am putting you to a great deal 
of trouble,” said, Violet. 

‘We will talk about that after- 
ward,” she replied. 

Everybody has heard of—and a good 
many husbands know to their cost— 
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the firm of Dowse & Son, the great 





domestic decorators, makers of Gothic , 


furniture, carvers in wood and stone, 
and workers in metal. They are the 
high priests of medieval forms and 
colors; they have established a cultus 
in South Kensington; all about Camp- 
den Hill their disciples cry aloud 
against the gilded fripperies of these 
modern days. Even as you go past 
the gaudy windows in Regent street 
there is one that attracts you by its 
mysterious severity; the eye is arrest- 
ed. For these regenerators of taste 
have not scrupled to employ the ex- 
treme methods of their art even in 
decorating their business premises; 
you must lay aside recollections of 
wordly vanity and vulgar comfort 
even as you enter that narrow and 
gloomy corridor which is painted a 
livid Egyptian red. You come to a 
narrow door; the under part is of 
wood, painted a dead sea-green—the 
upper part apparently consists of the 
ends of glass bottles, bars of brass 
crossing the semi-transparent panes. 
You enter, and are overawed. There 
is no trifling, no flippancy, in the 
stern, unyielding lines, in the massive 
forms, in the gloomy colors. The oak 
dado is studded with hand-painted 
tiles; there is an unpitying stare in 
the eyes of the falcon, and the leaves 
of that bit of apple blossom will last 
for ever and ever. There is some- 
thing severer than sadness in the cold 
gray-green of the wall. Then the 
broad frieze, with its melancholy pro- 
cession of figures, and its legend in 
stiff gold letters below: how can those 
men and women look happy when the 
firmament above them—that is to say, 
the roof—is of solid black and green, 
with splashes of orange leaves instead 
of stars ? 

Well, one must be fair to Messrs. 
Dowse & Son, and their fellow work- 
ers, They have abolished floral car- 
pets; they have banished gilded plas- 
ter; they have inspired a love of sound 
workmanship and honest materials. 
It is true that their theory of utility 
being the proper basis of all ornament 
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is not always carried out; for they 
give us windows that are everything 
that is beautiful, only they don’t let in 
light; and they give us dining-room 
sideboards that would shudder if cold 
meat were put on them instead of 
blue china; they give us mirrors that 
only reflect distortions, and place them 
so that even these can scarcely be seen; 
they give us quite loyely and remark- 
able fireplaces, the most insignificant 
feature of which is the fire; and, in- 
deed, when you have your dining-room 
finally furnished, and you ask some 
people to dine with you, you find, in 
looking round the room, that the fur- 
niture is everything and the people 
nothing at all. But high art is as 
Schopenhauer in its contempt for the 
worthless race of man. 

Now this Mr. Dowse was a stout, 
middle-sized, pink-faced, and white- 
haired man, who had eyes at once 
shrewd and genial. In business he 
was both keen and generous; his mon- 
ey came to him easily, and he spent it 
lightly; he had already made a large 
fortune for himself, and he was not at 
all slow to let the artists and artificers 
whom he employed share in his pros- 
perity. He was an excellent master; 
he knew good work and would pay 
well for it; and he took good care to 
be paid very well for it in turn. 
When, having had some conversation 
with this tall young lady (and being 
quick to see the artistic value of her 
graceful figure and dark hair in these 
premises which he tried to make as 
like a private house as possible), and 
when, through some passing shyness, 
he had turned from her to Mrs. Rob- 
erts and quietly asked what salary the 
young lady required, and when Mrs. 
Roberts, boldly seizing the occasion, 
said @ guinea a week, he assented at 
once. If she had said two guineas, he 
would have assented at once. He was 
almost carelessly liberal in such mat- 
ters; partly because he made other 
people pay for his extravagance. So 
it was understood that Violet North 
was to have a week’s trial in this 
Gothic furniture place; and she was 
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given an elaborate illustrated cata- 
logue that she might take home with 
her and become acquainted with its 
technical terms. 

Then as to lodgings, Mrs. Roberts 
was good enough to provide her with 
these also. Miss North, or rather Miss 
Main, explained that it was necessary 
for her to save as much as ever she 
could out of that guinea a week, and 
that a single small room would be 
quite enough for her. She would be at 
work all day, and could dispense with 
a sitting room at night. 

**T wonder when they shut u~ that 
place in the evening ?” she said. 

Mrs. Roberts did not know; but 
pointed out that that was not the sort 
of place to expect late customers. 

**Oh, but I hope they will keep 
open very late,” said Miss Main. 

“Why?” 

‘*Because I shall have less time to 
sit by myself after getting home.” 

** But ”—said the landlady with some 
surprise—‘‘ have you no friends or ac- 
quaintances at all—not a single person 
to go to see of an evening——” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Main with a smile, 
‘**T will come and see you sometimes if 
you will let me.” 

‘*There is no one else ?” 

‘*Not any one. My friends are in 
Scotland. I suppose there is some 
stationer’s shop about here where they 
lend you out books ?” 

The room that the girl eventually 
rented was in a house in Great Titch- 
field street; she said it was absolutely 
necessary for her to live near Regent 
street. And if Mrs. Roberts had hap- 
pened to follow her protégée any morn- 
ing as she went down to Mr. Dowse’s 
warchouse, she would have observed 
that Miss Main, always deeply veiled, 
never walked along Oxford street and 
down Regent street, but invariably 
went down through the narrow little 
streets lying behind Regent street, and 
then got into that thoroughfare close 
by Mr. Dowse’s place. 

The week passed; and Mr. Dowse 
expressed himself quite satisfied. He 
even hoped that Miss Main found her 
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situation comfortable; and hinted that 
if there was any altcration in hours, or 
anything of that sort, which she might 
prefer, she would have every consider- 
ation shown her. Indeed, her duties 
were not very severe; for every article 
was numbered, and figured, and priced 
in the catalogue, so that she had an 
unfailing book of reference. She had 
a pretty little desk all to herself con- 
siderably back in the premises; and 
she could see the ladies and gentlemen 
who came in to consult Mr. Dowse or 
his son, and she could hear them talk, 
herself being unnoticed in the half 
twilight. On the other hand, Mr. 
Dowse was glad to get an assistant 
who, besides being able to write clear- 
ly and well, never made any mistakes 
in the spelling of Italian words and 
put the proper accents over her French. 
Both father and son became very 
friendly with the young lady, and in- 
sensibly began to draw her into con- 
sultations about the colors of hang- 
ings, and so forth, until on some 
points her opinion was invariably ask- 
ed. Once, indeed, Mr. Dowse, senior, 
was fairly surprised by some remark 
she made, and he said to her: 

‘*T must say, Miss Main, that you 
seem to know a good deal about a 
great many things.” 

The girl cast her eyes down. 

‘*T— once lived with some friends,” 
she said timidly, ‘‘who knew every- 
thing, I think; and I used to hear 
them talk.” 

‘*You must have listened to good 
purpose,” said he in a kindly way. 

Well, it was a sufficiently monoto- 
nous life that the girl led; but she re- 
flected, with great gratitude, that it 
might have been much harder to bear. 
When she grew tired of reading at 
night in that solitary little room, she 
used to turn out the gas and go and 
sit at the window. She stared out at 
the pavements, and the few passers by, 
and the gas lamps, and the blazing 
windows of a distant public house; 
but she did not see much of these 
things. A dream used to come before 
her eyes; and in place of the gaunt 
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buildings opposite she saw a wonder- 
ful and beautiful picture stretching 
out before her. It was twilight in the 
magical northern land; a faint glow 
of saffron and red dying out over the 
mountains of Mull; a clearer metallic 
greenish-yellow light all over the 
north; and the sea around the islands 
shining in silver-gray. And away 
down there in the south, over the 
black island of Kerrara, the new moon 
hung in the violet-hued heavens, its 
silver crescent cut in twain by a flake 
of purple cloud. She could hear the 
wash of the waves around the shores. 

Then she thought of her friends 
there, especially of him who had been 
more than any friend toher. It might 
have been expected that now she had 
cut herself off for ever from those old 
friends and old associations, and be- 
come surrounded by new persons and 
new circumstances, the latter would 
dull the influence of the former over 
her. Nosuch thing was possible. That 
unseen influence governed her; it in- 
terpenetrated her very nature. Her 
love for this man took the form of an 
idolatrous reverence for all that he had 
taught her, for all that she had heard 
him say. More than ever she would 
have had to confess to herself, as she 
had confessed in former days, ‘‘ Thou 
art my life, my love, my heart; the 
very eyes of me.” It was through his 
eyes that she still saw the world 
around her, however indifferent it had 
become to her. It used to move her 
admiration to see how that tall student 
of men and manners seemed to be in- 
terested in everything, and how he 
was quite content to go anywhere, cer- 
tain to be amused if not instructed. 
She could not pretend to this keen, 
restless curiosity; for the world had 
grown very tame to her; but her im- 
pressions of things were as certainly 
moulded by his influence over her as 
if he had been there to speak to her. 
One night she got tired of sitting and 
staring out at the empty strects. She 
relit the gas, and took out a small 
note-book from her pocket. She 
would try to recollect all the things 
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that he had said to her—those chance 
reflections which he dropped from 
time to time in the careless flow of his 
talk—and this would be the only me- 
mento of him she would be able to 
take with her when she left England 
for ever. And so the meek Boswell 
began to put down these lines: 

‘*Did you ever try to extinguish a 
piece of wood at night, and find at the 
end but one red spark, a beautiful red 
eye that came again and again through 
the black as you struck at it with the 
poker—without feeling that you were 
a@ murderer, and the destroyer of a 
beautiful secret life ! 

‘*The only hope of posthumous fame 
that an ordinary Englishman has is to 
live in the memory of his children and 
other relations. This is a great moral 
safeguard; it has the most beneficial 
influence during life. 

‘* Everybody is vain; but some peo- 
ple have the faculty of concealing their 
vanity. On the other hand, ought 
that to be considered a vice which is 
@ universal, ingrained, inevitable con- 
stituent of human nature? What is 
the good of protesting that the sky 
ought to be pink ? 

‘*The man who considers himself 
wholly independent of other people— 
as owing nothing to them that he can- 
not pay—-is a dastardly repudiator of 
millions of debts of obligation, not 
one of which has been paid, or could 
be paid, to the real creditor. All his 
life long he has been saying to person 
after person, ‘I am much obliged to 
you;’ and if he were anything else 
than a miserable sneak, he would make 
of these perpetual small obligations a 
general fund to be drawn upon when 
occasion offers. The other day a wo- 
man said she would be much obliged 
to me if I bought a box of matches of 
her. I bought the box of matches, 
But what is the use of her being 
obliged to me when I shall never see 
her again? She ought to pay off the 
obligation to her husband or to her 
children.” 

And so she wrote on; but how cold 
and formal these things looked want- 
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ing the quick variation of tone and the 
look of the bright, observant eyes ! 
They were but as dead leaves shaken 
off from the living tree; one could 
scarcely believe that these poor with- 
ered things had ever shone green in 
the sunlight. 

As she turned over page after page, 
she came to a scrap of printed matter, 
apparently cut out of a newspaper. It 
was a paragraph describing a ‘‘ Sad 
Occurrence in the Highlands”; and it 
told how a young lady, daughter of 
Sir Acton North, the well-known en- 
gineer, had been on a visit to some 
friends in the Highlands, and how, 
going on a certain morning for her ac- 
customed bathe in the sea, she must 
have stumbled, fallen down the rocks, 
and been drowned, her hand bag hav- 
ing been found at the edge of the 
rocks, and her hat having been picked 
up by some fishermen a mile or two 
further along the coast. 

‘* And not a word in praise of me,” 
she was thinking to herself as she 
looked at the well-worn bit of paper. 
*‘Just when you are recently dead 
they generally say nice things about 
you. Here they don’t even mention 
the sweetness of my temper, which 
even my friends—particularly Lady 
North — universally acknowledged 
while I was alive. But perhaps they 
will publish a memoir of me some day 
under the title of ‘The Meek School- 
girl: an Example for all Good Young 
Children.’ ” 

She pushed the book and the bit of 
paper away. Her eyes were tired, and 
perhaps a trifle sad in spite of all her 
joking. She leaned her arms on the 
table, and put down her head on them, 
and looked as if she slept. That was 
how she let the spirit escape from its 
prison house; London no longer held 
her at this moment; for she was up at 
Isle Ornsay, in the clear light of the 
summer days, with the blue waters 
around her, and sweet airs blowing 
over from the hills. That was the 


beautiful, shining land where life had 
seemed fair and lovely to her for a 
brief while; and in this solitude of 
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London, with its hopeless days and 
lonely evenings, her sick heart yearn- 
ed back toward that never-to-be-for- 
gotten time, and she saw it again be- 
fore her asadream. Was not this the 
Sea Pyot, with her white sails shining 
in the sun? Over there, at the point 
of the land, was the lighthouse; pres- 
ently they would go scudding by, to 
raise flocks of screaming sea birds off 
the rocks. Are the guns on deck ? 
There may be curlew in the bay be- 
yond. And see how the green waves 
rush by, breaking in masses ef foam; 
and how the great sails strain with the 
wind; and how the prow of the 
shapely little vessel rises and breasts 
the swell of the waters. Whither 
away now ? still further into the far 
northern solitudes, full of mystery and 
tenderness, where the air is sweet, and 
God Himself seems near in the awful 
silence of the mountains and the maj- 
esty of the rolling scas? Enough. 
She rises, here in this poor lodging- 
house in London, and her eyes are so 
blinded by her tears that as she looks 
around her she scarce can tell whether 
the beautiful, pathetic dream has 
wholly gone. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LAURELS AT WOMBLEY FLAT. 

Tue Dowse family, father, mother, 
and son, lived near Eton, the members 
of the firm getting down each evening 
in time for dinner. If nothing but 
high art was known in their place in 
Regent street, nothing but middle- 
class comfort, of a somewhat profuse 
order, reigned throughout The Lau- 
rels, Wombley Flat. It was a large, 
irregular, whitewashed house, with 
verandas, plenty of conservatories, 
French windows throwing in floods of 
light into the rooms, lounging easy 
chairs of all sorts of shapes, old-fash- 
ioned grates, with hobs to them, and 
cigar ash trays on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. 

On Friday evening the Dowses were 
as usual dining together. Mrs. Dowse 
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had been a slim and spry young bur- 
lesque actress when Mr. Dowse mar- 
ried her and carried her off the stage; 
she was now a portly and elderly per- 
son, with a comfortable, complexion- 
less face, and silvery gray hair, who 
dearly loved her midday lunch and its 
bottled stout, and who wore a good 
deal of jewelry in the evening. Her 
son was also fat and pale of face, part- 
ing his auburn hair in the middle, and 
combing it down on his forehead. He 
was the member of the firm who lent 
solemnity and mystery to its transac- 
tions. It was he who devised schemes 
of coloring for the interior of a house; 
and there was a certain vague earnest- 
ness of belief about him which quali- 
fied and condoned the shrewd and 
sometimes jocular look of his father. 
Dowse Pére treated the esoteric talk of 
Dowse Fils with great respect; he saw 
that other people believed in those 
subtle laws of tone and harmony; he 
was content to leave the whole arrange- 
ment of a house in the hands of his 
son, while he undertook the not un- 
profitable business of furnishing it 
with high-art furniture. 

‘* Mother,” said Mr. Edward Dowse, 
on this particular evening, ‘‘I had a 
talk with Roberts, the photographer, 
to-day about that young lady we have 
had with us now for some time ” 

**Miss Main ?” 

‘*Yes; and she seems to be a greater 
mystery than ever. His sister-in-law 
tells him that the girl lives the life of 
a hermit; goes straight home every 
evening and never stirs out; spends 
her time in reading or writing. On 
the Sunday forenoon, when everybody 
else is at church, she goes for a walk 
in Regent’s Park; in the afternoon 
when everybody else is at home or out 
walking, she goes to church. That is 
a lively sort of life, isn’t it?” 

‘¢ And what is the mystery, Teddy ?” 
asked Mrs. Dowse, with just a trace of 
Irish accent. 

‘*Why, it appears Mrs. Roberts 
knew nothing at all about her before 
she brought her into our place. Did 

- you know that, father ?” 
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Mr. Dowse was at all times disposed 
to take an easy, after-dinner view of 
things; and more particularly at the 
present moment was he unlikely to 
bother his head about the missing por- 
tions in the history of Miss Main. 

‘* Well, I didn’t,” said he. ‘I im- 
agined she was some sort of acquaint- 
ance. But what does it matter? The 
proof of a puddin’, you know. Miss 
Main answers our purpose admirably.” 

‘*T did not mean that at all,” said 
Dowse, junior, with a flush coming 
into his pale face; for did it not ap- 
pear that he had been suggesting sus- 
picions? ‘‘I was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. Now just look 
at the iife that girl is leading. It 
isn’t fit for a human creature. And I 
don’t believe she has a friend in Lon- 
don——” 

‘*Well, well?” said Mr. Dowse 
dreamily. He was thinking of having 
his cigar in the drawing-room, with 
Mrs. Dowse singing her favorite old 
Irish songs to him. 

‘* Well, mother, what do you say to 
running up to town to-morrow and 
persuading the girl to come down here 
with you till the Monday? It would 
be an act of common Christian charity ; 
and I can assure you she is a most 
ladylike girl——” 

“Tl do it—I will, Teddy, if ye 
like,” said she readily, and she looked 
at her husband. 

Mr. Dowse had frequently a quict 
laugh to himself at his wife and son, 
who were really simple, good-natured 
people, with not much sense of humor 
in their composition ; but on this occa- 
sion he could not altogether keep si- 
lent, even in yielding to them. 

‘* Let us have a clear understanding 
about it, Teddy,” said he. ‘‘I don't 
mind her coming here—indeed, she 
deserves a holiday, for she is the most 
tremendously conscientious girl about 
her work I ever saw. That’s all very 
fine, you know; but is that the whole 
of it? I hope you don’t mean to in- 
troduce her into the firm—Dowse, Son, 
and Daughter-in-law ?” 

‘*And what’s the use of your put- 
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ting such nonsense into the boy’s 
head ?” cried Mrs. Dowse; but she 
laughed all the time, for she had seen, 
the handsome young lady many a time, 
and if the boy would like to havea 
pretty wife, why shouldn’t he ? 

The young man, though he blushed 
worse than ever, affected to treat this 
suggestion as too ridiculous. 

** Why, I know,” said he, ‘‘ that she 
is engaged to some Scotchman or 
other.” 

‘*And how did you find that out, 
Teddy ?” asked his mother. 

‘*The simplest thing in the world,” 
said he, though he was not a little 
proud of his astuteness. ‘‘She is al- 
ways quoting the sayings and opinions 
of some friends of hers in Scotland; 
and you can easily see they are the 
opinions of a man—a woman wouldn't 
believe so much in another woman. 
She has no friends in London—he 
must be a Scotchman——” 

‘*But how do you know she is en- 
gaged to him?” 

‘* Well, can you imagine a beautiful 
girl like that without a sweetheart ? 
Impossible |!” 

The object of Dowse, junior, in ask- 
ing this favor—which was immcediate- 
ly granted by his indulgent parents— 
was a mixed one. Doubtless he did 
feel some pity for the girl; and knew 
that he was doing a friendly action in 
breaking in on the monotony of her life. 
But Edward Dowse had a number of 
nebulous ambitions floating about in 
his mind. The study of the mysterious 
harmonies of colors was only his out- 
ward and visible calling. Sometimes 
he dreamed he would be a great paint- 
er; at other times a certain vein of po- 
etical sentiment, which he undoubted- 
ly possessed, enabled him to compose 
a sonnet or a lyric of some mild merit. 
These aspirations never amounted to a 
passion; he was haunted by self-criti- 
cism; probably he had too wide and 
intelligent a knowledge of the meth- 
ods of other people ever to attack any 
definite, original work boldly, and 
without thought of anything but his 
own purpose. However, the aspira- 
30 
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tions remained floating about in a 
mind that had too many half-formed 


sympathies. The more he looked at 
this girl the more he was fascinated by 
the possibility that she might become 
the shock that would suddenly precip- 
itate the floating crystals of his fancy. 
He seemed to gather strength as he 
regarded her; there was something 
dauntless and high-spirited in her 
bearing which might inspire a man to 
write a fiery poem of patriotism and 
war. There was a mystery, too, about 
her; she might reveal to him some 
tragedy—some glimpse of the pain, 
and suffering, and fortitude to be met 
with among the commonplaceness of 
life. He did not wish to fall in love 
with her; but he was fascinated by 
her; and he wondered whether he 
might not learn something of the story 
that was hidden behind that proud re- 
serve of hers. 

Mrs. Dowse had a hard fight of it 
with Violet, who, with great gratitude, 
but also with much firmness, declined 
to go down to Berkshire. But Mrs. 
Dowse had not come up to London for 
nothing. Pressed into a corner, the 
girl weakly based her defence on the 
fact that she had no travelling bag; 
whereupon a travelling bag was in- 
stantly produced by Mr. Dowse him- 
self, who forthwith sent off his wife 
and Miss Violet in a cab to the lodg- 
ings of the latter, where she made a 
few necessary preparations for her 
brief journey. Mrs. Dowse was very 
kind to her. 

Now if these friendly people had any 
notion before that there was some 
mystery about the girl, they were not 
likely to have the impression removed 
by a closeracquaintance. She seemed 
strangely familiar with modes of life 
not likely to come within the ken of a 
shop assistant. Yet she talked very 
little during the railway journey; they 
could not understand why she should 
be so sad and silent when they were 
taking her off for a holiday. 

It was her first glimpse of the coun- 
try since she had been up among the 
Highland hills and seas—the first time 
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she had escaped from the prison of the 
city. And yet these out-of-door sights 
seemed somehow strange and unnatu- 
ral; the outer world had changed since 
last she saw blue skies and green 
fields, True, this midday sky was 
blue enough when they got well out- 
side London; and the sun was shining 
down on green meadows; but the 
green was raw, wet, and wintry. Out 
by Ealing and Hanwell they came into 
the region of orchards; the leafless 
branches of the short and stumpy trees 
were black. But still further out the 
trees were not wholly leafless; the oaks 
were still of a russet brown, the elms 
of a golden yellow, the pines dark 
green; and then they got into the 
country proper, where there were long 
stretches of ploughed land, and here 
and there a field grown with spring 
wheat just coming up, and dank 
meadows with sheep in them thet 
would have been badly off without 
turnips. Moreover, though it was No- 
vember, there was a spring-like mild- 
ness in the air, and the skies were blue 
enough. Was it only fancy that con- 
vinced her the world had changed 
-s0 much within a couple of months or 
80? 

A wagonette and pair of handsome 
grays met them at Windsor station. 
Mrs. Dowse got up on the box-seat 
and took the reins, Violet sitting next 
her, the others getting in behind. 
Away they drove down the town and 
over the bridge and out through the 
old-fashioned streets of Eton. Vio- 
let’s spirits rose. Here the air smelt 
sweet, and she was fond of driving. 

‘*T see you don’t use bearing reins,” 
said she lightly tohercompanion. ‘‘I 
remember one of my father’s horses 
that never would go with the bearing 
rein. It was no use. There was 
merely a jibbing-match when they 
tried to fasten up his head; and yet 
you never saw an animal that held his 
head better, without any bearing rein 
at all. It used to look odd though, 


to have a bearing rein on onc horse 
.and not on the other.” 
She had no thought of what she was 
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saying, but Mrs. Dowse had. So this 
young lady’s father had his carriage 
and pair of horses ? 

When they had reached The Laurels, 
and when Violet had been shown up- 
stairs toher room, Mrs. Dowse did not 
fail to repeat to her husband and son 
that bit of conversation. But Dowse, 
senior, repudiated his wife’s inference. 

‘* Nonsense, Florry. Her father may 
be a coachman, who has given his 
daughter a good education. The 
poorer classes in Scotland are very 
well educated.” 

‘** But she is not Scotch.” 

‘*No; no more she is. Oh, well, if 
her father was a duke, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Suppose we call her Lady Vio- 
let?” 

‘*T should not be surprised,” said 
Dowse, junior, with a mysterious air, 
‘**to learn that her name was not Main 
at all.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” said his father 
sharply. ‘*Do you mean to say we 
have got one of the swell mob into 
the house, who is to open the doors 
to her confederates in the middle of 
the night; that we may be all mur- 
dered and robbed? This is a pretty 
pass you have brought us to by your 
benevolent pity.” 

Mr. Edward Dowse did not like be- 
ing made fun of; he opened one of the 
French windows and went out on tho 
lawn. 

Now when Violet came down, Mrs. 
Dowse proposed that they should go 
round the garden and have a look at 
the place generally; and here also their 
guest betrayed an amount of knowl- 
edge which was scarcely to be expect- 
ed. She knew all the finest flowers in 
the conservutories; she knew how 
these ought to be kept when cut. Had 
they heard of the new Java plant that 
a particular florist was selling at twen- 
ty pounds apiece? They discovered, 
however, that she was clearly not a 
country-bred girl. She knew nothing 
about pigeons, or about the various 
breeds of fowls, or even about vine- 
ries; and she was quite helpless in tho 
kitchen garden. Nevertueless, she 
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was very much interested, and they 
spent the afternoon right pleasantly, 
uotil the gathering twilight and the 
chilly air bade them go in and dress 
for dinner. 

The more that Edward Dowse saw 
of this girl, the more was his curiosity 
stimulated, He sat opposite her at 
dinner, and could see the effect of ev- 
erything that was said on the expres- 
sion of herface. She had been a trifle 
embarrassed at first; that had worn 
off; now she was talking quite bright- 
ly and cheerfully. It was some time 
since she had been roused into viva- 
city by social intercourse. And all 
these speeches of hers were in a mea- 
sure a revelation of herself; he began 
to fashion imaginary histories of her. 

His fanciful study of her, however, 
was interrupted by a singular little in- 
cident. He was talking of certain 
artists whom he knew, and happened 
to mention, quite accidentally, the Ju- 
dxum Club. She instantly looked up 
and said quickly: 

‘Do you—know that club ?” 

‘“‘T am a member of it,” he an- 
swered. 

The girl was silent fur some time 
after that; but he never forgot the 
quick look of anxiety, almost of fright, 
that passed over her face as she asked 
the question. That she knew some 
one in that club he considered obvi- 
ous; and also that that some one 
had had something to do with her 
previous history. Here indeed was 
something for him to think about. 

If Violet had been seized with a sud- 
den fear on learning that this young 
man belonged to the club of which 
George Miller was a member, she did 
not let the knowledge disturb her en- 
joyment of that evening. They had 
really a very pleasant evening, though 
it sometimes recalled other evenings 
that were now best hidden away in 
the past. There was a blazing fire in 


the white and gold drawing room, 
and a good deal of cigar smoke too. 
Mrs. Dowse, in a worn and feeble 
voice, the defects of which were al- 
most condoned by her cleverness of 
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expression, sang all sorts of old and 
familiar Irish songs, and sang them 
very nicely indeed. Then she would 
have her son sing also; and Violet had 
a suspicion that these pretty little 
chansonettes that he sang, with their 
tears and roses and nights profound, 
were of hisown composition. She did 
not care much for that kind of thing; 
she had been educated in a robuster 
air. When Mr. Dowse hinted that 
perhaps Miss Violet also sang, she 
went to the piano at once, and there 
was mischief in her face. 

Now the young lady had the poorest 
opinion of her own singing, and in 
ordinary circumstances would lave 
flatly declined to make what she con- 
sidered an exhibition of herself; but a 
certain rebellious feeling had got the 
better of her, and she was determined 
to give a counterblast to all those 
melancholy utterances of an affected 
French sentiment. She was fresh from 
the north; hothouse airs sickened her. 
There was a malicious humor in her 
face as she sang at random and with 
some briskness the good, old, whole- 
some ballad of Willie’s visit to Mel- 
ville Castle, which, as it may not be 
known much in the south, one may be 
pardoned for quoting here: 

Oh, Willie’s gane to Melville Castle, 
Boots and spurs and a’, 
it begins; and there was a sort of gal- 
lant and martial air about the singer 
that convinced one of the listeners that 
if she had been born a man, she would 
most assuredly have become a soldier. 


To bid the leddies a farewell, 
Before he gaed awa’. 


The first he met was Lady Bet, 
Who led him through the ha’; 

And wi’ a sad and sorry heart 
She let the tears coon fa’. 


Near the fire stood Lady Grace, 
Said ne'er a word ava ; 

She thought that she was sure o° him 
Before he gaed awa’. 


The next he saw was Lady Kate: 
‘Guid troth, ye needna craw; 

Maybe the lad will fancy me 
And disappoint ye a’, 


By this time Violet could scarcely 
sing for laughing; and Mr. Edward 
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Dowse had a sore suspicion that she 
was making fun of those transcenden- 
tal longings of his, in rose gardens, 
with bruised hearts and the ashes of 
dead love gray in the moonlight. Mr. 
Dowse too woke up; he was not at 
home in French metrical composition ; 
but here was something distinctly in- 
telligible. She continued: 
Then down the stair skipt Lady Jean, 
The flower among them a’ ; 


Oh, lassies, trust in Providence, 
And ye'll get husbands a’. 


As on his steed he gallop'd off, 
They a’ cam’ to the door ; 

He gayly raised his feathered pluame— 
They set up sic a roar! 


Their sighs, their cries brought Willie back. 
He kissed them ane and a’; 

Oh, lassies, bide till I come hame, 
And then I'll wed ye a’! 


She was not ashamed of the grace- 
less song, as she rose from the piana 
with a malicious look still in her eyes, 
and Mrs. Dowse was vastly delighted 
with it. But as for the person whom 
it was meant to convert to the notion 
that after all there was a little humor 
in human nature, and that a man could 
not spend his life in beating his fore- 
head in the dust before a mysterious, 
scornful, and probably rather foolish 
woman, he was just a trifle offended at 
first, and would even have ventured 
on some disparagement of Scotland 
and Scotch literature generally had he 
not been promptly warned off that 
dangerous ground. These dissensions 
were brought to an end by a servant 
bringing in the candles and putting 
them conspicuously in the middle of 
the table. That was a custom against 
which Mr. Dowse protested in vain; 
his wife would have it that it was bet- 
ter to light your candle in the drawing 
room than in the cold hall. 

Mr. Edward Dowse went up to his 
own room, which seemed to be par- 
tially fitted up as a study. There was 
a big fire burning in the grate, a com- 
fortable easy chair before it, a table 
with a box of cigars, a bottle of claret, 
and writing materials on it. He lita 
cigar and sat down before the fire. 

He was a much more impressionable 
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and imaginative young man than Mr. 
George Miller; and there was some- 
thing in the nature of this girl—even 
in her courageous manner—that affect- 
ed him keenly because he was so ab- 
solutely destitute of the same qualities 
himself. She had put some fire and 
nerve into his somewhat nebulous 
brain. At this moment, as he poured 
out a glass of claret, he wished the 
glass could have been a bowl—a beaker 
he could have quaffed to Lady Jean as 
she came down the stair. Soldiers’ 
songs began to stir in his memory; he 
drank a glass or two of claret; some 
ringing phrase caught his fancy. 
Surely he too could write something 
that would rouse the heart like the call 
of atrumpet. He began to pace up 
and down the room nervously, coining 
phrases, rhymes, and so forth; and 
then he hurriedly sat down to the big 
white sheet of paper. What would 
she say to this? 


Stand up, my lads. [I give to-day 

The heroes bold of Tanqueray ! 

Be they in heaven, or down in hell, 

Or living still, I cannot tell. 

What matters it? Up, and give a drain 
To heroes living and heroes slain ! 

And deepest of all to those, I say, 

Who fought like fiends at Tanqueray ! 


He was positively trembling with ner- 
vous excitement; he threw his cigar 
into the fire, drank some more claret, 
and continued the rapid, scrawling, 
nervous handwriting: 


God's truth, it was the dead o’ night 
We stole like wildcats up the height ; 
And Highland Billy he cursed and swore 
He never had seen such rocks before. 
“Kee Vee?" saysa fellow. I dealt him a blow 
That sent his soul to the devil below ; 
And then with a yell and a laugh and a cheer 
Made the wakening Frenchies shiver with fear, 
We sprang at the guns! Boys, that was the way 
We began the divarsion at Tanqueray |! 
This now was the sort of ballad to put 
before the girl whom he likened to 
Briinhilde, the warrior queen—the 
fierce maiden repellant of love—unap- 
proachable, unconquerable ! 
Asleep? Not they! All the black of night 
Began to sputter with jets of light ; 

And higher and higher, 

And nigher and nigher 
Came the crackle and roar of the mnsketry fire t 
“ Curse them, I’m done ! "'—I heard him fuil ; 
That was the last of poor Pat from Youghal. 
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And that was the last too of the glo- 
rious legend of Tanqueray, wherever 
Tanqueray may be! There was no 
staying power in the young man. He 
had got so far when he began to fear 
he had heard something like it before; 
and this uneasy consciousness caused 
him to throw down the pen and take 
up the paper. He would look it over; 
and so he lit another cigar. 

It did not read so well now. It was 
shockingly out of keeping with those 
mystic sonnets of passion which he 
hoped to publish one day; and what 
would ladies say to so much bad lan- 
guage? What would Brinhilde her- 
self say ? 

Briinhilde would have said nothing 
at all; but it is probable she would 
have, as usual, fallen back in her own 
thoughts on a remark of her master’s : 
‘‘Force of phrase is only the bit of 
clay that a butcher's boy flings at a 
brick wall in passing; force of feeling 
is the strong, inevitable, gentle wind 
that carries a ship across the sea.” It 
was not her judgment, but the judg- 
ment of James Drummond, that would 
have spoken. He was still—she knew 
he would be to the end—the ‘‘ very 
eyes ” of her. 

As for this hysteric effort of a weak 
man to assume the language of a coarse 
and strong man, it became more and 
more distasteful to the author of it, 
who tore up the paper, threw his sec- 
ond cigar into the fire, and got to bed, 
so that the world was deprived for ever 
of the ballad of the fierce fight at Tan- 
queray. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN ENCOUNTER. 

VIoLET came down next morning to 
the clean, bright breakfast room. The 
French windows showed her the sun- 
light shining on the green lawn out- 
side and on the yellow leaves left on 
the chestnuts. There was a brisk fire 
burning in the grate. All this bright, 
warm comfort, and the strange quict 
of the Sunday morning, even the spot- 
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less purity of the table linen, seemed 
so different from London. 

She feared all this. She wished she 
had not made the acquaintance of 
these friendly people. She would 
rather have been without this glimpse 
of kindly home life before she left 
England for ever. The world had 
grown very dark for her; and as her 
chief wish now was to be out of it, she 
did not care to make new friends or 
cultivate new associations she might 
have to leave with some regret. That 
lonely room in London was more to 
her liking. 

Mrs. Dowse came bustling into the 
breakfast room, smiling, radiant, apol- 
ogizing to Violet for being late, and 
almost apologizing for having dressed 
herself somewhat smartly. She said 
she had given up the notion of surviv- 
ing her husband and marrying again, 
so that she could not afford to forfeit 
Richard’s affections by sinking into 
slatternly habits. Richard liked to 
see her smartly dressed in the morn- 
ing; and there was nobody else to 
dress for. If she were lost, Richard 
would advertise that she was not 
of the slightest use to any one but the 
owner. And so the good-natured wo- 
man chattered on, in a friendly way, 
and Violet really began to like her, 
despite her somewhat heavy golden 
chains and brooches, 

At breakfast Violet seemed rather 
disinclined to go to church; but when 
Edward Dowse—who looked rather 
pale and unhealthy in the morning— 
suggested that they should have the 
wagonette and drive away to a certain 
remote and picturesque little parish 
church which he named, she eagerly 
assented to that. In due time they 
started, 

‘“Why do you wear a veil in the 
country, Miss Main?” said Mrs. 
Dowse with a smile. 

‘*T suppose it is habit,” the girl said. 

It was indeed an ancient and pictur- 
esque little church they reached at 
length; the outside largely overgrown 
with ivy, the inside quaint, dusky, 
and smelling of damp. They were 
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country people who sat in the benches 
—mostly old, wrinkled, and bowed. 
The parson was a rebicund, benevo- 
lent looking man; presently his voice 
sounded in a monotonous and melan- 
choly manner through the hushed little 
building. 

She heard little of the service; her 
heart was sore. It seemed to her that 
this small out-of-the-way church was 
a bit of that ‘‘old” England that was 
very dear to her and that she was 
about to leave forever. Leaving Lon- 
don was nothing. But where in that 
far land to which she was going would 
she find the old-fashioned parish 
church, and the simple peasants, and 
the easy-going paternal pastor? It 
was all part of a picture that had been 
familiar to her from her childhood— 
the ivy on the walls, the dull diamond- 
ed panes inside, the marble tablets, 
the oaken pews, and the fresh washed 
faces of the girls who stood up in the 
choir to sing. Sometimes in London, 
she went to a very grand church, 
which had fine architecture without 
and elaborate decorations within; and 
she was much impressed by the music 
and she listened attentively to the ser- 
mon. She had never thought twice 
about leaving that. Here, in this 
Berkshire church, she paid but little 
notice to the different parts of the ser- 
vice, and the monotonous voice of the 
parson rambled on through his dis- 
course unheeded; but she knew that 
she would remember this little build- 
ing, and its people, and services when 
she was far away, and would know 
that she had left behind her a part of 
herself that no other country in the 
world could give her. More and more 
she began to regret that she had ever 
been tempted away, even for a day, 
from the lifeless life she was leading 
in London. 

There was another reason, too, why 
she wished to be safely back in her 
hiding place. She could never say 


that by accident she might not stumble 
on some one who knew herself or her 
father, so long as she was moving 
about among strangers and strange 
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places. In London she was secure. 
She had even a sense of freedom there. 
She had got accustomed to that plan 
of life which she had devised as best 
likely to prevent detection; and it was 
no longer an embarrassment. In the 
twilight that prevailed over her desk 
she was safe. In the back streets 
leading up to Oxford street she was 
safe. Once the plunge across that 
thoroughfare taken—and she had a 
thick veil to conceal her face—she was 
close to her lodgings, and she was 
again safe. 

But here, driving about, travelling 
by rail, and so on, who could tell? 
Moreover, she had been greatly dis- 
turbed on learning that Edward Dowse 
was a member of the Judeum. She 
knew that in such an association of 
perhaps fifteen hundred persons it did 
not at all follow that one picked out 
at random should happen to know a 
certain other one; but there was al- 
ways the risk; and if Edward Dowse 
did happen to have the acquaintance 
of George Miller, all that she had done 
might suddenly be rendered useless. 
While she remained in London her 
conversation with the Dowses, father 
and son, had been almost exclusively 
about business affairs. Edward Dowse 
would never have thought of tclling 
her that he was a member of the Ju- 
dzxum. On the other hand, he had not 
even the right to take a friendly inter- 
est in her affairs. They were practi- 
cally strangers, and apart. Now the 
case was somewhat different; and as 
the girl knew perfectly well that the 
Dowses must suspect her of having 
belonged to a condition in life superi- 
or to that which she was now in, she 
began more and more to dread the 
consequences of this kindly interfer- 
ence in her welfare. 

Then she noticed with some dismay 
that Edward Dowse would persistent- 
ly talk to her about the Judzeeum Club. 
At luncheon, for example, he sat op- 
posite her—she facing the window, he 
in shadow; and she knew that his 
eyes were fixed on her as he proceeded 
to speak of this man and that man, 
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professing to give humorous little 
sketches of them. They were not as 
keen, shrewd, and accurate sketches 
as George Miller could have given of 
some of his fellows; they were loose, 
imaginative, and rather weak; but she 
noticed that he always mentioned cach 
man by name. The fancy leaped into 
her head that this young man iad 
noticed her embarrassment on the pre- 
ceding evening, when he announced 
that he was a member of the Judeum 
Club; and that now he was trying to 
find out—by the same key—which of 
the members she knew. Her supposi- 
tion was correct. 

The mystery about this girl fascina- 
ted the young man. Perhaps it was 
more a literary than a personal inter- 
est he had in her—he imagined possi- 
bilities of romance in connection with 
her which might perchance feed his 
poetic flame; but at all events he was 
determined to find out, if he could, 
who and what she reaily was. Tle 
method of discovery he employed was 
not highly ingenious, but he perse- 
vered with it; while the mere suspi- 
cion on her part that he was talking 
about clubs for this purpose produced 
a@ great embarrassment in the girl's 
manner, which rendered it certain that 
if he did mention the right name by 
accident, she would assuredly betray 
herself. 

‘* After all,” he was saying, ‘‘ there 
is a democratic equality and indepen- 
dence about an ordinary big club that 
you don’t get in the smaller clubs that 
are founded by distinguished people 
for particular purposes. In these 
small clubs the big men tyrannize 
over you; and they do that when they 
are dead too. You go into the place 
as a guest; your friend tells you that 
the club was founded by So-and-so; 
you look round the room at the no- 
bodies who are there, and wonder at 
the cheek of the man who sits in the 
chair at the head of the table. These 
ghosts of the big men overshadow the 
place. But in an ordinary large club, 
like a hotel, Mr. Ferdinand Stettin, 
the wocl broker, is quite as good as 
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the Hon. Arthur Hunt, who is Lord 
Exington’s youngest son, and Dalrym- 
ple the stock broker pays for his lives 
at pool just like Captain Duke, who 
has got the V. C.” 

Stettin—Hunt—Dalrymple — Duke: 
it was rather clever to get four names, 
apparently at haphazard, into the one 
sentence, But they were uscless. 

**Do you play pool?” said she, 
making a desperate effort to get him 
away from talking of his club acquaint- 
ances, 

‘** A little—not much,” said he mod- 
estly; the fact being that he had 
played it once, and had lost his three 
lives in about five minutes. 

‘*A friend of mine,” she continued, 
still hurriedly, to get him away from 
the club, ‘‘used to say that that was 
the only thing worth saving money 
for——” 

‘*To play pool ?” 

‘*Oh, no,” she said quickly, for she 
was a trifle confused. ‘‘He used to 
say tliat if life were like a game at 
pocl, and you could at the end of it 
‘star’ and come to life again, by pay- 
ing money, then it would be worth 


while saving up money. Ie could 
not understand any one hoarding 


money for any other purpose. That 
is the phrase, is it not—‘to star’? 

**I believe so,” said the accomplish- 
ed pool player. 

He was not thinking ur pool at all; 
but of this unknown and mysterious 
friend of hers. So he played in the 
billiard room at the Judeum? That 
was a further clue; and here indeed 
young Mr. Dowse was getting ‘‘ warm,” 
as children say at blind-man’s-buifl, 
although, as a matter of fact, she had 
not been talking of George Miller at 
all. 

In the end he was bafficd—at least 
so far as that day was concerned. Le 
did know George Miller—as club men 
know each other—but by some strange 
accident he never happened to mention 
the name. Moreover he could not go 
on all day talking about clubs, espe- 
cially as the girl made valiant efforts 
to drag the conversation elsewhere. 
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At night, in communion with himself 
over a cigar, he had to confess that 
he had failed; and that he knew no 
more about Miss Main now than when 
she had started with them the day be- 
fore, except, perhaps, that it was 
more manifest than ever that she had 
not been born and brought up in the 
condition of life which she now, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, occupied. 

Violet was glad to return to London. 
Mrs. Dowse had been good enough to 
say, as the girl left on the Monday 
morning, that she hoped her next visit 
would be a longer one; and the young 
lady had returned her grateful thanks, 
without making any promise. 

She returned to her book-keeping 
duties, to her veiled and hurried 
flights across the greater thorough- 
fares, to the silent and monotonous 
evenings in that small room, herself 
alone with her books, and her memo- 
randa, and her dreams. She was 
growing impatient now. Pinch as 
she might, her savings increased but 
slowly. Including the money she had 
at the outset, she was now possessed 
of something like £13. But what 
was that? She could not set out on 
her voyage to the land in which the 
dead come to life again, with only 
£13 in her pocket; she could not even 
get to New York—which she had 
come to consider as the first point to 
be gained. 

One evening Mrs. Roberts called on 
her. There was a roguish look on the 
roseate face. The good woman was 
determined to be facetiously angry. 

‘* Miss Main,” said she, ‘‘I am come 
to talk seriously to you. I have been 
speaking with your landlady. She 
says you eat nothing.” 

‘‘T am sure I eat as much as any 
one. Do I look as if I were starv- 
ing ?” said the girl cheerfully. 

‘You are not looking well at all. 
You may not know it; but you are 
not. Now—you will excuse me—but 


I said I would look after you whether 
vou liked it or not—and now if you 
are trying to save a little money, see- 
ing that you are all alone like—what 
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I say is this—don’t save it out of your 
eating and drinking, but ask Mr. 
Dowse to raise your salary: that is 
what I say.” 

The girl never thought of denying 
that she was trying hard to save moncy. 

“*T could not do that, Mrs. Roberts. 
I am sure I am very well paid.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense. The Dowses are 
very rich; they ought to give you 
thirty shillings a week now—and they 
would do it in a moment if you asked 
them.” 

‘*T could not ask them.” 

‘*Then I will.” 

Violet was irresolute. On the one 
hand, she was exceedingly anxious to 
get away from England; on the other, 
she had a humiliating consciousness 
that if the Dowses gave her this in- 
crease of salary, it would be out of a 
friendly compassion. 

‘‘Then there is another thing,” con- 
tinued the impulsive Mrs. Roberts, 
smoothing the black hair over her 
shining face, ‘*‘My brother-in-law 
spoke to me about it yesterday. He 
wishes to introduce some new process 
that he has bought from an American; 
and he wants to get one or two good 
subjects—to make good pictures, you 
know. Now—would you mind sitting 
to him some forenoon? Mr. Dowse 
could spare you for an hour or two— 
and—and you might as well have a 
five-pound note as not if I may venture 
to tell you a secret-——” 

The girl’s face flushed; but she was 
not angry. 

**No, thank you, Mrs. Roberts. I 
could not do that.” 

‘* He says you would make a capital 
subject—perhaps with a bit of fancy 
costume wg 

‘*T really could not do that,” the 
girl said quickly. ‘‘It is very kind of 
you, however. Let us talk about 
something else, Mrs. Roberis. Do 
you know anybody in New York ?” 

‘*In New York ?” said the landlady, 
with a sharp glance. ‘‘ Do you think 
of going to New York ?”” 

The question was so direct that Vio- 
let answered it unawares. 
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**Yes—by-and-by.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Roberts 
rather anxiously. ‘‘And if you will 
allow me to say so, I think it is 
rather dangerous for a young lady 
to be going about like that—quite 
alone 4 

‘“*Yes; but what if there is no one 
to go with her?” said the girl without 
any bitterness at all. 

‘*You know, Miss Main,” said the 
landlady earnestly, ‘‘you would soon 
make friends enough if you cared to; 
but if you go from one town to anoth- 
er, how can you?” 

**Does your brother-in-law know 
anybody in New York ?” 

**T will ask him if you like; but I 
hope you won't think of going.” 

Instead, however, of asking Mr. 
Roberts about his American friends, 
she went down to Mr. Dowse and told 
him that Miss Main had some notion 
of going to New York; and that if he 
wished to retain her services, he ought 
at once to raise her salary. Mr. 
Dowse had not the least objection; 
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although, he said, before Miss Main 
had formed any such intention she 
might have made complaint to himself. 
Mrs. Roberts replied that Miss Main 
had made no complaint to any one; 
and from that moment Miss Main re- 
ceived the very handsome salary—all 
things considered—of thirty shillings 
a week. 

Now indeed her small hoard of sav- 
ings began to increase more apprecia- 
bly; and she looked forward with 
some sad hope to the time when she 
should be released from the fear which 
more or less haunted her while she re- 
mained inthis country. So far all her 
plans had been successful. 

So far only. One evening, as she 
was hurrying home, she found herself 
stopped by a man who would not get 
out of her way. With some indigna- 
tion she looked up; and then she 
could scarcely repress a cry of alarm. 
Standing before her—a trifle pale, per- 
haps, but not much agitated—she 
found George Miller, who merely said, 
** Violet !” and put out his hand. 
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ES, take them all. 


This slender ring, 


That once so sweet a story told, 
Has now become a worthless thing, 
Since love no longer gilds its gold. 


These letters, that upon each page 
Love’s own impassioned language bore, 
Seem relics of a bygone age, 
Whose truth and constancy are o’er. 


These jewels once were diadems 

With which a lover graced my brow. 
But ah, the fairest of the gems 

Has naught of beauty to me now! 


The heart thou flingest back with scorn 
Is not the same I gave to thee 
Upon that fair autumnal morn, 


When faith and hope were one with me, 


How slight to thee the conflict seems 
That sets two lives so far apart ! 
Yet broken hopes, and broken dreams, 


Are nothing to a broken heart ! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 











F this philosophical teacher and di- 

vine had chosen to live in some 
rural spot, or from an academic grove 
had sent his thoughts out to the world 
—in such case possibly the world’s at- 
tention would have been more speed- 
ily fixed uponhim. He would be even 
more conspicuous by position, though 
not by magnitude, than he has become 
through his peculiar eminence among 
the notable preachers of New York. 
Settled in a provincial town, he doubt- 
less would make the place of his teach- 
ings, as Emerson has made Concord, a 
modern oracle and shrine. 

Frothingham has been called the 
successor of Theodore Parker, whose 
life he has written with equal simpli- 
city, reverence, and judicial poise. 
Certainly we have no other man who, 
since the death of Parker, has so per- 
sistently grounded all religious faith 
and hope upon the basis of reason, 
nature, discovered law. No other 
preacher, taking up the ideas to which 
Parker finally advanced, has so ex- 
panded and developed them in keep- 
ing with the steadfast growth of 
knowledge. The mantle which fell to 
him rests upon a religious orator who 
displays less of that magnetic power 
which, in its lower manifestation, sus- 
tains the demagogue, and, in its higher, 
the noble leader of men; yet upon one 
who can see to it, by every gift of cul- 
ture, purpose, and unflagging zeal, 
that no step is taken backward, and 
who with his rational intellect has 
crystallized in a religious system what 
was at first an inspiration—the revela- 
tion of a lofty and impetuous yet 
somewhat overburdened soul. 

Parker stormed traditionalism ip its 
stronghold. Boston, the nucleus of 
intellectual pride, was so content with 
the advance of Unitarianism that it 
was less easy to draw her liberals any 
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further than to disorganize the ranks 
of the extreme devotees of authority. 
While Parker was striving to enfran- 
chise religious belief, even ao Roman 
Catholic was more likely to swing over 
to rationa'ism than was a Unitarian of 
the period. Frothingham, the disci- 
ple and successor, saw that to make 
the work complete he must enter upon 
a wider sphere of action. His field 
must be the world—the world as rep- 
resented in a metropolis. Mr. Conway 
recently said of London that it afford- 
ed a hearing and companionship to 
any mind, no matter how eccentric, 
since there is no person who will not 
find among millions, gathered from 
every race and country, others of like 
creed and disposition with his own, 
In New York, since it has fairly be- 
come metropolitan, the same chance 
is to be found as in _ London, 
Paris, and other great cities of the 
world. UHere, then, Frothingham at 
least was sure, first, of a foothold; 
secondly, of room for growth; and 
hither he came, to transplant his scion 
and to nourish it for years. In sucha 
place as New York enduring qualities 
are not those which at once enforce at- 
tention. Every year some new claim- 
ant appears in cach profession, and 
often disappears as quickly. But 
when position is once legitimately at- 
tained, it is reputation and power, ex- 
tending to the borders of the land, 
Mr. Frothingham at length finds him- 
self not only an authority with his im- 
mediate followers, but also, whether 
he will or no, what is termed a ‘‘ pop- 
ular preacher.” His church is at the 
present time one of the widely known 
resorts of visitors who would acquaint 
themselves with the characteristic men 
and places of the city. In making a 
brief sketch of its leading features, 
we may also touch upon its religious 
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system, and upon the quality and bear- 
ing of the preacher to whom it owes a 
vigorous establishment. 

It is believed that many readers who 
are bitterly at variance with Frothing- 
ham’s doctrines must nevertheless take 
an interest in the power and . '‘ti- 
tude of the man. No preacher is 
more fully entitled to the epithet 
‘*ropresentative.” In temperament 
and person he is of the purest New 
England type. As to the former, Ed- 
wards, Hopkins, Bellamy, were of the 
like spiritual, self-contained, and 
dauntless mould; as to the latter, his 
form and features repeat characteris- 
tics which have been found among 
eastern theologians and scholars from 
the carly colenial times. He has the 
clear-cut face, the intellectual fore- 
head, the large unarched New Eng- 
land nose, and the pointed chin—sug- 
gesting equally the most delicate re- 
finement and the sturdiest polemical 
valor. Here are the blue-gray, schol- 
arly, half-gentle, half-satirical eyes, a 
mobile mouth, compressed and accu- 
rate lips. The whole head is of the 
down-east, Brahministic type; some- 
what aristocratic; for the clergy of 
the New England colonies were an ar- 
istocracy by selection, learning, and 
faith. In brief, here is one whom you 
might suppose to have had, like Em- 
erson, eight generations of orthodox 
preachers behind him; a man who, in 
the light of an earlier period, might 
have been a Calvinist of the sternest 
order, and have died for his belief, or 
have gone out into the forest with as 
stout a heart as he brought, in these 
times, to our ‘‘wilderness of brick 
and stone.” But we are not living in 
the colonial period, and Calvinism, 
being no longer a protest, is no longer 
an instinctive religion with men of 
his type and ancestry. 

Let us first convey some notion of 
the service conducted by him, and 
then speak of his devotional philoso- 
phy—remarking that this, while 


changeless in an essential spirit of as- 
piration and receptivity, is avowedly 
subject to modification by whatever 
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knowledge may be acquired. Though 
its purpose remains the same, its out- 
ward form moves in an ascending 
scale. ‘More light,” is the teacher's 
perpetual cry, and his belief is even 
more freshly and truthfully set forth 
as new discoveries are apparent to him. 

The large hall in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, at the junction of Twenty-third 
street and Sixth avenue, is a place 
leased on Sundays to Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s congregation, and devoted to 
the performance of a religious service. 
A lofty ceiling rests upon two rows of 
imposing but somewhat cumbrous 
pillars, that lead to a semicircular re- 
cess and the speaker’s chair—above 
which are visible the ancient symbols 
of the ‘‘craft.” Exercises begin at 
10:45 a. M., but at that time not more 
than one half of the audience has ar- 
rived. It is an audience of no ordina- 
ry kind. Sincerity and interest are 
visible upon the countenances of reg- 
ular attendants. A voluntary is per- 
formed upon the organ, and a hymn, 
possibly selected from the Unitarian 
collection, is sung by a choir of four 
voices. You will not fail to take no- 
tice that the music is exquisite. This, 
and the floral decorations of the lec- 
turn, show that here the esthetic har- 
monies are well observed, though ren- 
dered subordinate to the main pur- 
pose of the hour. The preacher rises, 
and receives close attention. The 
book which he usually reads is one 
compiled from the sacred scriptures of 
many ancient nations, and entitled 
‘*The Sacred Anthology ”: a work ar- 
ranged by Mcncure D. Conway, in 
whose London chapel a liberal service 
also is held. Mr. Frothingham begins 
to read, in tones that at first are some- 
what labored or muffled, but speedily 
attract and hold the ear; his voice, 
despite a few peculiarities of articula- 
tion, having a quality and distinction 
of itsown. His chief effort is to con- 
vey the full meaning of the printed 
text. ‘‘Listen,” he says, ‘‘to the 
teachings of the ancient scriptures, 
This is from the Hindu”; or, ‘‘ This 
is from the Chinese”; afterward, 
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‘This is from the Hebrew ” (Old Tes- 
tament); or, ‘‘This is from the Per- 
sian”; or again, ‘This is from the 
Christian” (New Testament); thus 
giving no precedence in authority to 
any selection, but valuing each for its 
beauty, wisdom, picty, and internal 
truth. 

After the reading, of this unusual 
character, the doors are opened to ad- 
mit another throng of people, who seat 
themselves in time for the prayer. 
The speaker’s voice rises in an invoca- 
tion to the Supreme Source of Law 
and Goodness—an address which is an 
aspiration, a poem of reverence, wor- 
ship, and acknowledgment, but never, 
by any chance, a petition to a listening 
Ruler for gifts, protection, or other 
personal and special benefits. The 
ties of human brotherhood are remem- 
bered; the noble souls that have 
sought for truth in the past, and suf- 
fered for it, are spoken of as the saints 
whose memory every professor of the 
liberal faith must love and cherish, 
and whose example it is a holy ambi- 
tion to imitate. Thus much of Posi- 
tivism is often reflected in Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s speech and prayer. But in 
assuming for the title of an important 
volume, * which illustrates his religious 
system, a phrase adopted by the fol- 
lowers of Comte, he seeks to invest 
the beautiful expression with a more 
expansive and spiritual comprehen- 
siveness, Still, the idea of human 
brotherhood, as a religious basis, is 
frequently advanced by him in words 
such as these—which formed the larger 
portion of one of his recent prayers: 


Let us be striving, this morning, to get some 
nearer insight into that great Eternity, to which 
80 many things are passing ever more from our 
mortal sight. We would feel how little we know, 
how short-sighted is our vision. We would know 
how much there is of purity that we have never 
felt, how much of justice we have never seen, of 
sweetness we have never known, of hope and ex- 
pectation that we have never cherished. We 
would believe, in our life, that there are worlds 
on worlds of knowledge, of wisdom, of good, of 
sanctity, of loving kindness, and good will, which 


* “The Relizion of Humanity.” An Essay. 
(In twelve discourses.) By Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham. Third edition. New York : George P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man comprehended. We would believe that 
these worlds are round about us all the time. We 
would believe that, whatever we may have of 
faith or hope, of love or earnest desire, we can 
enter into and bring down into our hearts the 
peace and strength of these blessings. We would 
remember the character of those before, the gifts 
that have come down to us, the light of glory in 
our darkness, of hope in our fears, of courage in 
our weakness, of faita in our doubt, of peace and 
joy in our sadness and sorrow. In a world so 
full as this of doubting and questioning —- where 
there are so many things to be asked, and an- 
swers are so few—where the problems are 80 
deep and perplexing and the solution of them so 
far away—where there is so much to be borne and 
forborne, so much to be remembered and so much 
to be forgotten—where there are so many debts 
to be forgiven, so many evils to be eradicated, so 
many wounds to be healed, and so many patients 
to be cured—where there is this perpetual strug- 
gle—where we must lift ourselves up by such 
strength as we possess—we would remember the 
great words of faith and courage that echo 
through all the ages, responded to by the earnest 
hearts of mankind, the great strong-hearted men, 
the noble, sainted women, who, with hearts full of 
affection, and souls bright with glory, and minds 
thirsting for truth, have walked their short jour- 
ney in life and done the work given them to de 
while the day lasted, and, in parting, have left be- 
hind them contributions to the world of human 
activity and human nature. 

And we would be profoundly grateful for all 
these aids, and supports, and benedictions, and 
by our endeavor we would make them not less, 
but more, richer, not poorer; to help ourselves 
and to help our fellow men to renew their lives, 
and so render praise and glory for ever to the Au- 
thor of Supreme Goodness and Life. 


This prayer, equally with George El- 
iot’s noble lines beginning, ‘‘ Oh, may 
I join the choir invisible,” breathes 
the spirit of reverence for the saints 
and martyrs of humanity; but does 
not aspire to the utter self-abnegation 
implied in her relinquishment of the 
desire for a personal immortality be- 
yond the grave. 

After another hymn, the sermon is 
delayed for a few moments during the 
admission of a new multitude of late 
comers, who arrive for the purpose of 
listening to this unique discourse. An 
air of mutual acquaintance pervades 
the congregation, more noticeable 


than in other churches; but there are 
many strangers, attracted by the rep- 
utation of the preacher, and disposed 
to be sharply critical of what they are 
to hear. 

Judged simply as an intellectual 
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performance, the sermon is almost 
without a modern counterpart. How- 
ever impressive the genius, fervor, or- 
atory, of the most noted preachers be 
longing to our established sects, there 
is no one of them whose spirit is more 
eloquent and imaginative, and no one 
who relies so utterly upon the force of 
reason in his teachings, or who ven- 
tures to proffer his audience a dis- 
course so thoroughly demanding atten- 
tion and the exercise of the mental 
powers. While profoundly reveren- 
tial, he reverses the method of evangel- 
ical preachers, and essays to reach the 
heart through the brain—through the 
perceptive, reasoning, and esthetic 
faculties. He prefers to take the 
hearer in his sanest, acutest mood— 
his most logical mood; in the full pos- 
session of the judgment with which a 
human being is endowed. 

As he stands with his sinewy but 
light and graceful figure, apart from 
the desk, you see that, although his 
discourse may have been carefully pre- 
pared, it is to be spoken, not read; 
you realize that it cannot have been 
literally memorized, and you study the 
play of his features as he begins, with- 
out flaw or impediment, to speak and 
‘think while on his feet.” It is a re- 
markable piece of intellectual oratory, 
exciting the surprise of cultured lis- 
teners. Commencing without a text, 
but with the announcement of a theme, 
he continues for an hour or more to 
pour out a stream of thoughts in lan- 
guage nearly as compact as Emerson’s 
prose, yet so clear that even his young- 
est auditors are persuaded by its 
charm. We should compare his 
thought to Emerson’s for closeness 
and wisdom, ut it is arranged upon a 
logical system which is absent from 
the epigrammatic essays of the Con- 
cord sage. Frothingham’s method is 
synthetic; he pays regard to the 
framework and order of his discourse. 
At times his expressions are highly po- 
etical, and he warms into eloquence of 
looks, speech, and gesture. What the 
teachers call elocution is against him; 
his voice, in spite of himself, plays 
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him tricks, and occasionally a word is 
inaudible at the close of a sentence. 
But he is all imbued with his theme, 
forces hearers to keep pace with him, 
and holds them to the end. Every 
face is directed toward him; young 
and old hang upon his lips, as if anx- 
ious that no word ‘‘should be lost.” 
In the total absence of ordinary plat- 
form tricks this is, I say, a triumph of 
pure reason. At the close, even if you 
feel that you have been subjected to a 
certain mental tension, you acknowl- 
edge that nothing can be more fasci- 
nating than the study of so fine and 
free an intellect thus brought into 
play. There is no mental impoverish- 
ment; the audience departs well fed, 
and the food carries its own aid to di- 
gestion. 

What is the religion taught by this 
preacher, and how is this congrega- 
tion, with its original forms of wor- 
ship, gathered and sustained by his 
ministrations? Recalling the series 
of discourses preached at the Masonic 
Temple last winter, and condensing 
their essential matter, we may obtain 
a partial answer to these questions— 
availing ourselves, when practicable, 
of Mr. Frothingham’s own words. 

His rational or ‘‘reasonable” reli- 
gion is to be distinguished, first, from 
a religion founded, like Romanism, on 
authority; secondly, from a religion 
founded on simple faith. It claims to 
have reached a higher level than that 
of the Old or New Testament. It sub- 
jects the chronology, history, miracles 
of the Bible to investigation, and 
judges it to be a compilation, and not 
a single work divinely organized and 
inspired. It has no sealed book. Its 
canon of Scripture is not completed, 
nor will be. It reads all Bibles, Indi. 
an, Persian, or Christian. It opposes 
alike that ‘‘ evangelicalism ” which re- 
quires us to accept as revelation a spe- 
cial theory of the universe, and on the 
other hand that bold intellectualisia 
which is equally intolerant in an oppo- 
site way. It recognizes the heart and 
soul of man, with his instincts and 
hopes, Finally, it discerns a perpetu- 
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al revelation in the phases of nature, 
as elucidated by science. It has no 
fear of the term infidelity, as opposed 
to orthodoxy, but regards the infidels 
of all periods as earnest and conscien- 
tious men; often martyrs and pioneers 
of new thought. Infidelity is a great 
word and describes a great thing. It 
has been applied to holders of widely 
different opinions; to the primitive 
Christians, to the Jews of the middle 
ages, to the Protestants of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, to historians, 
to the New England transcendental- 
ists, to the school of Parker. It is 
used to descrive the opinions of the 
minority, the suspected and hated few. 
Modern infidelity is of two kinds: the 
old, destructive school of Paine and 
the French revolutionists, the new, 
constructive religion which liberalists 
are professing. This religion is more 
than any particular system of faith, 
and much greater than the forms and 
traditions of the past; in fact, it is al- 
ways secking grander and more beau- 
tiful forms, a surer vision, a more ra- 
diant hope. 

Mr. Frothingham does not hold him- 
self quite in sympathy with the woman 
of the eastern fable who bore a torch 
in one hand and a bucket of water in 
the other, that with the one she might 
burn up heaven and with the other ex- 
tinguish hell. On the contrary, while 
preaching that right shouid be done 
because it is rigit, he also justifies a 
system based on hopes and fears; on a 
wise recognition of consequences. These 
he deems the enactments of the uni- 
verse, and thinks that according to 
their natures they produce the condi- 
tions which people have dramatized 
under the epithets of heaven and hell. 
To be sure these words, in their theo- 
logical sense, are spoiled phraseology, 
and no longer believed in. But they 
have had their restraining uses, have 
acted as a police force in the regula- 
tion of human affairs, and their place 
must still be supplied by a wholesome re- 
gard for the good or evil consequences 
which inevitably wait upon the obser- 
vance or violation of universal law. 
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In answer to the question propound- 
ed by the advocates of tradition and 
authority, Why go to church? he 
takes occasion to explain and justify 
his own forms of worship. He prof- 
fers his religion and exercises to those 
who find the standard orthodox cere- 
monies flat, stale, and unprotitable. 
The aim of his service is to stimulate 
the mind and move the feelings in the 
direction of ideal thought, goodness, 
and beauty ; it belongs to those agencies 
by which men are elevated and made 
pure. To these ends it legitimately 
employs: (1) Music. (2) Reading of 
Scriptures which contain the antique 
wisdom of the race; all ‘‘sacred” 
writings that utter the solemn convic- 
tions of their ages and peoples. (3) 


Prayer. There is no religion without 
this. But to prayer he restores the 


original meaning, the heari’s desire 
for unattained good. It is hunger and 
thirst for divine things, not a means 
of propitiating higher powers or estab- 
lishing private relations wiih a patron 
deity. The desire is its own satisfac- 
tion; the petition its own answer. 
Omit this aspiration and the spiritual 
or finest intcllectual feature of his ser- 
vice would depart. (4) The sermon. 
This is addressed not to the emotions, 
but to the understanding. Le does 
not, like the Romish priest or Protes- 
tant divine, arrogate a special inspira- 
tion by virtue of ordinat'on or conse- 
cration. He has no gospel of redemp- 
tion, no sealed commission; he claims 
for his words no authority, and affects 
to possess no knowledge above other 
men. It is his province to discuss sub- 
jects which people require to have 
presented statedly, for the reason that 
secular life tends to keep them out of 
mind, These are not the Trinity, de- 
ity of Christ, atonement, and other 
traditional themes; rather the rela- 
tions of man to man, the hopes and 
capacities of the race, the significance 
of the ancient words God, immortali- 
ty, life, death—of worship, piety, 
brotherly love. All these he would 


interpret and illuminate as matters of 
vital concernment, and apply their les- 
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sons to the needs of the hour. In this 
way the higuer ministry is attained, 
and made progressive and perpetual. 

Mr. Frothingham’s views concern- 
ing the nature and existence of a Di- 
vine Being are frankly set forth in 
three discourses,* remarkable for 
strength and beauty of expression, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Living God,” ‘* Thoughts 
About God,” and *‘ The Theist’s Faith.” 
His position relative to this subject 
and to the question of immortality, 
the two vital matters with every in- 
quiring soul, has been so often scruti- 
nized, that he seems at pains to define 
it, for the satisfaction of his hearers 
and for his own vindication before the 
outer world. 

He may be termed a theist, in the 
broad and aspiring sense of that word. 
Our thoughts of God, he says, are all 
that we have; but the picture framed 
by human mind is inadequate, wheth- 
er that of the Trinitarians, the Unita- 
rians, the Theist, or the Panthcist. 
Anthropomorphism is totally absent 
from his conception, and he discovers 
this quality in all religions of all races 
—from the savage to the modern 
Christian—in the faiths of the Indian, 
the Hebrew, the Greek, the Goth, the 
bigot, and the philosopher. To limit 
the Divine Being by our thoughts of 
him is fatal to humility, establishes 
dogma, perpetuates fable and tradi- 
tion, makes Deity responsible for what 
is due simply to the limitations of our 
own minds. Human thoughts about 
God harden into tyrannous theologies. 
We arraign Providence by our own 
standards, not seeing that inflexible 
and eternal Law is the universal and 
benignant Providence; we measure 
God by our own narrow comprchen- 
sion, as if we could embrace the vast 
design. Therefore Frothingham fore- 
goes all attempts to conceive of a per- 
sonal God. But let us quote his own 
words: 


In this it is not implied that God does not exist 
as a being, but only that we do not apprehend 


_* “Poliefs of the Unbelievers, and Other Dis- 
courses.” By O. B. Frothiagham. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Him asabeing. It is impossible for me not to 
believe that the universe is governed by an intel- 
ligent will ; but it is equally impossible for me to 
imagine the nature of the intelligence or to con- 
jecture the movements of the will. Believe in 
the Supreme Power, trust it, repose on it as we 
may, it still is a reality beyond our comprehen- 
sioa or our reach. This isa point that cannot be 
seized too firmly. The stronger my faith in God 
the more modest my estimate of such an idea of 
Him as it is practicable for me to form. The no- 
tion that He might be such a being as mind can 
conceive, no greater, no wiser, no nobler, would 
drive me into atheism. It is only by remember- 
ing faithfully the utter inadequacy of my thought 
that I can make Him an object of adoration. 

With the sorrowful atheism of Mill, 
for example, Frothingham is wholly 
at issue. He finds peace and satisfac- 
tion in the reiga of law. He recog- 
nizes what we call evil as a portion of 
a universal plan beyond our present 
comprehension or arraignment, and 
believes in God as ‘‘a power outside 
of us that works for righteousness,’’* 
If this be so, the heart of the theist is 
content. Faith in such a power, 
based cn what we can discover of the 
nature of things and of the doctrine of 
devclopment, is such a faith as one 
may reasonably cling to. 

* From another prayer, taken from the report of 
the service at Masonic Temple, June 4, 1876, we 
quote the following passage, in further illustra- 
tion of Mr. Frothingham’s conception of the Su- 
preme Being: 

“Spirit of Truth, Inspirer, Helper, Consoler, 
we invoke Thy presence ; we implore Thy peace. 
Thou hast no name by which we can call Thee; 
Thou hast no form under which we can appre- 
hend Thee; Thou dwellest in no place; Thou 
hast no temple; Thou speakest to us in no 
voice ; we have no thought that can comprehend 
Thee, no feeling that can do justice to Thee ; and 
yet we may have Thee in our hearts ; through 
tue dark paths of our life we may be guided by 
Thee as our licht. We would feel the 
privilege of being emancipated ever so little from 
the bondage of prejudice and tradition, of being 
able to lift up our minds ever so little above the 
clouds and tumults of the present to the serene 
and everlasting light that is changeless and sha- 
dowless, for ever and ever. We mourn not that 
what bas been called inspiration has ceased, that 
great words once devoutly listened for are hush- 
ed, that much that has been mistermed knowl- 
edge has assed away, that revelations which men 
have waited for, and longed for, and greeted with 
uplifted souls; have lost their meaning for us, 
We rejoice that our hearts are stirred as with a 
divine hope, that our minds are quickened witha 
deep and earnest love of knowledge, that our 
souls are alight with glorious anticipations of hu- 
man good, that our conscience has felt the power 
of unutterable law, and our hearts the sweetness 


of an unspeakable peace." 
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He consequently does not seek to 
recall a vanished God, deeming a God 
who appeared and then disappeared 
to be more hopelessly absent than a 
God who never appeared. Nor need 
we imagine a time when God will 
manifest Himself, nor solve the diffi- 
culty with those revivalists who im- 
port a Deity for the hour: 

The real question is, whether or not this su- 
preme power—define it and speculate about it as 
we will—think of it and reason about it as we 
may—is or is not L1vine—a real power of intelli- 
gence and will, or nothing at all but a fiction of 
ourminds. . . . The universe is conceded by 
earnest, believing, religious men, not materialists 
or skeptics, to be not so much a complicated ma- 
chine, which once made need not even be super- 
intended, as a living abode and ever present man- 
ifestation of whatever being, spirit, power it is 
that men call by the name of deity. . . . So 
far then, the conception of a living God is made 
definite. No hint, it may be, is thrown out in re- 
gard to the nature of infinite being ; weare as far 
perhaps as ever from a knowledge of what God 
may be in Himself ; nay, the mystery of that may 
possibly be deepened ; still that whatever power 
there is is alive, in every atom of space, in every 
instant of time, is put beyond controversy, and 
manifest, let us add, in a much higher form in 
mind than in visible matter. 

It is then the object of the teach- 
er’s discourses, so far as theology is 
concerned, to seek for the present man- 
ifestation of this Supreme Being, dis- 
carding all other revelations, and to 
constantly obtain loftier views of His 
goodness and power. 

Upon the question of immortality— 
i. ¢., of the future existence of the 
soul in its separate individuality, pre- 
serving its affections, conscience, ac- 
quirements, memories, hopes, tastes, 
and perceptions—upon this question 
Frothingham’s position seems not un- 
like Emerson’s, to wit: that this ‘‘se- 
cret is very cunningly hid.” He has 
referred to the belief of the early 
Christians in the resurrection of all 
who belong to Christ, and to the new 
doctrine of Dodwell and Clarke, the 
Oxford lecturers, who made the im- 
mortality of the soul a consequent up- 
on its immateriality; but he finds no 
proof of all this, not even in the mod- 
ern phenomena of ‘‘ spiritualism.” 


Yet in these and other religious faiths 
he discerns a ‘‘ great hope,” a hope 
wide, encouraging, and sweet to men. 
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To be permitted thus to hope is 
enough. The mystery of the future is 
its charm. The hope of immortality 
is deeper and more universal than the 
belief in it. It seems never to die; it 
revives and increases as the faith in 
conscious continuance in another state 
of being declines. Among just grounds 
for this hope he includes the impera- 
tive demand for justice, in view of the 
apparent disarrangement and incom- 
pleteness of human affairs; in the in- 
completeness and arrested develop- 
ment of life and of the soul itself; in 
the starvation and frustration of our 
holiest natural affections and aspira- 
tions. Reason lends its ear to such 
cries, and those who disbelieve in 
creeds and revelation may well cling 
to this magnificent hope.* 

As to faith itself, when assuming 
the guise of authority, claiming to hold 
the key to happiness after death, and 
to possess a monopoly of the privilege 
of admitting souls to it, he esteems 
this a sheer perversion of power. The 
pretension is that of supposition, not 
of faith. Religion has no sympathy 
with it; true religion strives to disen- 
gage itself from this despotism, of 
which extreme types are found in the 
iron sway of the Roman Catholic 
church and in the unyielding dogmas 
of the Calvinists. But faith based up- 
on knowledge and upon loftiness of 
motive is a part of true religion. The 
trouble is that it often claims to rest 
on knowledge when it rests on fancy; 
to rest on fact, and its fact is fiction; 
to rest upon history, and its history is 
mythology. The place and work of 
true faith are admitted by science it- 
self: 

For the scientific man lives by faith, in this 
sense : faith in the integrity of Nature, the omni- 
presence and inviolability of law, the equivalence 
of forces ; faith that ‘“‘the universe was made at 
one cast,’ that mechanics and mathematics are 
the same in all worlds, that sand grains and plan- 


ets obey the same kind of impulse; faith of a 
truly audacious and somewhat speculative sort. 


Finally, a lofty and rational faith is 


* The question of immortality is specially dis- 
cussed, also, in his sermon entitled ‘‘ The Glori- 
fied Man," delivered April 1€, 1876. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 
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the ground of moral enthusiasm and 
of every historic reform. The strong 
workers, the wise prophets, the bold 
achievers, have been men who believed 
in inviolable laws and principles, have 
been eminently men of faith. 

Let us now consider this preacher’s 
relations with the flock under his 
charge, and the nature of his practical 
admonitions. Teaching a rational, 
not authoritative religion, and always 
seeking new light for faith and hope, 
he naturally pays careful, learned, and 
eloquent attention to scientific discov- 
ery and social progress, and finds the 
clearest revelation of Deity in Nature’s 
elements and processes, and the best 
evidence of ‘‘ pure religion and unde- 
filed” in the sympathy of man with 
man. His illustrations and arguments 
are largely drawn from scientific truths, 
of which no one is a more ardent and 
well-informed observer. His moral 
injunctions are pointed and incessant. 
He is a stern rebuker of the false and 
honeyed sentiment which tempts so 
many to venture upon dangerous 
ground. There is no sentimental 
looseness or license in his doctrine. 
Morals are of the first importance. 
Works, despised by the Calvinist, re- 
ceive honor at hishands, Spirituality 
begins, continues, and culminates in 
use. To be nobly, humanely useful is 
to be spiritual in a grand way. Love 
your neighbor more than yourself; 
pay your debts; lead pure and rational 
lives; conform to the laws of nature; 
be honest even in your secret heart, 
After all these he fearlessly and hon- 
estly endeavors. He strives in every 
way to nourish a close and delightful 
social brotherhood among his people. 
As to the worship of children, he en- 
joins upon parents the duty of keeping 
the youthful heart untrammelled either 
by selfishness or superstitious fear. 

He finds in the very clogs of life its 
greatest opportunities, Even the clog 
of theology, the stumbling-block of 
bigotry, the barricade of dogmatism, 
have a use and value. False religions 
have educated the human mind in faith 
and courage, where sweet beliefs 
81 
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would have failed. The theology of 
New England, against whick liberal- 
ism is a protest, explains New Eng- 
land’s moral growth: 

Hard, acrid, angular, how many tender bosoms 
have been bruised against ‘t ; how many delicate 
consciences and sensitive souls have been wound- 
ed and struck to death by its sharp points! And 
yet what a discipline in thought it was! For 
when men were hedged round as with a line of 
fire by these tremendous dogmas of predestina- 
tion, depravity, atonement, hell, it was impera- 
tive that they should resist and react. Reaction 
in favor of rational liberty of mind could not 
be prevented. . . . It was the conscientious 
effort of those pious, painful men to find out the 
truth within the limits appointed to them—to 
grapple with the terrible questions which their 
age propounded, and to answer them as they 
could. People who are brought up outside of the 
old theology, who were born into liberalism 
without personal knowledge of the older faith, 
having no problems thrown down before them, 
and consequently being discharged from the duty 
of turning them over, are tempted never to ask, 
and failing to ask become loose, flaccid, and in- 
dolent in their minds. We have to conjure up 
for them new questions, to bring forward new 
problems that will take the place of the grim old 
provocatives their fathers knew. 

It is to little purpose that we have 
garnered these thoughts from the out- 
givings of Mr. Frothinghan, if it does 
not now appear that he has a very 
definite creed of his own in the liberal 
religion, and that he belongs to the 
constructive rather than to the old de- 
structive order of spiritual reformers, 
In calling upon those who are dissatis- 
fied with traditional theology to come 
out openly in favor of the new religion, 
and thus join the ranks of the search- 
ers after truth, he is earnest and plain- 
spoken, Clearness and faithfulness in 
conviction he deems especially impor- 
tant in a period of transition, and 
pays a tribute to Proctor for honesty 
in disavowing an inherited creed be- 
cause it was inconsistent with his 
scientific faith. He takes up and de- 
molishes, one by one, the pleas of the 
temporizer. You cannot place new 
wine in old bottles, and he that is not 
with the truth is against it. 

Frothingham, as we already have 
intimated, differs from other radicals 
by his comprehensive mental scope 
and impartial attitude. He certainly 
has little of the bigotry of reform, or 
of the pride that apeshumility. Often 
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his congregation is startled by some 
ground taken precisely the opposite 
of what the more radical expect from 
him. Thus, in speaking of the Phari- 
sees, he perceives their spirit among 
both the Philistine and Bohemian 
classes of all times; among conserva- 
tives and radicals, rich and poor, the 
formal and the free. It is the spirit 
which brings those of any class to 
set themselves apart as being worthier 
than their enemies or neighbors. This 
is the soul of Pharisecism, the source of 
exclusiveness, assumption, arrogance, 
and, of course, of bitterness, formal- 
ism, hypocrisy. There are Pharisees 
philosophical, scientific, aristocratic, 
democratic, professional, orthodox, 
heterodox. The attitude of actors to- 
ward the clergy is nearly as Pharisaical 
as that of the clergy toward the dra- 
matic calling. The Bohemian may be 
a Pharisee as lofty in pretension as the 
Conventionalist, etc., etc. The strict- 
ly judicial cast of mind which prompts 
these utterances leads one often to 
think him unduly fond of paradox, un- 
til it is seen that what seems start- 
ling to others is to him the first and 
most truthful view of his subject. As 
his point becomes fairly understood, 
you perceive that he is an intellectual 
discoverer, with a method original and 
peculiar, Yet with all his reasoning, 
it has been well said that his ‘‘mind 
is logical in its method of thought, but 
not in form of expression.” The lat- 
ter is often rhetorical, and seems dis- 
cursive from its wealth of imagery and 
illustration. Itshould be remembered 
that he is speaking from the orator’s 
platform, and that the printing of 
his discourse, as Ben Jonson said of 
written English, ‘‘is but an accident.” 
He is a poet—one who masters and is 
not carried away by his imagination. 
The esthetic side of his nature is cul- 
tured toa rare and sensitive degree. 
Taste is apparent in word, thought, 
action, yet he has rendered it subor- 
dinate to his duty as a teacher, and is 
not one like him who 


—bnilt his soul a lordly pleasure house, 
Wherein at case for aye to dwell. 
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His predilections for art and literature 
are manifestly strong, and if he had 
followed authorship exclusively, he 
would be most distinguished in that 
calling. His scholarship excels that 
of many learned doctors. If not elab- 
orate in special fields, it is broad, rich, 
universal, covering with ardent and 
impartial view the literature of all 
peoples and times. 

Owing to the popular knowledge of 
Mr. Frothingham’s liberality toward 
all who desire to worship after the 
dictates of their own natures, all sorts 
of new-fangled reformers and doctrin- 
aires appeal to him and to his society 
for recognition or aid. If he has a 
weakness, it is an excessive good na- 
ture, which makes him averse to utter- 
ly repelling even the most indiscreet. 
His charity in this respect often has 
led to ‘a misconception of his own 
views on the part of the orthodox 
world, who father upon him many a 
movement of which he may respect 
the aspiration and be heartily amused 
at the poverty or foolishness of the 
creed, In reality the critical bent of 
his mind has been so increased by 
training that, as becomes an investiga- 
tor, he subjects every fact and doc- 
trine to the most relentless scrutiny. 
A disdain of empty sentiment never 
leaves him; there is no obtaining emo- 
tions under false pretences at Masonic 
Hall. Conscience and sincerity make 
him strong and clear. One who listens 
to him for the first time might accuse 
him of lacking that indefinable quali- 
ty termed magnetism. But he is in 
truth both magnetic and humane, full 
of practical charities, and exquisitely 
sensitive to the friendship of those 
whom he respects and loves. In pri- 
vate life he is delightful, and, by his 
sweetness, humor, conversational tact 
and power, the inciter of general de- 
light. To see him in his home is a 
privilege indeed. Here, and among 
the groups of his select acquaintance, 
he is the flower of courtesy and com- 
panionship—a gentleman of the most 
refined and genuine school. 

A word in relation to his published 
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writings. ‘*The Religion of Human- 
ity,” mentioned heretofore, is a series 
of essays upon Modern Tendencies, 
God, the Bible, the Power of Moral 
Inspiration, Providence, Immortality, 
Conscience, the Soul of Truth in Er- 
ror and that of Good in Evil. An- 
other of his volumes is ‘‘ Beliefs of the 
Unbelievers, and Other Discourses.” 
His ‘‘ Life of Theodore Parker” is an 
inspiriting and well-proportioned bi- 
ography. It has been aptly succeeded 
by the ‘‘ History of Transcendentalism 
in New England,” a book which those 
interested in that remarkable phase 
and movement long ago called upon 
him to write; and no other man, un- 
less we include Dr. Ripley, is so fitted 
for the task, or could have accom- 
plished it so readily and well. It is, 
in its way, a handbook of philosophic 
inquiry, from the time of Kant, and as 
a record of New England transcenden- 
talism and of the lives of the poetic, 
original beings who were the leaders 
of that movement is, and will remain, 
an indispensable authority. Mr. 
Frothingham always has taken special 
interest in the ways, thoughts, and 
culture of the young. Years ago he 
made an attractive paraphrase of some 
familiar Scripture legends, in two vol- 
umes—‘‘ Stories from the Lips of the 
Teacher” and ‘‘ Stories of the Patri- 
archs.” His ‘‘Child’s Book of Reli- 
gion,” for Sunday-schools and homes, 
is a unique and attractive compilation, 
prose and verse, for the enjoyment and 
religious training of children. He has 
been a frequent contributor to our 
leading magazines and reviews. A 
feature of his church is the gratuitous 
distribution of his more impressive 
discourses, stenographically reported 
from week to week. These, and all 
of his printed works, are issued and 
for sale by the Putnams, and form a 
library of original and eloquent reli- 
gious teaching. 

Mr. Frothingham was born in Bos- 
ton, and is now at his prime, some- 
thing more than fifty years of age, al- 
though his face and figure are those of 
He belonged to the 


&@ younger man. 
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Harvard ciass of 1843, went through 
the course of study at the Divinity 
School, and became, like his distin- 
guished father, a Unitarian clergyman. 
For some years he was the pastor of a 
church in old Salem, but finally, after 
a period of study, controversy, and 
foreign travel, grew too radical and 
progressive to be bound by the ties of 
any existing organization. In 1855 he 
began to preach, upon an independent 
basis, to a small congregation in Jer- 
sey City. In 1859 he removed to New 
York, organized a society, and for 
some years preached in a church near 
Sixth avenue, on Forticth street. 
After a time it was thought advisable 
to sell that building, and the society 
removed to Lyric Halli, which became 
famous through the reputation of its 
preacher. A peculiar congregation, 
though until recently a small one, 
gathered around him; a fit audience, 
though few, making up in character 
and influence whatever it lacked in 
numbers and worldly wealth. 

Some of our choicest and best known 
writers, thinkers, and philanthropists, 
have belonged to this society. It has 
also been remarked that many thought- 
ful people, long unaccustomed to 
church going, have resorted to Mr. 
Frothingham’s church as to a place 
where absolute freedom of conscience 
is proffered to the worshipper. No 
doubt it is looked upon as a cave of 
Adullam by the orthodox; certainly it 
is the haunt of eager, restless, unsatis- 
fied spirits, attracted by the originali- 
ty and boldness of the preacher's 
views. Members of the literary, ar- 
tistic, and dramatic guilds favor it, 
and here you find a select group from 
the scholarly and learned professions, 
Many Israelites, of the progressive 
school, are scattered among the audi- 
ence. In the fall of 1875 the socicty 
removed from Lyric Hall to its more 
convenient and beautiful quarters in 
the Masonic Temple. An immediate 
and great enlargement of the congre- 
gation was the result. It has nearly 
doubled its numbers and resources, 
and the hall, during the winter of 
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1875~'76, was crowded with audiences 
listening to a brilliant and notable se- 
ries of discourses. Marked attention 
was given to this series by that portion 
of the press which is on the alert for 
what is most significant among the 
men and matters of our time. 

The spirit of the society is declared 
by the ‘‘rules” of the ‘‘ Independent 
Liberal Church” to be not in any sense 
ecclesiastical or dogmatical, but is 
purely social. No distinction is allow- 
ed between members of the ‘*‘ church ” 
and members of the ‘‘ congregation.” 
The society is ‘‘cordial, open, hu- 
mane; its welcome is warm, its sym- 
pathies are wide, and it relies on these 
qualities for its influence and success.” 
But one regular service with preach- 
ing is held during the weck, that of 
Sunday morning—the afternoon of 
Sunday being devoted to pastoral lec- 
tures and instruction. Social reunions 
occur on secular evenings, at intervals, 
and are of a pleasant and entertaining 
nature. A peculiar feeling of brother- 
hood exists among the frequenters of 
the church. No sacraments are ob- 
served or rites administered. The 
ceremony of christening, or the dedi- 
cation of childhood, as a social rite of 
poetic significance, is performed by 
the pastor when requested. The asso- 
ciation was originally incorporated in 
1860, under the title ‘‘Third Congre- 
gational Unitarian Church.” This 
title has not been changed, but for 
some years past the church has openly 
maintained an unsectarian position. 
This is in accordance with the principle 
announced in its constitution, which 
declares that it is ‘‘ established for the 
support of public worship, the main- 
tenance of a religious faith, liberal, 
intelligent, and progressive, the culti- 
vation of religious life, individual and 
social, insisting always on freedom of 
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individual opinion in all matters of re- 
ligious belief, and claiming to be re- 
sponsible only to God and the private 
conscience.” A section of the by-laws 
declares: ‘‘It is expressly understood 
that no subscription or assent to any 
covenant or formula of faith shall be 
required of any member.” 

The national ‘‘ Free Religious Asso- 
ciation” is an organization which 
counts upon the list of its directors 
such names as Emerson, Youmans, 
Curtis, Higginson, Weiss, Sargent, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child. 
Frothingham’s position as the most ac- 
tive and eminent leader, since the 
death of Parker, of the liberal move- 
ment in America, is confirmed by the 
action of this body. At the time of 
its formation he was unanimously 
elected to the Presidency, an office 
which he still retains. His own 
church, as we have seen, has reached 
a vigorous maturity. Leaving out of 
question the vitality claimed for such 
an institution as we have described, it 
is exposed to perilous contingeacies, 
being held together and nurtured by 
the force of a master who as yet has 
but few professional associates, and to 
whose place no one at this moment 
could fitly succeed. 

Our sketch, however inadequate, of 
a remarkable teacher, his system, and 
the church under his guidance, must 
now be ended, But even this much 
will serve to show that many no- 
tions current with respect to Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham are utterly super- 
ficial; that his reverential and judicial 
qualities are on a level with his ac- 
knowledged intellectual genius, and 
that he exerts in this community, and 
throughout the world of religious as- 
piration, a constant, earnest, and most 
potential force. 

Epmunp C, Stzpman. 

















ART APPLIED TO LIFE, SEEN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





FEW words upon some phases of 
‘*household art ” at the great 
Exhibition may be permitted in view 
of the fact that thousands of keen and 
eloquent pens are at work with what 
we term ‘‘fine art,” and thousands 
more with the political, moral, and 
religious aspects of the wonderful col- 
lection. To be “artistic” is a fash- 
ion—with many is the one thing need- 
ful, more than religion or morals. 
Thus we find the picture shows at the 
Exhibition crowded, and by a most 
varied and interesting class. For ex- 
ample, while resting after the great 
fatigue of trying to find the good and 
to escape the bad, as we sat near a bit 
of statuary properly labelled ‘‘ The 
Coquette,” a very nice lady with her 
very nice daughter, wandering in 
search of the picturesque and the beau- 
tiful, read the label ‘‘ The Co-kwet,” 
which the nice daughter at once cor- 
rected, ‘*‘The Coket,?’ mamma— 
why!” Evidently the younger knew 
more than the elder in this particular 
branch of fine arts. 

We should have been glad to ask 
them to look carefully at the teacups, 
and the carpets, and the furniture, 
and the glass, and the hangings at this 
Exhibition, in the hope that they 
might have imbibed here and there a 
breath of household art, and so have 
gone home with more or less wish 
that those things (as they had no stat- 
ues) in their own homes might hereafter 
be more in harmony with the fit and 
the beautiful. We should have been 
glad to point out to them the differ- 
ences between the great and the glar- 
ing, as compared with the quiet and 
the harmonious; we would have said, 
‘*Look at this bit of bad woodwork 
and at that piece of good”; and 
further, ‘‘ Here is a carpet which will 
be pleasing as long as there is a thread 
left, and that will be hideous and vul- 
gar now and for ever.” We could 





have been eloquent in presence of these 
things; and then, when our small au- 
dience had departed, we fear they 
would have said, as the fishes did after 
St. Anthony’s earnest discourse, ‘‘ It 
is all very well, but we prefer the old 
way!” 

The insides of our houses, where we 
are to spend so much of our time, and 
to open for the enjoyment of our 
friends, certainly should be the most 
charming places our purses will 
permit; should command the best 
taste and thought we have or can 
contrive to make them so, and should 
be of much more importance to us 
and to our friends too than the 
clothes we put on our backs, the pic- 
tures we put in our galleries, or the 
carriages we display in the parks. 

Think of it! One’s little sitting- 
room is a perpetual picture, and if bad, 
is it not frightful to think of it? 
if good, how delightful to go to, to sit 
in! We are to live in it for ever. 

But it is confidently said there are 
more common and vulgar rooms in 
America than anywhere in the world, 
and yet all the people take a newspa- 
per, many play on the piano, and com- 
mon schools abound. But some Ger- 
mans say the same of their country, 
and others say it of other lands—no 
doubt with reason. It is discourag- 
ing, and fearfully so when, seeing the 
good and the bad before their eyes, 
some choose the bad. The truth is 
that if people choose the bad thing 
they are used to and see in all hotels, 
they feel safe, and at least they ‘‘ are 
used to it,” which is a sort of satisfac- 
tion. It was well enough expressed 
by a lady who said to her husband, 
**It is not that I love you, but I am 
used to you !” 

So it is with the abominable French 
chairs and tables and lambrequins and 
gilt trash, which have for two centu- 
ries infested all the world. We are 
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used to them, and when they are made 
to cost a good deal we rest in a plea- 
sant delusion that they are ‘‘ very ele- 
gant and we very fine.” This is bad 
certainly, but we work on in a hope- 
ful sort of hopelessness, snatching 
here and there a brand from the burn- 
ing, but conscious always that the 
bad and the ‘‘ devilish ” pay best and 
sell most. It is quite true that art isa 
tyrant and taste arbitrary; and that 
what we like we like, and we cannot 
tell the reason why; and so one man 
will say, I like this, which another 
man will say is simply hideous and 
abominable. Who can tell why one 
picture is good, another bad; why 
this bit of poetry is good, that bad; 
why one strain of music is fine, anoth- 
er common? We cannot make all 
agree about matters of art, and yet 
there is good and there is bad in all 
art. We cannot make a standard 
along which we can lay and measure 
any work of art, and so know that it 
is good or bad. God knows what a 
blessing that would be, but in some 
way, after a lapse of time, enough peo- 
ple who have the divine sense to know 
what is good speak enough to make 
the rest agree that such or such a 
thing is good; and in this way we 
get some sorts of guides rather than 
standards, which help us to find out 
other good things and to accept them 
and live with them and make them a 
part of our lives, and thus enjoy them. 

In going through the great Exhibi- 
tion rooms, it seemed strange that we 
came upon so few designs which had 
any reference to our history or times 
present or past. Two great vases in 
Haviland’s interesting exhibit of pot- 
teries are intended to illustrate 177 
and 1876. They are large and well 
meant, and show signs of much tech- 
nical skill, but fail to interest the 
historical or prophetic soul. 

‘*The Century Vase” of the Gor- 
ham Company, of solid silver (why is 
not silver enough ?), is another great 
commemorative work, and is elabor- 
ate in design and workmanship. We 
may do well to print here 
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THE STORY OF THE CENTURY VASE. 

The Pioneer and Indian represent the first 
phase of civilization. Groups of fruit, flowers, and 
cereals, the natural products of the soil. 

The slab of polished granite signifies the unity 
and solidity of the Government on which rest the 
thirty-eight States. 

The band of stars, thirty-eight encircling the 
piece, thirteen in front, represent the present and 
original number of States in the Union. 

The group on the left is the Genius of War, 
with the torch in her right hand, while the left 
grasps the chain holding the ‘‘dogs of war’’ in 
check. A shell has shattered the tree, and a 
broken caisson wheel is half buried in the débris 
on the battle ground. 

The group on the right is the Lion led by little 
children, musical instruments and flowers strewn 
on the ground, all denoting perfect peace and 
security. 

The medallion in front is the Angel of Fame, 
holding in one hand the palm branch and laurel 
wreath, and in the other a wreath of immortelles, 
and a portrait of Washington. 

The medallion on the opposite side is the Ge- 
nius of Philosophy and Diplomacy, with one hand 
resting on the Printing Press, and with the other 
holding a portrait of Franklin. 

On either side of the plinth isa head of the 
Bison, the king of the prairie. 

Having now passed the Revolution and witness- 
ed the restoration of peace, the nation commences 
its growth, and hence from the plinth the vase 
rises. 

The front panel of the vase represents Genius, 
ready to inscribe on the tablet the progress made 
in literature, science, music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

On the reverse panel, Genius is ready to record 
the advancement in commerce, agriculture, min- 
ing, and manufactures. 

The figures denote Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
bringing in their contributions to the Exhi- 
bition, while the central figure, America, is invit- 
ing and welcoming all nations to unite with her 
in celebrating the triumph of her Centennial Year. 


The vase contains some two thou- 
sand ounces of silver, and was designed 
by George Wilkinson and T. J. Pair- 
pont, Esqs. Good as we think the 
work, for ourselves we wish they had 
attempted less, for with more simpli- 
city there would have come more dig- 
nity. In all art this is apt to be over- 
looked, and the results are what we 
see throughout this Exhibition, ex- 
travagance and overdoing. We ask 
the visitor to compare this with a 
work in the same exhibit, designed by 
F. A. Heller, called the ‘‘ King of the 
Prairie ”—a bull buffalo, upon which is 
seated a savage woman bearing aloft 
her wild child. Nothing can be bet- 
ter. It is free, spirited, dignified, and 
altogether understandable. With a 
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great deal less work, it is a great deal 
more satisfactory than the Century 
Vase. This piece of work perhaps 
should be classed with the fine arts 
rather than with household art. A 
punch-bowl designed by Furber, hav- 
ing grape leaves and figures on the 
border, is good. 

While at this point we may do 
well to call attention to some work of 
a like kind done by a young Russian, 
Lanceray, exhibited by Chopin of St. 
Petersburg. They are small pieces 
of bronze—groups and single figures 
of the peasants, the hunters, the 
sledge-drivers, and other most charac- 
teristic people of Russia. They are 
unsurpassed by anything in the great 
Exhibition. We thank Heaven there is 
not a god or a goddess or a naked 
woman among them all. The artist is 
not ‘‘classic” or Greek in any pos- 
sible way, but Russian. And he is as 
good in his way as the Greeks were in 
theirs. He has worked from the 
‘* depths of his moral consciousness ” 
and his fine artistic sense, and has done 
such things as the cloud of imitators 
can neither do nor appreciate. He de- 
serves some money and some honor 
before death. Let us give our share. 

Sozikoff of St. Petersburg also has 
some excellent horses and figures, as 
well as other good work, in silver. 

A drinking cup, held up by a sturdy 
figure, half peasant, half gnome, by 
Lei of Norway, is a beautiful thing; 
and his tankard—any man would like 
to have it presented to him by a con- 
genial friend, or even by a committee 
of fellow citizens, 

In silver, too, the Bryant vase, the 
suggestion for which came from the 
active mind of Dr. Osgood, has been 
much seen and much praised—and it 
deserves much. Yet we want some- 
thing there, and do not get it—a cer- 
tain freedom, vigor, daring, which 
nearly all our work lacks. It is not 


copied, nor is it original; but the art- 
ists work timidly and painfully, and 
emulate the Greeks, whom they cannot 
equal. 

It is very difficult, we admit, for 
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any designer to do anything with a 
man’s trousers, even Mr. Bryant’s; and 
it is hardly fair to demand that the 
poet shall pose in the habiliments of 
an schylus, or a Hafiz, or an Apollo 
on this occasion only. But—we do 
not like his trousers. We are obliged 
to think of this great work that it at- 
tempts too much; the whole surface 
of the vase is covered and elaborated, 
and with rather commonplace designs 
of uninteresting subjects. The head 
of the poet itself is excelleat, as good 
as the face will permit. 

Passing on to the other silver work 
of Tiffany & Co., and that of the Gor- 
ham Company, we can say they are al- 
together satisfactory, and in form 
seem to us never to have been sur- 
passed. Their decorations are almost 
always good, and not overdone. 

Some pieces of niello work—silver 
inlaid with designs in black and cop- 
per—are the perfection of art work, 
and only need to have had original de- 
signs, rather than copies of the Japan- 
ese, to have been wholly what they 
should be. 

The Meriden and the Taunton com- 
panies make good exhibits of their 
plated wares, and are getting well 
away from those bad old designs so 
overloaded with scrolls, and twists, 
and foolishness, In their work now we 
mostly find good forms, sharp spring- 
ing lines, and feet upon which things 
can stand, rather than the old wilted 
cucumber feet so long in vogue. In 
the things we have pointed to we 
need not be ashamed, and we are equal 
to the rest, if not superior. 

The Elkingtons of England of 
course show the largest collection of 
silver and silver-gilt work, such as 
vases, tazzas, candlesticks, shields, 
dishes, etc.—among them that exqui- 
site ‘*Milton Shield,” designed by 
Morel-Ladieul, which has no superior. 
But, alas, the Elkingtons are running 
into elaborate over-decoration, and 
making money by it, we fear. And 
the Japs have bought some of it ! 

Some of the ‘‘ cloisonné” work made 
by the Elkingtonsisexcellent. A pair 
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of vases, decorated with flowers and 
butterflies on a dull, neutral blue 
ground, are specially choice. May we 
be pardoned for saying briefly to those 
who do not know, that ‘‘cloisonné” 
means partitioned, enclosed; the term 
expresses now vases or dishes of cop- 
per which are partitioned by fine lines 
of gold or brass into designs, which 
designs are filled in with glass of deli- 
cate colors, which is fixed in place by 
being melted in the furnace, and then 
all carefully ground to a smooth sur- 
face and finished with a dull polish. 
The Chinese and Japanese are the ori- 
ginators of this elaborate work, and 
some of their best old pieces now bring 
great prices. 

Some persons are fond of this work, 
or think they are, and pay high prices 
for it. Some of this style of work is 
to be seen in the Japanese collection, 
and one large piece, having a sort of 
pagoda-like top, has been bought for 
the Boston Museum of Art; just why, 
at this stage of the enterprise, one is at 
a loss to know, as it cannot in any 
perceptible degree affect our manufac- 
ture of cloisonné or anything else, 
while six hundred dollars spent in 
many other things might have done so. 
But superfluous money may be lying 
about there, which is seeking to find 
objects; if so, we venture to suggest 
to their notice the gentleman or men 
who buy for the ‘‘ Philadelphia School 
of Industry.” 

The great show of bronzes is made 
by the Japanese; great in number as 
well as in size and elaborateness, and 
painstaking, which last is always to be 
praised. This branch of Japanese art 
work we do not and cannot love, 
Most of the work here shown is bad in 
form, and meaningless and unattrac- 
tive in decoration. Why some of the 
largest pieces are purchased we do not 
well know, and we cannot but wonder 
why any one should pay a thousand 
dollars for a large black pot with an 
ugly belly, a fantastic top, and mean- 
ingless pendants, unless that it is what 
the ‘‘lower classes” cannot have. 

Some small iron teapots we have 
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seen at Van Tyne’s in New York, made 
by them with bronze inlays, were de- 
lightful; so too are their bronze sleeve 
buttons, These let us have, and not 
theother. Their lacquer work and pot- 
teries and porcelains are perfect and 
most beautiful; and as one bronze costs 
ten times more than these, why do we 
want them? We will have a further 
word on this matter. 

What have we done in the way of 
artistic metal work? Nothing in 
bronzes, certainly. But we looked 
with pleasure upon a display of iron 
kitchen utensils from the St. Louis 
Stamping Company, and of castings 
from other parties, These were cov- 
ered with a marbleized porcelain, 
termed ‘‘ granite.” They looked so 
clean, so delicious, that we felt a strong 
desire to cook some delicious thing in 
them, and we hoped that every lady in 
the land would look at them and be 
inspired with the same longing. If 
our ladies will only do it, what a fine 
art cooking may become! What plea- 
sure we may have in looking at the 
lovely array of artistic brass pots and 
granite pans hung upon the walls, and 
in tasting their delectable outcomes. 
What charming kitchens as well as din- 
ing-rooms shall we not enjoy. Love- 
ly woman shall yet have a ‘‘ sphere.” 
What omelettes, what ragouts, what 
croquets may we not see put out in 
artistic form, and with the subtlest of 
flavors ! Here will be household art in- 
deed. No word shall be spared by the 
‘*Galaxy ” to give woman every chance, 
every encouragement; and when that 
work shall be done, what bliss! Who 
will hear more of the sufferings of the 
unemployed surplus of women? Every 
delightful creature will then have a 
mission, and no difficulty in finding it. 
No more saleratus, no more half-baked 
bread, no more fried beef, no more 
greasy cakes will then afflict the pro- 
saic stomach, or vex and darken the 
poetic soul. 

The subject of porcelain and pottery 
needs and deserves a chapter of its 
own; and here we can but ask the vis- 
itor to go carefully over the Japanese 
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and Chinese, as well as some work of 
Haviland’s in the French department, 
of Ipsen’s widow in the Danish, of 
Daniell’s and Bromfield’s in the Eng- 
lish; admirable work may be found in 
all. 

Of lacquer the Japanese make a 
large and most exquisite show. So 
much fine work has never before been 
seen here. It is not easy toknow why 
these things are so satisfactory, unless 
that it is simply ‘‘ perfect work.” The 
soul at once finds a rest for its foot 
here, and asks no more, The articles 
themselves do not often attempt to be 
especially useful, but they do succeed 
in being deliciously dainty. One can- 
not help loving those fine Japanese 
who do such work, which they must 
love to do, and lamenting their evil 
fate in being obliged to know us and 
to copy our common and shoddy ways 
—ways which lead down to cheapness 
and hell—ways which have brought us, 
England, and Germany to the verge of 
ruin. 

We know but little of the making of 
this good work, and therefore were 
glad to be told by one of the most in- 
telligent of the Japs that the wood 
used is hinoke, a sort of pine which is 
close and not liable to crack ; that this is 
covered with paper or linen, upon which 
is spread the juice of a persimmon 
tree; then the other gums or lacquers 
are applied in successive layers, which, 
as we understood, must be dried slow- 
ly in a vapor bath; each layer of 
which requires time, great care, and 
delicacy of touch. Real gold dust is 
used in finishing these, and therefore, 
we are glad to say, they cannot be 
cheap. 

Let us if possible get away from the 
pernicious notion that all things must 


becheap. Let us have one good dress, . 


and wear it for ten years, rather than 
ten shabby things in one year. And 
in art abeve all let us get when we can 
a little thing—one thing—really ex- 
quisite, rather than twenty cheap and 
shabby things. One small box of 
this delightful lacquer we can sit down 
with in peace, as we can with a perfect 
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friend or a perfect dog; about them 
there can be no doubts. 

Passing along to furniture, we can 
say little in praise of either Japanese 
or Chinese work. Some of it is very 
elaborately carved, and is made, no 
doubt, to meet the demands of fools, 
which they will learn to cater to very 
quickly. 

Their carved work, like that of the 
Italians, and much of our work shown, 
is so covered and overdone that sim- 
plicity, dignity, and repose are de- 
stroyed. Some of the Italian carving, 
however, is technically admirable; es- 
pecially we took note of a frame by 
Brendle of Florence, in high relief; 
the finish and delicacy are too high. 
Exactly the reverse of this is a cabinet 
from Gram of Norway, made up of old 
Scripture panels of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, which are stamped 
with a rude earnestness and sincere 
belief. 

In the Russian exhibit is a chair 
which smacks of originality and the 
long nights of the polar regions. The 
back is made with a sort of bow or 
horse-collar arch, in which the inscrip- 
tion is cut in Russian letters, ‘* The 
slower you go the further you'll get” 
—a gospel we incline to think should 
be preached here rather than in Rus- 
sia. On the back part of the wooden 
seat lay a pair of leather mittens, 
which involuntarily we essayed to pick 
up; but they were of wood and a part 
of the chair. Why the Pennsylvania 
School of Industry, which has selected 
so many of the best things in the col- 
lection, has not secured this, we are 
wondering. While we would not im- 
itate this very quaint work, it could 
not but be suggestive to any designer 
who has an originating power, if we 
have one among us. 

We will first say a few words about 
the exhibits of American furniture, 
Nearly all of these show good work- 
manship and careful finish, and nearly 
all are quite free from any taint of ori- 
ginality or fine perception of beauty 
of line. Thisno doubt is exactly what 


‘“*the market’ demands—it will sell. 
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Preéminent in this way are the great 
walnut bedsteads made by the Michi- 
gan people, and which we dread we 
shall see for ten years to come in every 
first-class hotel in the land. But as 
there are some houses too small to 
admit them, we may hope that those 
will escape. 

The great New York makers, such 
as Marcotte and Pottier & Stymus, 
have good shows of their elaborate 
and very costly work. One regrets, as 
they have in a certain degree the 
purses of the rich people in their 
hands, that they cannot or will not 
aim at more purity and less decoration 
and cost. 

The ebonized cabinets shown by 
both these houses are admirable sam- 
ples of that kind of work, but as they 
run to the eight and nine thousands, 
we cannot but think it a waste. While 
we must condemn cheapness, we must 
also condemn wasteful work—work 
which crushes as it were the thing 
which carries it. So long, however, 
as cost alone marks the superior man— 
the man who has got a great share of 
the world’s cake—so long this sort of 
work will pay well, for those men will 
buy it. 

A mantle and bookcases by Volmer 
of Philadelphia, in black, are among 
the best things to be seen, and are ex- 
cellent work in excellent taste. 
some things made by Kimbel & Cabus 
of New York; which, however, need 
light to take away the funereal look. 

Some of the best things we saw— 
there may be others which escaped us 
—are the sideboards and tables of 
Brown & Bliss of New York; they 
have the virtues of fine lines, fine fin- 
ish, moderation in size and in prices, 
and will probably not be much no- 
ticed; while the wonderful blue and 
brown satin things of Messrs. Moore & 
York will be seen and admired by 
those who need strong stimulants. 
That this house can do well no one 
need doubt; but they have overdone 
here so that their virtue has gone over 
to vice, as virtue sometimes does. 
Very few of our American furniture 
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makers attempt original designs, and 
perhaps it is well they do not. Most 
of them undoubtedly make poor imi- 
tations of poor foreign, mostly French, 
designs, with such results as we see in 
nearly every house we enter. It is a 
pity, but it is so, that the common 
things and bad things sell best. Now 
and then an architect tries his hand at 
interior designs, mostly with small sat- 
isfaction except to himself. We do 
not see how this condition of things 
can be helped until the buyers shall 
themselves know the good from the 
bad. So much attention now is di- 
rected to the subject, that there is a 
possibility that furniture designing 
will by-and-by be a respectable and 
profitable occupation; we shall not do 
our best until it is. 

In Engiand, to a limited extent, it 
has become so, and we see the effect 
in the exhibits of furniture sent by 
some of the English makers. And we 
cannot but admire the generous spirit 
shown in sending us these things, be- 
cause it can hardly pay them in direct 
trade; for it is almost or quite impos- 
sible that European woods can stand 
our dry climate and our hot furnaces, 
So we may accept the missionary work 
with thanks. 

Among tie most conspicuous Eng- 
lish exhibitors we noted Messrs, 
Wright & Mansfield, Cooper & Holt, 
Collinson & Lock, Howard & Sons, 
and Shoolbred & Co. of London, and 
Scott, Morton & Co. of Edinburgh. 
Individual pieces of work from all of 
these are good in design, excellent in 
workmanship, and high if not extrav- 
agant in price. The best show of 
Cooper & Holt is in the house of the 
English commission, and impresses 
one as good, honest, tasteful work, 
combined with a fine sense of color in 
coverings and walls. As to the lat- 
ter, here, where we have an excess of 
light, we should feel them to be too 
dark or dull. We need more light 
than the English, and are not so well 
content to be stupid. 

The largest exhibits are made by 
Wright & Mansfield and Shoolbred & 
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Co. Both of them tend strongly toa 
revival of the good old English styles, 
which are more often called ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” than by any other name. At 
any rate they are such a wonderful re- 
lief from the Louis XIV. and XV., 
which came to England in Charles I.’s 
day, that although these are copies 
and imitations, they are to us like new 
inventions, and to the English too for 
that matter. 

During the last century a taste and 
love for design sprang up in England, 
which developed some designers of 
considerable distinction, and made 
what may be called an English style in 
furniture, which was a vast improve- 
ment upon those French styles which 
for more than half a century had been 
the fashion, and which came back 
again with fury at the end of the cen- 
tury. Among these designers were 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chippendale, 
and Johnson, of whom Sheraton and 
Chippendale are most known. These 
men worked most and best in the fine 
mahoganies which then came in great 
perfection from St. Domingo and Hon- 
duras. Chairs, tables, cabinets, etc., 
made from this wood are now more 
beautiful than they were a century 
ago, and are much sought for. The 
use of satinwood and inlays of a deli- 
cate kind was then much in vogue, and 
at that time too was made some of 
the satinwood work decorated with 
wreaths and sprays of painted flowers. 
In Shoolbred & Co.’s exhibit is an ex- 
cellent example of this work, which of 
course must be costly, and as we think 
not worth so much cost as is put on it. 
The objection to the satinwood furni- 
ture is, that as it must be veneered, 
there is more danger for it than for 
that made of the good solid mahoga- 
ny. We hope these things will at- 
tract the attention they deserve, and 
that our public will see their beauties. 
Not that we would ask the buyer to 
insist upon an imitation of Chippen- 
dale, or Sheraton, or any one else, but 
because good examples like these will 
accustom the eye to good forms and 
fine lines. 
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We must get some freshness and 
force into our designs if possible; but 
so far we think we have failed. Our 
cheap men are now building what they 
call ‘‘ Eastlake ” furniture, and it will 
become a nuisance, so that we may re- 
gret the day when Mr. Eastlake (not 
Sir Charles the painter) made his ex- 
cellent book of ‘‘ Hints.” 

Within the last twenty-five years 
there has been a notable revival of 
what may be termed ‘‘houschold art” 
in England, and great progress is to 
be seen there, and much that is admir- 
able has been done. The collection 
of works of all times and kinds at the 
Kensington museum bas aided vastly 
in all this, and shows us how we can, 
and only how we can, accomplish a 
like good result here. 

The feeling for sincere and thorough 
work is penetrating to France, and is 
shown at our Exhibition in some ad- 
mirable curtain and furniture stuffs 
from Bertrand Boulla of Nimes, and 
Vanoutryne & Co. and Dupont of Paris, 

Naturally enough we are led on here 
to the matter of the carpet, one of the 
largest and most important features of 
the internal furnishing of the house. 
We may try to define here what a car- 
pet may be or should be. First, the 
carpet is intended to be a pleasant mat 
for the feet, one which shall deaden 
the noise of the floor. Then comes a vi- 
tal art point: is it to be the most 
striking thing in the room, or is it to 
be a ground upon which handsome 
chairs and cabinets, and handsome. 
people, will be well shown? If it is 
to be the thing to be looked at, then 
by all means let us have strong colors 
and great figures to attract the eye 
and hold it there. But if the furni- 
ture and the people are the things to 
be looked at, then in heaven’s name 
let us do away with the staring colors 
and the great figures. The same prin- 
ciples may be applied to the wall 
hangings and colors, and so most of 
our ‘‘elegant’’ papers may be sent to 
Coventry at once. For the carpet 
then we must demand neutral and not 
strong colors, so that any dress or any 
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furniture covering shall not be thrown 
out of harmony. A severe taste will 
demand a plain, neutral centre, with a 
stronger border for a finish. But the 
East Indians have struck a mean, a 
middle ground, which meets most 
wants—a neutral ground relieved with 
small figures, not realistic, not to at- 
tract the eye from better things, but 
with a border or boundary upon which 
the eye may stop and rest with a se- 
rene satisfaction. 

But while this is true of the great 
carpet, the ‘‘rug” may be an object 
intended to attract the eye, and so be 
much more pronounced than the car- 
pet. Such a rug is to be seen in the 
English exhibit of Mr. Robinson, 
hanging on the wall, with a tawny 
white ground and rich centrepiece and 
border. This at the price—$146—is 
worth more than another and finer one 
marked $355. Mr. Robinson’s father 
did more to introduce the fine carpets 
of India into Europe than any one, and 
the present Mr. Robinson has followed 
up the good lead. But neither he nor 
Messrs. Gregory have sent the best ex- 
amples; nothing at all equal to what 
the writer has seen in their London 
rooms, and none equal to some already 
in this country. In good time people 
will learn that a good Indian carpet is 
more satisfactory than any other, is 
cheaper, and is a great deal more to be 
desired than the very doubtful ‘‘ Tur- 
key.” Of all carpets, the Aubusson, 
with its fine, delicate tapestry colors, 
and its great scrolls enclosing vast 
bunches of flowers, is the most inap- 
propriate thing to be put under one’s 
feet that the vicious imagination can 
devise; and we are glad to believe 
that it too is to be relegated to the do- 
minions of Hades. 

The effect of this taste for the Indian 
and best Persian designs is showing 
itself in all our occidental carpet 
work; and among the English carpets 
of Tomkinson & Adamson and Hen- 
derson & Co. are some small-pattern- 
ed and pleasingly colored carpets, 
which will meet the wants of people 
with moderate means and restrained 
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tastes. The same is visible in nearly 
all the exhibits of American carpets, 
and notably in those of the Bigelow 
company, the Hartford company, and 
Bromley & Sons. Indeed, it is grati- 
fying to know that our once shocking, 
sprawly taste in carpets is growing 
good, and that our manufacture is now 
quite equal to the best Brussels pro- 
duced in England. If so, we may per- 
haps be willing to believe that protec- 
tion to our home manufactures is not 
always and altogether Satanic. 

From the carpet to the chandelier is 
going from the bottom to the top. A 
great display of these is to be seen 
gathered here, and perhaps they can- 
not be dispensed with. But in many, 
and especially in small rooms, they 
can. We are so used to seeing the 
middle space of our rooms filled with 
a monstrous black bronzed thing, that 
we accept it as we do death and taxes 
—to be the inevitable destiny of mar- 
ried men. It may be worth while for 
those about to be married to ask them- 
selves, or be asked by the clergyman, 
“Can you do without a chandelier ? 
Can you not use side lights? Can 
you not possibly enjoy a clear and clean 
centre to your small room ?” etc., etc. 
If you can or cannot is for you young 
connubial people to decide. While 
debating this matter you must look at 
all you can see. Some good ones in 
steel and brass made by Archer & 
Pancoast of New York are worthy 
your notice; but you had better look 
at the bad ones hanging about, be- 
cause by contrast we learn much. 
Some small ones by Baker, Arnold & 
Co. are delightful things to buy if you 
decide to have them; so too some 
three or four hanging on the outside 
corners of Mitchell, Vance & Co.’s col- 
lection, made of glass, are very satis- 
factory. See all these, and then no- 
tice that so many of the others 
are overdecorated and twisted and 
chained and bronzed and brassed and 
scrolled—so that the owner of one of 
them might well contemplate mad- 
ness as sure if compelled to live in the 
rooms where they hung. They may 
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be out of fashion—we hope not—but 
we, the ‘‘Galaxy,” have a tender 
and infantile affection for the crys- 
tal chandelier: the result, perhaps, 
of the great delight one of these bril- 
liant drops gave us in our early ado- 
lescent time. To us the Mount 
Washington glass was lovely; and if 
we ever do have a chandelier, it shall 
be one of those. 

Indeed, we may fairly claim that no 
better or purer glass can be than that 
which we in these United States now 
make, not at Sandwich and Boston 
only, but at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
and other favored spots. Not only 
do we make the clear crystal, but we 
are learning to make good shapes and 
delicate decorations. It has been our 
wont to make, and it still is, a heavy 
thick vessel, in order that it may be 
cut into facets and make a brilliant 
light. For dishes and possibly de- 
canters this may be weil, but to drink 
from let us pray that no friend of ours 
may be rich enough to buy those tum- 
blers and wine-cups with thick lips 
and heavy facets. Whatever we 
drink—let it be water of divinest 
spring, or coffee, the nectar of gods, 
or wine golden with the tawny sun— 
we will drink it from the thinnest 
edge possible for the deft hand of the 
deftest workman to make. Let us 
forswear those hotels where the cups 
are thick like the sides of a horse- 
trough, and declare to the presiding 
landlord that we are not brutes, but 
creatures of heavenly birth. 

Glass of this kind is shown in the 
great Exhibition by Green of London, 
who has perhaps combined as much as 
any one can the charms which glass 
may combine—pure crystal, fine shape, 
delicious thinness, and perfect cutting. 
Some of his decanters and glasses are 
hardly to be equalled. We do not 
know where they are surpassed. A 
thinner and lighter glass was made by 
the Venetians, and some exquisite bits 
are to be seen among the antique 
Greek glass dug up in Cyprus by Ces- 
nola, now owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. This extreme 
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lightness is not desirable in glass for 
the table, such as sometimes surprises 
us in the early Venetian. 

Of the foreign exhibitors of glass, 
Lobmeyer of Vienna has a large and 
beautiful show. Some of his enamel- 
led glass is well painted, and is inter- 
esting; though none seems to us so in- 
teresting as some of the old Bohemian, 
which if rude had a rather quaint bril- 
liancy which is delightful to those 
who like it. His white glass is fine 
and good, and, if not so well and deli- 
cately engraved as Green's, is proba- 
bly much cheaper. 

It seems to be admitted that we 
make as white, clear, and beautiful 
glass as any made anywhere; and if 
we do not shape it so delicately and 
engrave it so finely, no true American 
will admit it is because we cannot, 
but because we do not choose to; and 
why do we not? It may be for two 
reasons: one, that our great public 
has not got to the point of thinking 
these things of importance enough to 
demand them; and the other no doubt 
is, that we cannot do it so cheaply as 
they can in England and Bohemia. 
We must not, as loyal Yankees, admit 
that we cannot do as well and write as 
perfectly as other people—only we do 
not choose to ! 

‘*The charms which glass may com- 
bine” expresses much. Next to por- 
celain, which uses color so deliciously, 
nothing is more fascinating than fine 
glass. In itself it has the sparkle of a 
mountain brook, the purity of a girl 
of sixteen; it may have the perfect 
lines of a Greek vase, the inexplicable 
decoration of a Japanese cup, and the 
brilliancy of a facetted diamond. In 
it cream and all its compounds are 
creamier than when in the udders of 
the loveliest of beasts, the Jersey cow; 
and fruit is fruitier, jelly is jellier, 
when glorified by being held in beau- 
tiful glass than in any other receptacle. 

And may we not say a word for 
wine—with its subtle ambers and 
ruby reds, its gentle exhilarations, its 
latent abandon, its active hospitality, 
its wit, its laughter, its fine friendli- 
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ness—may we not indulge in a word 
of praise? Wine in itself is some- 
thing, much; and then add to this all 
the charms which glass can lend. 
Shall we be obliged to forego it all— 
all—because there are coarse, brutal 
fellows who want to guzzle it, and 
vulgarize it, and abuse it, and so bru- 
tify themselves, and hurt us who 
would be men—poets—gods ? 

For us, we hold that wine is a fine, 
mysterious fluid, if not divine, cer- 
tainly not common and to be used in 
common ways. No lady will wear di- 
amonds every day; nor is fine wine to 
be drunk all the time. No; let wine 
be consecrated to the finest hours of 
friendship—to the moments when a 
bride is consecrated, when a child is 
born, when a son returns, when a 
birthday comes—when we can and 
will rejoice and be glad: then, at 
these fine moments, let us pour out 
our libations of loveliest amber into 
cups of the loveliest glass; let us 
drink to the happiness of others, and 
let our happiness shine out upon them. 
Thus we may continue to enjoy that 
most delectable of household things, 
fine glass. If after all we have here 
indulged ourselves in saying, you still 
continue to drink your delicious water 
- from those common coarse tumblers 
and goblets, and your tea from the 
horse-trough cups of many hotels, we 
can only say, ‘‘May reason help you 
to a better mind—you have our pray- 
ers.” 

But our space is almost consumed, 
and your patience too, we fear. Wecan 
therefore only say that there are things 
upon things at this Exhibition, which 
to see is to love—such as the most in- 
genious little washing rollers, which 
will wash you a handkerchief or a 
blanket to incredible purity in incredi- 
ble seconds; refrigerators which might 
be a buffet or a cabinet, and are war- 
ranted to freeze with the smallest mo- 
dicum of ice; flat-irons which may be 
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as hot as Tophet, but cannot burn you 
or your linen; paper water-buckets 
which no family should be without; 
and we have heard of light iron ap- 
ple-dumplings warranted to last. Veri- 
ly the ingenuity of the American peo- 
pie passeth all understanding. 

But in the artistic expression of this 
wonderful power what can be said, ex- 
cept that we are crude, rude, and un- 
knowing? No one can go through 
this remarkable collection of the in- 
dustries of man without being amazed 
with two things: one its exhaustless 
energy, and the other its ceaseless imi- 
tation; and what is most strange is its 
willingness to copy the bad equally 
with the good. Whocanexplain these 
things? And lastly, who can explain 
it, that a piano intended for a piece of 
ornament and art should for the last 
thirty years have been supplied with 
legs modelled after the wilted pickle 
with warts at the top and bottom ? 
And must it be ever thus ? 

The profoundness of this protest has 
been called forth at sight of a piano 
exhibited at the Centennial and made 
some forty years ago, which truly has 
straight legs—legs upon which a piano 
can stand and should stand. It seems 
therefore that there is nothing in the 
peculiar leg of the piano which de- 
mands that it shall be modelled after 
the limp pickle. We respectfully ask, 
therefore, of the Messrs. Chickering, 
Weber, Steinway & Co., Way? 

We conclude this short homily with 
the following moral reflections: 

1. Nothing is of more importance 
than the houses we live in. 

2. Applied art or household art is 
more to be desired than fine art. 

8. Of all blessings vouchsafed to 
man, none is so great as work. 

4. Work which converts common 
and shapeless matter into objects for 
the convenience of man which combine 
use and beauty is the highest occu- 
pation of life. 

CHARLES WyLtys ELLIoTT 
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CHAPTER L 
THE SQUIRE. 

QUIRE ROWLEY sat, awful and 
stern, in that dread Valhalla, 
the justice room (yclept the green par- 
lor, in the softer parlance of unofficial 
life). He wore his magisterial frown 
and his largest, full-bottomed wig, 
and the stoutest criminal might have 
trembled at the tone in which he cried, 
‘*Constable, bring in the prisoner !” 
So that both the justice and our- 
selves may be permitted to wonder at 
the audacity of the culprit, who, noth- 
ing daunted by the solemnity of the 
scene, made his entrée into the pres- 
ence in a manner which can only be 
characterized as utterly unseemly. 
Fighting, struggling, resisting, jam- 
ming the portly form of Master Hig- 
gins, the constable, against the polish- 
ed oak wainscotting, and arriving with- 
in half an ace of effecting his escape 
back through the open door; his 
round hat pulled well over his eyes, 
his jacket awry, his whole appearance 
betokening a severe struggle with his 
captor. Such was the introduction of 
this most contumacious prisoner. He 
was but a stripling, however, and it 
was only in the matter of wind that he 
had any advantage over Master Hig- 
gins. When it came to close quarters 
and a trial of strength, the constable’s 
brawny fists laughed to scorn the lad’s 

slender fingers. 

‘Silence ! Silence!” shouted the 
justice. ‘*Master Higgins, what does 
all this mean ¢” 

Higgins wiped his moist forehead 
with one hand, and with the other he 
gave a little admonitory shake to the 
offender in his grasp. 

The justice looked sternly before 
him, as captor and captive stood be- 
fore the long table by which he was 
seated. 

‘*State the charge, constable.” 
‘*The devil’s own mischief—saving 


your worship’s presence—unless I’m 
greatly mistaken. I found the rascal 
in hiding behind Goody Smith’s door; 
I'll warrant he was after her jeanne- 
tons. Everybody knows she gathered 
them yesterday. He nearly frighten- 
ed the poor old dame to death as she 
came in with her arm full of sticks 
from the lane. And now, your wor- 
ship, I think we needn't go any fur- 
ther to find out who robbed farmer 
Prentice’s henroosts last night, and 
who set fire to your worship’s hayricks, 
and rang the church bells at midnight, 
and did ail the mischief that has set 
the whole village agog for the last 
fortnight.” 

Justice Rowley looked as grave as 
ever, but a comical smile curled the 
lip of the handsome young secretary at 
his side. Perhaps he thought the of- 
fence proven very disproportionate to 
the offences suspected; and perhaps, 
comparing the magnitude of the latter 
with that of the alleged offender, he 
was tempted to entertain some pass- 
ing doubt of Master Higgins’s veracity. 

By this time the culprit had appa- 
rently become convinced of the hope- 
lessness of retreat, and prepared to 
submit to his fate. He stood passive 
in the constable’s unrelenting grasp, 
his head bent low, and his round hat 
still pulled down over his brows. 

‘*Who is he?” asked the justice. 
‘**Let us see his face.” 

‘*Some raff from Nottingham, I sus- 
pect, your worship. He’s none o’ our 
lads. Come, off with your hat, you 
young limb! Is this your manners 
before the justice ?” 

There was no response. Indeed, Mas- 
ter Higgins had not waited for one. 
The lad raised both hands quickly and 
deprecatingly, but let them fall again: 
with a gesture of despair as the totter- 
ing beaver yielded to the constable’s 
vigorous pull, and there stood reveal- 
ed—a cloud of auburn ringlets, re- 
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leased by Higgins’s rough usage from 
the ribbon which had bound them, a 
pair of violet eyes swimming in tears of 
shame and affright, lifted one moment 
to the squire’s face and the next instant 
hidden behind two small white hands, 

Poor Higgins! It wasn’t a happy 
day forhim. He was stout, was Hig- 
gins, and he had lost time, wind, and 
temper, to say nothing of dignity, in 
the securing of his prisoner, and, after 
all, who was that prisoner? Upon 
whom had he dared to lay his sacrile- 
gious fingers? Higgins trembled in 
his highlows; he wiped the cold per- 
spiration from his ample forehead. 
‘*God bless my soul!” he groaned 
aloud; ‘‘if it isn’t Mme. Sibyl !” 

Something more dignified in expres- 
sion, but hardly less dismayed in ef- 
fect, was the astonishment of Squire 
Rowley at this very unexpected reve- 
lation. Mme. Sibyl was his only 
daughter, who carried about with her 
in her dead mother’s holy eyes a 
charm to soften his sternest mood; a 
madcap hoyden whose worst scrape 
was the one in which we have found 
her. It wasn’t a happy day for her 
either, for when the Squire put on the 
justice he made an effort over the nat- 
ural kindliness of his character and 
adopted a severity of tone which, mis- 
trusting itself, usually went beyond 
the occasion in its conscientious desire 
to leave no difficult duty undone. 
Fortune favored her, however; the 
half minute of stupefied silence which 
followed Higgins’s exclamation gave 
her woman’s wit time to recover itself, 
and lost the Squire the rarest opportu- 
nity of impressing his will-o’-the-wisp 
daughter which was ever, before or 
afterward, granted to him. 

Drying her tears, the pretty wilful 
creature stole round to her father’s 
side, and laying her little hand upon 
his arm, she whispered : 

‘*Send those men away, sir, and I'll 
tell you all about it. I can’t talk be- 
fore them.” 

But the secretary had risen already; 
he gathered up his writing implements, 
remarking quietly as he did so: 
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‘“‘Then I may go, sir? You will 
not need me further?” and bowing 
low to Mme. Sibyl, he left the room. 

The girl met his parting glance, and 
straight over face and neck flew a 
scarlet flush. The woman awoke in 
her in answer to that covert smile. 
She looked quickly down upon her 
masculine garments, and recognized 
their unsuitableness with # pang of in- 
dignant shame, as new in the history 
of her giddy youth as was the down- 
cast humility with which she next 
awaited her father’s reproof. 

**You may go too, Higgins; go to 
the buttery; Saunders will draw you a 
mug of ale. And, Higgins, mind, not 
a word of this in the house or in the 
village. Mme. Sibyl will make you 
good amends for this hot morning’s 
work.” 

And Higgins, glad to be released, 
made good his retreat. 

**Sibyl,” began the Squire, in a 
tone of no small severity, and with his 
head turned away from her (the man 
knew his weakness, you see, and would 
by no means expose himself to the risk 
of ignominious defeat)—‘‘ Sibyl, what 
means this unseemly behavior ?” 

A little of the old Eve came back tothe 
erewhile repentant damsel. She pout- 
ed, and pushed her little foot back- 
ward and forward on the floor. The 
Squire waited for an answer. Oh, the 
inquisitorial torture of those questions 
under punishment! What urchin 
would not infinitely prefer a whipping 
out of hand to that string of stern de- 
mands which force him to condemn 
himself out of his own mouth ? 

‘*Mistress Burchett was so tire- 
some,” muttered Sibyl at last. ‘‘She 
locked me in the west parlor. I want- 
ed to play her a trick and make be- 
lieve I was her nephew come home 
from sea. So I got out of window and 
—and—I didn’t mean to frighten 
Goody Smith, but I saw Higgins com- 
ing, and I slipped behind her door be- 
cause it was ajar.” 

‘* How came you in the village at all 
in such attire ?” questioned the Squire 
again. ‘‘Sibyl, is it not enough to 
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play off your silly jests within the 
shelter of your own home, that you 
must demean yourself by parading be- 
fore other folks’ eyes Mme. Sibyl of 
the Hall, in such shameless trim ?” 

‘* They didn’t know me !” burst out 
the girl. ‘You know, sir, Higgins 
didn’t !” 

Parental discipline was strict in 
those days; iron training for the 
young was the creed of our forefath- 
ers. From her motherless circum- 
stances, and from her peculiar temper- 
ament, Sibyl had not borne the yoke 
of her contemporaries very heavily, 
yet the traditional fear and reverence 
were strong enough within her to 
make her tremble at her father’s tone. 
The truth was that the offending gar- 
ments had been borrowed from a friend 
and playmate, who, happening to pos- 
sess the advantage of a young brother, 
was in a position to supply those im- 
portant materials; and it had been 
necessary for Sibyl to attire herself at 
Mary Trevor's house, leaving her own 
garments there to be exchanged again 
in the dusk of the evening. For 
worlds she would not have betrayed 
her friend’s complicity, which would 
have subjected her also to severe re- 
proof, and probably even endangered 
their future intercourse. So, while 
her heart went pit-a-pat, she maintain- 
ed a resolute and courageous silence, 

The Squire turned now and looked 
at her. There was a certain compres- 
sion of the red lips, a certain resolu- 
tion in the firm, steady attitude which 
warned him that further questioning 
would be useless. The Squire did not 
like to play a losing game; he prefer- 
red to throw up the cards. So he rang 
the bell. 

‘*Request Mistress Burchett to do 
me so much favor as to step hither.” 

Sibyl shivered, and Mistress Bur- 
chett came: a distant connection of 
the Squire’s, the most strait-laced, the 
starchest of spinster gouvernantes, who 
had gladly exchanged her life of lone- 
ly poverty for the charge of the 
Squire’s heusehold and the training of 
his young daughter. And to the lat- 
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ter task she had brought her own rig- 
id rules and narrow theories; and she 
had striven to rule with a rod of iron 
the gay, impatient spirit which would 
have chafed at the lightest silken 
cords. 

It was no wonder that Mistress Bur- 
chett sighed over her ungrateful task, 
and talked of all her pains thrown 
away, while Sibyl sighed too, and 
wished for both their sakes that she 
had wasted less. 

Holding up hands of pious horror, 
speechless (for once) with shocked 
amazement, Mistress Burchett sailed 
into the presence of her incorrigible 
pupil, whom she had until that mo- 
ment believed safe under lock and key 
in the wholesome solitude of the west 
parlor. The Squire had on his justice 
mood, as we have said, and he was 
provoked at the obstinate reticence of 
the culprit. He had only waited for 
the frank confession which never came, 
to take her to his heart and forgive 
this prank as he had already forgiven 
ascore of others. Had she but spoken 
one word. Even now, had she but 
lifted those downcast lids, we will not 
answer for the Squire’s resolution. 
But she made no sign, and steeling 
himself in renewed anger, the Squire 
mercilessly reconsigned her to the re- 
tributive custody of Mistress Burchett. 

And then the Squire sat musing in 
his great armchair until roused for the 
midday meal; and afterward, through 
the long summer afternoon, the Squire 
sat and mused still. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DAME, 

THE sun was slanting over the green 
meadows, throwing the branching 
shadows of the oak trees in unnatural 
length upon the grass, emerald green 
in its first upspringing from the scythe. 
There was all around the sweet hush 
of summer eve—Nature’s diurnal Sab- 
bath—when Squire Rowley betook 
himself, through the shady lanes which 
skirted the meadows aforesaid, to 
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Dame Margaret’s cottage, at the en- 
trance of the little village whose own- 
ership he divided with her. 

The Squire was always heedful of 
his attire, but on this evening any ob- 
server might have detected a more 
than ordinary carefulness. His lace 
ruffles, of the finest Mecklin, were 
freshly put on; a diamond of the first 
water glistened on his breast, and an- 
other on his finger; his chin was 
smoothly shaven, and an extra dash of 
powder whitened the curls of his best 
wig. 

Dame Margaret Crichton was a wid- 
ow of some years’ standing. She had 
been the bosom friend of Squire Row- 
ley’s lady, as she was now the indul- 
gent confidante of his pretty, hare- 
brained daughter. Many a mad scrape, 
many a truant escapade had been com- 
pounded for and pardoned through 
the intercession of Dame Margaret; 
many a threatened day of incarcera- 
tion had been spared the little madcap 
through the same kindly intervention. 
Squire Rowley would shake his head 
and say: 

‘* Well, well! the lass can’t be so 
bad as long as she does not scruple to 
run to Dame Margaret for confession. 
I hate your sly jades who hold their 
tongues and keep their tricks to be 
found out.” 

It must be confessed that Dame Mar- 
garet was a very tempting lady confes- 
sor. There was a soft gleam in her 
bright black eyes, and a loving dim- 
ple in her round, rosy cheek, which 
might have wiled away the secrets of 
a Macchiavelli. Very buxom was the 
dame withal, and she had the trimmest 
ankle and the most ringing laugh in 
Oakendale. Moreover, she was well 
dowered in land and gold, so that gos- 
sips wondered how it was that Dame 
Margaret Crichton remained Dame 
Margaret Crichton still. 

Mayhap the Squire wondered too, 
as he opened the little wicket gate set 
in the high, trim hedge of box, and 
came in sight of the dame feeding her 
poultry at the side of the house. Her 


ebon curls glanced purple in the warm 
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glow of the setting sun, for Dame 
Margaret disdained the use of powder. 
Ill-natured folks said that she was 
bent on showing to the world that not 
a thread of silver yet provoked such 
concealment. Be that as it may, the 
Squire thought, as he looked at her, 
that the long, flowing tresses matched 
exceeding well with the cherry-color- 
ed ribbons in the jaunty little cap, and 
lay in pretty contrast against the slen- 
der white throat. Moreover, it struck 
him with quite a new sense of appre- 
ciation, how well-ordered was Dame 
Margaret’s smiling abode. The still- 
room maid sang at her needle as she 
sat at her open window, the dame’s 
favorite tabby winking and purring, 
in sleek contentment, on the sill be- 
fore her, and Dorothy, the portly cook, 
had brought her lace pillow and low 
kitchen chair out to the back door, 
looking over the green meadows, and 
sat there at ease, twisting and clicking 
her bobbins as she cooled herself, 

And Dorothy, who called herself a 
woman of experience, marked, amid 
the clatter of her bobbins, how long 
the Squire held the rosy tips of ma- 
dam’s mittened fingers, while he look- 
ed into the bright eyes which looked 
very frankly back again to his. And 
Dorothy, observant still, noted how 
the Squire and the dame sauntered up 
and down the trim gravel path be- 
tween the rows of purple gillyflowers, 
and pungent lavender, and tall, ghost- 
ly lilies, sending out their odors on the 
evening air. And Dorothy saw, what 
the dame did not, how the Squire ever 
and anon, as the discourse went on, 
looked tenderly down upon the rib- 
bons, and the curls, and all the pretty 
things beside him. 

Dorothy would have been disap- 
pointed though, if she had been near 
enough, to find that there was ques- 
tion of nothing more than Mme, Si- 
byl’s last prank. The dame looked 
grave and shook her head when she 
heard how her young protégée had been 
brought up, in boy's attire, in the ig- 
nominious keeping of the village con- 
stable. 
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Sibyl was already past sixteen, and 
such a public exhibition was decided- 
ly too much. The dame—dear little 
match-making soul—had counted on 
marriage as the ultimate reclaimer and 
steadier of the madcap Sibyl, but such 
tricks as these, when noised abroad— 
as infallibly they would be—might 
scare away the eligible youth of the 
neighborhood, and set the damsel be- 
yond the pale of matrimonial redemp- 
tion. 

“Well, poor lass!” sighed the 
Squire, ‘‘she hath no mother. It’sa 
hard task, Dame Margaret, for a fath- 
er to guide a wayward maiden alone.” 
And the Squire laid a significant em- 
phasis on the last word, and looked 
tenderly down on the matured charms 
at his side. But the emphasis and the 
look were both lost. Dame Margaret's 
eyes were bent, in absent musing, upon 
a tuft of double red daisies, and she 
only answered, in demure unconscious- 
ness, ‘‘ True, sir.” 

The Squire felt at a loss. They had 
reached the end of the walk, and in 
silence they prepared for another turn. 
The dame’s quilted petticoat and 
graceful, looped-up skirts swung quick- 
ly round upon the high heels of her 
little velvet slippers; but the Squire’s 
embarrassment caused him to miss the 
exact angle of the turning, rendered 
somewhat nice and difficult by the 
proximity of a sweetbrier bush. Alas 
for the Mecklin ruffles! The delicate, 
costly fabric hung impaled upon a 
bristling array of tiny spikes. Madam 
started forward, with the instinct of 
her sex. Too late! One impatient, 
heedless jerk, and the dainty Mecklin 
hung in cobweb threads. But the 
Squire’s hand was free, and the dame’s, 
which had been raised in sympathecic 
aid, was (mean advantage !) caught 
and detained a close prisoner. 

‘* Will Dame Margaret take pity on a 
lonely man? Will the friend of her 


mother accept a mother’s name and 
duty, and take to herself the right to 
guide and restrain my Sibyl’s thought- 
less youth ?” 

The dame was taken aback—she 
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really was! In spite of the supposed 
normal proclivity of her estate, she 
had never, up to the very moment of 
dénowement, guessed that it was this 
way the Squire’s attentions were tend- 
ing. So she turned first pale as one of 
her own white lilies, then red as the 
daisies at her feet; then, moved by a 
sudden instinct, she raised her eyes, 
and with one rapid glance took in the 
Squire’s personnel. Nothing very dis- 
couraging there. Justice as he was, 
his tall, erect figure showed none of 
the proverbial rotundity of his class; 
it was slim and well-proportioned as 
that of any gallant of half his age and 
none of his dignity. The country 
squire, too, in his youth, had mixed in 
court and city life, and had gained the 
high-bred polish which marked his pe- 
riod, while preserving the native ree- 
titude and nobility of soul which are 
somctimes sacrificed in the acquisition 
of outward refinement. Squire Row- 
ley, too, was in the very prime of man- 
hood; he wanted yet a full lustre of 
his half century. His hair was as 
guiltless of natural snow as was the 
dame’s own. All this she had known 
before, with the knowledge of every- 
day acquaintance; doubtless she would 
now try how it all looked in the new 
light which had so suddenly flashed 
upon her. Her mind was of the rapid 
sort; clear, true, unclogged by small 
affectations and _ peevish hair-split- 
tings; it had the habit of going 
straight to its point, and that point 
was seldom enough the wrong one. 
So, while the Squire kept fast hold of 
the imprisoned hand, its owner went 
through a rapid mental survey, which, 
after leaving the Squire, went straight 
to the dissection of her own heart, and 
found—why, that the man had been 
beforehand even with her woman’s 
penetration—that there, waiting forthe 
spark which he had brought to kindle 
it, were ready set the fuel and the pile. 
And having made the discovery, un- 
expected as it was, Dame Margaret 
was not, as we have seen, the woman 
to repine upon unnecessary scruples, 
or to indulge in a pretence of hesita- 
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tion or false modesty. So she gave 
admittance to the sacred fire, and 
while the flame leaped and sparkled in 
joyous exultation, she turned her eyes 
again upon the expectant Squire, and 
simply uttered, ‘‘ Yes.” And then she 
made the prettiest little curtsey in the 
world. 

And the Squire, raising the hand 
which he had held all through to his 
lips, imprinted thereon a fervent kiss, 
and bowed over it until his powdered 
curls came very near the fate of the 
Mecklin ruffles already sacrificed in 
the cause. 

And then not another word was 
spoken as the pair paced back again 
along the gravel path and through the 
evening odors, and in through the 
honeysuckled porch to the little nar- 
row passage, which left no turning 
room for two at a time, so that the 
dame, with apparent inhospitality, 
half closed the door in the face of her 
guest, while she opened that behind 
it and led the way into her usual sit- 


ting room—a parlor dark with oaken 
panelling and bright with the western 
glow of sunset, and shining with its 
rows of china bowls, and dishes, and 
cups and saucers set on the ample 
ledges of two diamond-paned win- 


dows. And Dorothy, the cook, who 
had lingered at the door until the 
gathered household wondered at her 
unwonted disregard of the supper 
hour, caught up her pillow, and bus- 
tled round, with pinched-up lips and a 
face of silent mystery, to remedy the 
delay. 

Aud while the kitchen supped por- 
ridge and milk, and cracked jokes at 
one another’s expense, Dame Margaret 
and the Squire played at picquet in the 
parlor, and talked low words of little 
meaning to hide the deeper thoughts 
which welled up from their hearts to 
tremble unspoken on their lips. And 
the crimson flush of sunset faded and 
paled, and the portrait of William 
Crichton, in its black frame over the 
mantelpiece, lost its roseate tint and 
gathered gray shadows which blotted 
out the likeness, and stretching across 
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the room veiled the framed sampler on 
the opposite wall, hiding the spread- 
ing tree of square, many-colored fruit 
which flourished thereon, and the sig- 
nature in full, ‘‘ Margaret Mary Lovel, 
aged nine years.” And up, from 
among the spreading branches of the 
oak trees in the distant meadow, over 
the box hedge and the sweetbriar 
bush, rose a clear, full moon, higher 
and higher, higher and higher still, 
until it threw the shadows of the vine 
leaves framing the eastern window 
full upon the picquet table, and nes- 
tled them there—soft, quivering, flut- 
tering things—in s flood of pale, mys- 
terious light. 

And they had the table all to them- 
selves, for by this time the Squire and 
the lady had finished their game; and 
Thomas, with respectful unconscious- 
ness, had set before them mulled wine 
of Dorothy’s own making, and cakes, 
sweet and spiced, dainty and crisp, of 
madam’s own mixing. And, these 
discussed, the Squire had risen to bid 
the dame ‘‘Good night,” and the 
dame, in her country courtesy, had 
meant to speed her departing guest, 
and having first shut him into the nar- 
row passage in like manner as she had 
before shut him out, they had both 
stood together in the little porch, and 
tempted by the beauty of the moonlit 
path, they had wandered down to the 
wicket gate again, and stood there, 
looking down the road, white with 
moonlight and bordered by the dark, 
silent shadows of beech and elm, and 
tall, gaunt poplars—looking down 
the road, as we have said, silently em- 
balming the memory of the hour in the 
dewy fragrance of the night, whisper- 
ing low words now and then out of 
the heart stillness: the Squire, in all 
the manly tremor of a pure, true love; 
the dame, in a sweet embarrassment, 
coyly blushing, girlishly toying with 
the locket at her throat. 

Smile, maidens of eighteen; sneer, 
young men of twenty, at this picture 
of a middle-aged gentleman of five- 
and-forty and a mature lady of thirty- 
five making love with all the romance 
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and all the sentiment which you false- 
ly imagine to be the monopoly of your 
own springtide. Hearts do not grow 
old so soon as you suppose; life is not 
lived out at twenty-five; calm com- 
monplace does not set in after the 
fifth lustre; the rampant pulses of life 
do not learn to beat with monotonous 
regularity, nor the ‘‘sweet bells” of 
imagination to chime in measured ca- 
dence, before the hair has lost its color 
and the eye its fire, nor until the feeble 
limbs are content to tread the down- 
ward path and to look for rest at the 
bottom of the hill. 

But the dame has waved her last 
adieu, although we did not see it, and 
now she wends her way slowly back to 
the house, and meeting Thomas at the 
door of the little parlor, she takes the 
silver candlestick from his hand and 
enters alone. The moonlight still lies 
in checkered panes upon the floor, still 
nestles in moving shadows upon the 
picquet table, the redder light of her 
taper struggling with but not quench- 
ing its pale, tranquil ray. Something 
of the flush of love and happiness had 
faded out of her face, and a shade of 
grave thoughtfulness had taken its 
place, as she set the light down on the 
mantelpiece, under the portrait of Wil- 
liam Crichton, and leaning there upon 
her round, white arm, stood looking 
up at the face of her dead husband— 
not regretfully, with no pang of self- 
reproach; with a shade of gentle sad- 
ness, it is true, such as must always 
come with the memory of the lost long 
after all the bitter heart pain has been 
stilled; with tender eyes, undimmed 
by tears, she looked fearlessly at the 
shadow of the past. 

Not a shadow to her—a realized 
presence to which she murmured, in 
spoken words, the story of her new 
happiness, just as in the old time she 
had carried to him all her joys and all 
her sorrows, for his certain sympathy 
and companionship. 

And there she lingered, heedless of 
the passing moments, until Dorothy, 
whose function it was to lock the doors 
and extinguish the lights, ventured, 
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tired and sleepy, on a gentle reminder 
of the lateness of the hour, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing madam safe 
in her bedchamber at last. 

Safe in her chamber, it is true, but 
not to sleep. The waters had been 
stirred too deeply, and the calm would 
not come yet. Up from the troubled 
depths of memory came trooping long 
forgotten words, and looks, and 
scenes, all strangely vivid, strangely 
real. And, as she sat there before the 
oval mirror on her dressing-table, she 
lived over again her life which had 
ceased to be. 

Waking from her dream of memory 
as the one silvery stroke of the quaint 
little clock in the corner told the first 
hour of a new day, Dame Margaret 
covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. And, as whilome in 
the parlor below, the red gleam of the 
dame’s lamp struggled with the pale 
beams of the tranquil moon, surely, 
surely, even so are the things around 
us often but emblems of the hidden 
life within ! 


CHAPTER III. 
SIBYL. 

Trroven the glistening meadows, 
wet with early dew, sped Sibyl Row- 
ley. Her straw hat was dangling by 
its ribbon, in her hand, her light scarf 
forming graceful curves around her, 
Dame Margaret stood at her window, 
and she spied the girl as, in her eager 
haste, she brushed a shower of dia- 
monds from the sweetbriar bush. It 
may be that the dame was watching 
for her; we will not say that there had 
been no anxious questionings of, ‘* Will 
she come, or will she stay away ¢”— 
we are self-tormentors all. But surely 
all the pricking doubts and fears must 
have vanished when Sibyl sprang into 
her arms and called her ‘* Mother,” 
and laughed and wept by turns, and 
smothered her with kisses, and tried 
to tell how glad she was, and weeping 
again—tears of joy—laid down her 
head upon the dame’s neck and min- 
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gled her gold-streaked auburn with 
the other’s raven black. 

It was a pretty sight to see—a ten- 
der, pretty sight—how the maiden 
pressed to her heart the realization of 
her fond dream, the satisfying of that 
longing which had fastened upon her 
of late for a mother’s love and care; 
how the dame gently stroked the nest- 
ling head with a gracious assumption 
of motherly protection; how the two 
women sat, in such charming contrast, 
budding girlhood and ripe woman- 
hood, upon the great wide sofa, with 
its flower-besprinkled chintz, large 
enough for two of the little French 
bedsteads of these degenerate days. 
Could the Squire have seen that sight, 
he would surely have been more than 
satisfied that he had found the happy 
solution of his present difficulty. 

He was satisfied later, that in secur- 
ing his own exceeding happiness he 
had done well for others, when he 
saw how smoothly went the wheels of 
his household machinery, the one 
graceful presence which had _ been 
wanting to them supplied; Sibyl flit- 
ting hither and thither, as of old, 
bound, it is true, by no household 
laws, held by no chains of decorum 
(what could enchain a butterfly ?), but 
always obedient to the homeward call, 
rarely petulant, perverse, or wilful now. 

The autumn days were shortening 
into winter then; the orchard fruits 
were duly harvested; the elder wine, 
prospective of Christinas, rested in the 
well-filled storeroom, Mistress Bur- 
chett was installed as manager and di- 
rectress in Dame Margaret's quondam 
abode; and Sibyl spent the wet and 
darkling days meekly enough at her 
stepmother’s feet, learning the mys- 
teries of cross and tent, and many an- 
other stitch besides, 

But the long winter had to be got 
throigh, and the needle alone would 
be too slight a hold upon the mischief- 
toving maiden, so the Squire and his 
lady conferred together, and the 


Squire, who himself loved reading, 
and was a warm patron of literature, 
judged that to give employment of 
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that sort to the busy brain might save 
it from weaving those nets of mischief 
which had ere now entangled them all. 

‘Guy Sandbeck is a fine scholar, 
Madge, and a young man of parts; a 
courteous, well-bred gentleman too, as 
you see, although may be a little high 
and disdainful for his post. Sibyl had 
best read with bim and profit by his 
scholarship to inform her mind of 
much that it knows nothing of as yet.” 

Dame Margaret shook her head pri- 
vately. She had seen somewhat of 
life, and she knew that it was not for 
a dutiful wife to contradict her hus- 
band’s opinion, or to thwart his will 
openly. But yet, having seen so much 
of life, she doubted if it were well to 
cast two young people into the snare 
of such close and constant intercourse. 

For this Guy Sandbeck, secretary 
and librarian to Squire Rowley, under 
the high patronage and recommenda- 
tion of my Lord Amherst, was, besides 
all that Squire Rowley had said of 
him, a very personable young man, with 
handsome brown eyes, and a broad 
white forehead, and an elegant car- 
riage, and a certain air of dignity and 
authority which women somehow 
prize, and which, justified as it might 
be by his gifts, was certainly a little 
unusual in one of his position. Dame 
Margaret, noting with what easy self- 
possession he took his place among the 
wealthy and high-born guests at her 
husband’s table, and with what a quiet 
confidence he discoursed on all the 
topics of the day, could not help won- 
dering where the country parson’s son 
had picked up the high-bred polish 
which set off his erudition to such ad- 
vantage. 

For Master Guy was chary of his 
confidences; he gave no clue to his 
past life; he never lost himself, as oth- 
ers do, in reminiscences of his youth; 
he had no recollections, no adventures 
to impart in no matter what intimate 
or unreserved intercourse. He evi- 
dently considered the general guaran- 
tee as to his past honorable career 
furnished by his noble patron as suffi- 
cient for the satisfaction of his pres- 
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ent employer. And the rest was his 
own, 

Dame Margaret was not mistrustful 
on this score, however, and on further 
reflection she decided that no great 
harm could come while under her 
watchful eye. Sibyl, besides, was not 
likely so far to forget herself. Her 
father’s secretary | It was impossible. 
The young man too, whom the dame 
really liked, would know his duty and 
place too well. So the lessons began; 
Sibyl submitting without a word of 
demur or sign of pleasure, and Dame 
Margaret carrying her embroidery 
frame morning after morning, while 
the Squire was abroad in the fields, 
to the library, and sitting down with 
the two at the long oaken table, eye 
and ears alike on the alert. She soon 
found out how groundless all her fears 
had been. 

Perhaps Sibyl bore the secretary an 
unforgotten grudge for that smile 
which had once put her to shame. It 
is certain that the man had laughed at 
her, and girls seldom forgive such a 
slight, which may somewhat account 
for the series of small rebellions and 
petty torments through which she 
managed to put her tutor. 

It was wonderful that the sorely 
tried patience of the secretary never 
gave way. Calm, grave, and imper- 
turbable, he went his way as if his 
pupil had been the most studious, the 
most attentive in the world, and as if 
her progress matched his pains. Some- 
times Dame Margaret, seeing how little 
profit these lessons were to the pupil, 
and judging they must be asore plague 
to the master, was in the mind to have 
them given up. But the weather out- 
side was dreary yet, and she thought 
that until the occupation could be re- 
placed by other and more congenial, 
things had best remain as they were. 
And she laughed now at the danger 
she had once feared. 

And so the winter travelled on, and 
at last the long February frost broke 
up, and the young green grain began to 
peep through the fast-melting snow, 
and the keen March winds whistled 
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round the Hall, and bore upon their 
blustering breath the sweetness of the 
hedge violet and the welcome note of 
the returning cuckoo. 

It was just then that those who 
were about her saw a change in Sibyl. 
Nightly, when all the household slept, 
she stole down to the library shelves, 
and taking thence the neglected les- 
sons of the day, or the reading she had 
seemed not to hear, conned them over 
in the stillness of the night, and hav- 
ing mastered them, carried the books 
and put them back in their accustomed 
places ere the librarian left his cham- 
ber in the early morning. 

How would she have felt to know 
that Guy Sandbeck, with his fine air 
of unconsciousness, had discovered 
this her secret ? 

But Sibyl really languished as the 
spring came on. Wan and listless, 
dreamy and subdued—except when 
playing her wilful tricks—with some- 
times a hectic flush upon her cheek 
and a dangerous glitter in her eyes, 
the girl was growing more than ever 
like her mother, who had faded away, 
in a lovely, gentle decay, into the grave. 
It was strange that Guy Sandbeck 
should havg been the first to whisper 
of the change to Dame Margaret, who 
was full of bitter self-reproach that 
she should not have seen it sooner. 

And the Squire, good, fond father, 
overwhelmed with consternation, posi- 
tively persecuted Sibyl to take food, 
wine, rest; to wrap her throat in furs, 
and her feet in worsted stockings, and 
cast about with Dame Margaret for 
any and every means of averting the 
threatened danger. Change of scene ? 
That Sibyl positively refused to take. 
She was not ill, she said; but they 
were all bent on coddling and nursing 
her into a fever; all she wanted was to 
be let alone. And so they had to be 
quiet, and to watch with anxious fore- 
boding hearts the cheek which sharp- 
ened day by day, and paled or flushed 
with too transparent beauty. 

‘*Oh, Madge ! Madge !” burst forth 
the Squire, with a sob, ‘‘the girl will 
die! She is like her mother !” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Squire Row ey’s niece was daughter 
of my Lord Marchmount, sometime 
his Majesty’s ambassador to the court 
of France, who, being ordered by his 
physicians to drink the waters at Bath, 
bethought him that Cicely and her 
mother’s relations had been too long 
apart, and that she might just as well 
pass the time of his absence from town 
at her good uncle’s country seat; es- 
pecially as my Lady Tremenheare (the 
dowager) and her son were just about 
to travel down to their own place, 
which adjoined the Squire’s, and had 
offered their protection and a seat in 
their posting carriage, with another in 
the dickey for Cicely’s French maid. 

So the post brought a letter to the 
Squire, which was read with a sigh 
and a smile—a sigh for ‘‘ sister Cicely,” 
long since dead and gone, and a smile 
of anticipated welcome for the little 
maid who had last come among them 
with her sad face and black frock, and 
had stayed until they were very loth 
to give her back again to her father, 
and had sadly missed her demure grace 
and pretty, childish propriety from 
their home, 

And the letter was answered with 
all the speed the tardy post of that 
day admitted, and straightway great 
preparation of the blue rooms com- 
menced, and the Squire rejoiced at the 
prospect of brightening and compan- 
ionship for Sibyl. 

In the gray twilight of a May eve- 
ning, Cicely Marchmount arrived; 
dashing up to the great Hall door in 
Lady Tremenheare’s travelling chariot, 
with the splendid gray horses which 
had met them at the last stage, and 
afterward casting the slough of her 
large black-hooded mantle, and emerg- 
ing, dainty from head to heel in deli- 
cate pearl-tinted silk, and laces and 
frills and plaitings, into the full blaze 
of the well-lighted supper parlor—a 
large, fair woman, with well-opened, 
clear blue eyes, with a soft, white face, 
and a sweet swile, with an elegant and 
most perfect shape; with a dress of 
exquisite taste and daintiness, with a 
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grace of manner perfectly irresistible. 

Further acquaintance only revealed 
further perfection: how that Mme. 
Cicely played marvellously well upon 
the spinet, and sang divinely, and 
knew the latest stitch in embroidery, 
and taught it to Mme. Rowley, carry- 
ing down her frame with her own 
hands into that lady’s favorite retreat, 
the west parlor, and learning in return 
a clever trick of the needle which was 
known to the dame alone, and enter- 
ing into the lesson with a zest and 
eagerness which her new aunt found 
infinitely flattering. It was surprising 
too how strong and universal was the 
charm she exercised, and how versa- 
tile were the talents she displayed. 
To the Squire she talked with becom- 
ing gravity and judgment of politics 
and the game laws, of last year’s crops 
and next month's hay; to Sibyl of the 
last Paris mode (for which, by the way, 
the girl cared little enough), of the 
French king and court, and of the 
princesses who lead such dreary lives in 
their splendid palace that one of them 
was glad to run from it to a convent. 
And to Guy Sandbeck she discoursed 
‘* Shakespeare, taste, and the musical 
glasses,” accepting as a thing which 
should be, the footing of equality on 
which he, secretary and librarian as he 
was, stood with the Squire’s family. 

Sibyl saw, with ill-pleased eyes, the 
progress which Cicely, the stranger, 
made in the confidence and regard of 
the secretury—progress which she, liv- 
ing for months in the same house, and 
longing for the throwing down of that 
impenetrable barrier of reserve between 
them, had never yet dared even to hope 
for. 

It was certainly an unaccountable 
intimacy—only that there is a strong 
and subtle sympathy between some na- 
tures—which had sprung up between 
the young man and the lady. Before 
the first week of the latter’s stay had 
passed, Mme. Rowley began to think 
so. It was the more unaccountable 
because Guy Sandbeck was naturally 
so reserved and because on Cicely’s 
part there was no shade of lightness 
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or forwardness, none of the deter- 
mined coguetry of the ‘‘ Lady Clare ” 
kind, which takes its victims from 
every class, and cannot rest without a 
fresh one. No; the very dignity of 
Cicely’s mind and the worldly nature 
of her experience—the one fencing in 
the other as it were—made her present 
conduct a hard riddle to read. And 
he? Well, that was not so strange, in 
one view. Cicely was fascinating, 
wealthy, high-born, of a powerful fam- 
ily. But then again there was a seem- 
ing nobleness, a dignified self-value 
about the young man, which contra- 
dicted such unworthy and dishonor- 
able motives. 

Mme. Rowley, sitting over her em- 
broidery at the window of the west 
parlor, and watching Cicely and the 
secretary as they paced to and fro on 
the terrace beneath, thought over all 
these things and mingled a strange 
bitterness with her reflections. And 
then she chid herself for her unreason, 
one day trembling lest Sibyl should 
love the secretary, and the next bring- 
ing herself into an ind‘gnation because 
the secretary did not love Sibyl. 

But there were other windows which 
gave upon the garden-side—that quaint 
old garden, laid out in Mr. Evelyn’s 
time, after the model of which Pope 
wrote: 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 

Sibyl lay at full length on the wide 
window-seat, under the library case- 
ment, and missing all the view beyond 
herself concealed by the thick folds of 
a curtain, saw nothing but the back- 
ward and forward pacing of the two 
figures, deep in confidential talk on 
the terrace. A volume of Shakespeare, 
held ready for instant concealment, 
should her tutor surprise her in her 
hiding-place, also served as a pretext 
should her father or stepmother find 
her there. Unconscious of those two 


pairs of watching eyes, it may be, 
even indifferent to them, Guy and 
Cicely continued their walk, some- 
times laughing gayly, sometimes talk- 
ing with grave earnestness, 


Once 
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Sibyl remarked how Guy drew a let- 
ter from his pocket and read part of it 
to his companion, and afterward, as 
they passed closer than ordinary to her 
window, and the secretary’s voice was 
raised, she caught the words, ‘*My 
father and mother.” His father and 
mother! To Cicely then he could 
speak already of that which was near- 
est to his heart, and to them, with 
whom he had lived long enough for 
confidence, he never suffered the least 
mention of his home ties to pass his 
lips. 

Oh, how sick the girl grew with 
jealousy—how tortured by those tear- 
ing, gnawing pains! How her hands 
burned with fever, and her brow ached 
with paining thought! Did she not 
hate that milk-faced, sweet-counte- 
nanced Cicely, with her tall, command- 
ing elegance, ‘‘like a primrose on 
stilts,” as she said spitefully to her- 
self? Sibyl, it is certain, did not love 
Cicely. 

Just then Lord Tremenheare began 
to be a very frequent visitor at Rowley 
Hall. He had called, as in duty bound, 
a few days after her arrival, to inquire 
after Mme.Cicely Marchmount’s health, 
and if she were recovered from the fa- 
tigue of herjourney. And Mme. Row- 
ley and Cicely, having walked over to 
pay their respects to the dowager (Si- 
byl excusing herself on the score 
of a headache), my lord had called 
next day to inquire after Mme. Sibyl’s 
health. Then he had brought his 
mother to return Mme. Rowley’s visit, 
and after that he had wished to con- 
sult Squire Rowley about the felling of 
some timber which grew upon the 
Rowley fields, and somehow, once in- 
side the Hall, my Lord Tremenheare 
was in no hurry to leave it again, but 
would linger, hat in hand, until the 
best of the morning had gone. 

And the Squire, in his pleasant, 
kindly way, rallied Cicely on her new 
conquest, and Cicely rallied him back 
again without a blush of consciousness 
ora thrillof pleasure. And still Lord 
Tremenheare came day by day, under 
some pretext, and my lady came too, 
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and was very gracious to Mme. Row- 
ley, who in former days had not much 
affected the haughty peeress, and 
would recommend all sorts of drops 
for Sibyl’s headaches, and strengthen- 
ing cordials for her weakness; and she 
patronized Cicely and stared through 
her glasses at Guy. 

And after a time the Squire ceased 
to rally Cicely, and looked at ma- 
dam when they spoke of Lord Tremen- 
heare, and the two smiled together as 
if some pleasant thought lay between 
them, and sometimes laughed at the 
unconscious Sibyl. 

And June came in. This was the 
month of the Squire’s birthday, and, 
Sibyl seeming somewhat recovered, 
Dame Margaret must celebrate the oc- 
casion by a dance to which all the 
neighbors were bidden. So Cicely 
decorated the rooms after a fashion 
she had seen in France, and Dame 
Margaret was full of bustling prepara- 
tion, and Mistress Burchett came up to 
whip the creams and mix the syllabubs, 
and only Sibyl lounged listlessly upon 
the library window-seat. A splendid 
holiday dress came from Nottingham 
for Mme. Rowley, of amber satin, 
over a petticoat of white brocaded 
silk, and for Sibyl one of blue worked 
in white flowers and trimmed with 
costly laces, 

And there was much whispered con- 
sultation between Dame Margaret and 
Cicely, and in the afternoon Cicely in- 
vaded her cousin’s room and carried 
her off, in her white wrapping-gown, 
to her own. 

‘Let my woman dress your hair, 
Sibyl,” she had said. ‘*She learned 
the mode of the French coiffeur who at- 
tended on the princesses. You must 
look your best to-night, you know, for 
some one’s eyes.” 

Sibyl had at first moodily repulsed 
her, but suddenly rising from her 
chair, she followed Cicely to her cham- 
ber, and gave herclustering locks into 
Agatha’s experienced hands, 

When all was done the glancing blue 
robe fitted, and the pearl necklace 
clasped about her throat, Cicely 
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brought Dame Margaret to see (Sibyl 
would not go to her), and Sibyl, glanc- 
ing at the mirror, scarcely knew herself 
again in the powdered elegant city 
belle it reflected. 

Lord Tremenheare came first and 
asked her hand for the country dance, 
and Lady Tremenheare kissed her on 
both cheeks and vowed she was charm- 
ing. Sibyl’scheeks were glowing then 
with a pink as deep and as clear as her 
roses, and her eyes sparkled like dai- 
monds. 

**Is not she beautiful ?” whispered 
Cicely to Guy, as they stood up to ; 
dance together. And then came much ' 
whispered talk, and Sibyl, passing with 
her partner to her place, heard the last : 

**Oh, Guy, when will you speak out ? 
It should be soon.” 

His name! and what did the rest 
mean? Sibyl understood it all, and 
fired with jealous rage, she laughed and 
talked, and flashed her brilliant eyes 
upon Lord Tremenheare, and ravished P 
his senses with her wit and beauty, 
and chained him a willing captive to 
her side. And she saw how often Guy 
and Cicely stood up together, and 
could have cried with vexation and 
worked herself into a fume because he 
had never been her partner. But she 
forgot how twice he had asked her 
and she had coldly and _ haughtily 
turned away, and given her promised 
hand to my lord. . 

‘*Cousin Sibyl,” whispered Cicely, 
passing her hand round the girl’s neck, 
as they parted for the night at the 
door of the latter’s chamber—Cicely 
was always very sweetly loving to Si- 
byl—‘‘Do not marry Lord Tremen- 
heare.” 

‘*Why not ?” flashed Sibyl in a rage. 

‘‘He is an honest gentleman. Would 
you grudge me even his love ?” 

And while Cicely, all amaze at this 
sudden outbreak, stood still in the cor- 
ridor, her impetuous cousin flung 
away from her into her own chamber, 
shutting the door and drawing the bolt / 
behind her. 

The next morning Guy Sandbeck 
went to London to buy books for the 
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Squire, and to settle some smal] mat- 
ters of his own, he said; and a day 
later my Lord Tremenheare, on his 
bay mare, dressed in the velvet hunt- 
ing-suit which became him so well, 
rode over to Rowley Hall and was 
closeted with the Squire; and then the 
Squire knocked at the door of the 
west parlor, where his lady and Sibyl 
were alone (Cicely had stepped out on 
to the terrace), talking, with the girl’s 
face buried in her stepmother’s lap, 
and her curls all spread abroad, And 
the Squire, gently stooping down, 
raised his daughter's head and asked, 

‘*Is this my Lady Tremenheare ?” 

And Sibyl, with a sudden, fierce ges- 
ture, answered— 

<2ea," 

Then the Squire kissed her forehead 
and smiled with satisfaction, and went 
back to the waiting lover, who was 
restlessly pacing the library floor and 
pulling in and out of their places all 
Guy’s well-arranged volumes. And 
Sibyl, rising from her knees, pushed 
back the heavy locks from her high, 
white forehead, and leaning out of the 
open window, held her burning hands 
and brow to the cool air, and when 
the dame stole her arm about her waist 
and would have taken her head upon 
her bosom, Sibyl repulsed her almost 
rudely, muttering— 

** Don’t, mother, don’t ! 
stifling me !” 

And then footsteps were heard—the 
Squire’s and Lord Tremenheare’s—and 
she drew herself in, and straightening 
herself against the wall (how white 
her face and lips looked against the 
crimson of the curtains), she waited 
with an air that seemed to say, ‘I 
will bear it all—to the end.” And 
when the lover entered, flushed and 
heaving with his happiness, and, ad- 
vancing straight to where she stood, 
took both her hands, she yielded them 
half reluctantly and suffered him to 
raise them to his lips. But when he 


You are 


turned and confidently greeted Mme. 
Rowley and thanked her (for what ?), 
Sibyl, gliding quickly away, escaped 
out of the room; 


and in answer to 
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Lord Tremenheare’s look of disappoint- 
ment, the Squire, with a shade on his 
brow, excused her thus: 

‘*She has been a petted child, my 


lord, and is wilful yet. It will be for 
you to teach her better manners.” 

And later in the day came the dow- 
ager in great state, with her coach and 
four, and her liveried footmen, and 
her stiffest silk brocade, and she took 
Sibyl in her arms and talked in her 
lofty way—for even her affection was 
proud—of ‘‘my son” and ‘* my future 
daughter-in-law’s establishment ”; and 
Cicely, from the window-seat, with her 
book upraised to her face, watched 
how her cousin bore it all, and won- 
dered what sort of happiness it was 
that could so blanch a woman’s lips 
and burn in such round, red fever- 
spots upon her cheeks. 

And the next week, when it was all 
done, Guy Sandbeck came back from 
London. Had he stayed away, that, 
indifferent as he was, he might not yct 
weigh in her decision against her fa- 
ther’s wishes and her better fortune ? 
Sibyl thought so, and nerved by the 
indignant thought, she met him with 
a proud calm, They were out on the 
terrace, the Squire, his lady, and Sibyl. 
Sibyl had been strangely restless all 
day, and would not be alone with her- 
self or with Cicely, who she thought 
had sought such occasions, and now 
she walked under shelter of her step- 
mother’s wing, silent and pale. Guy 
came up the steps dusty with travel, 
books under his arm, and his face a 
shade paler than usual. Perhaps the 
long day’s jolting in the stage had fa- 
tigued him. The party on the terrace 
met him with cordial greetings, 

‘* What news from the town, Master 
Sandbeck ? Have the ministers come 
to their senses yet, or do they mean to 
bring their hornets’ nest from over the 
water about our ears ?” 

‘*They will not hear of conciliation, 
sir, and affairs in the colonies wear a 
more threatening aspect than ever. 
People’s minds are much turned that 
way. Mme. Rowley, your laces are in 
my valise. Mme. Marchmount, all your 
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commands are faithfully executed. 
Mme. Sibyl, you favored me with 
none, but I have made so bold as to 
charge myself with this little book on 
your account, ’Tis but just out.” 

Sibyl took the little volume with a 
curtsey, but did not open it. Cicely, 
looking over her shoulder, read aloud 
the title: ‘*‘ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind,’ Mrs. Chapone. Ah, 
this is what my Lord Marchmount told 
me of, Sibyl. May I look into it fora 
moment ?” 

But Sibyl made as if she did not 
hear, and, forced into something to 
avoid surrendering her treasure to the 
enemy, opened the book and turned 
over its pages. Guy watched her fur- 
tively, continuing his discourse the 
while, but, in the tremor of her mind, 
the words swam before her eyes and 
the sense did not reach her. 

Cicely was used to these sudden 
deafnesses, and even to more demon- 
strative discourtesies. She contented 
herself with raising her eyebrows, and 
falling round to Guy’s side, listened to 
his account of the king’s sister, the 
young Queen of Denmark, about whose 
release from her confinement at Cro- 
nenburg English society was just then 
very busy. 

And Sibyl, saying she was weary, 
went in and up to her own chamber, 
where, locking the door against all in- 
trusion—and especially Cicely’s—she 
read her precious volume with burn- 
ing cheeks and gathering tears, and 
was not very angry with Guy in her 
heart. 


CHAPTER Y. 
ALL THE DRAMATIS PERSON. 

HAYMAKING in those sweet meadows! 
I must confess that I do not like that 
time. Ido not like to see the ruthless 
scythe sweeping down the golden but- 
tercups, and the tall horse daisies, and 
all the waving, gleaming sea of seed- 
ed grasses, bending with a gentle mur- 
mur to the summer winds. And I do 
not like to sce the fields shorn of their 
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pride, silent and forlorn, and the little 
field-mouse robbed of her home, and 
the skylark of her nest. 

But somehow the world does not go 
with me, and haymaking is reckoned a 
blithe and joyous time; and painters 
have pictured it, and poets have sung 
of it, so I must be content to write 
myself ina minority. There is a good 
deal, no doubt, in the open-air employ- 
ment, in the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay, in the prosperous gather- 
ing-in of the fruits of the earth; but— 
I like my buttercups and my daisies ! 
Mistress Burchett held a feast in Dame 
Margaret’s panelled parlor of beloved 
memory—curds and whey, cakes and 
comfits, preserved fruits and cream, 
and new laid eggs, and fresh, yellow 
butter, and hot home-made bread, and 
for drinks, cool cider and new milk 
from the cow, and cowslip wine and 
tea in little china cups. And the 
guests were the Squire and his lady, 
Sibyl and Lord Tremenheare, and Guy 
and Cicely, who had walked across in 
the afternoon sunshine to look at the 
haymakers, and smell the hay, and sit 
awhile to cool themselves in the little 
oaken parlor. 

The feast being ended, and Dame 
Margaret having lingered a little over 
the old possessions, feeding the chick- 
ens, and patting the yard-dog, and 
plucking a sprig of sweet-briar for the 
Squire’s buttonhole, the Hall party set 
off homeward again. Sibyl was ab- 
sent and preoccupied, Lord Tremen- 
heare too happy to exact anything 
more encouraging, Guy and Cicely 
were unusually grave and silent, They 
sat down upon the gathered hay to 
rest awhile, tempted by its fragrance, 
perhaps, and each, according to his or 
her mood, tossed abroad the scented 
heap or rested in thoughtful musing. 
Turning from the laughing banter of 
her husband, Mme. Rowley suddenly 
perceived the cloud which hung over 
her companions. Sibyl, at a little dis- 
tance, with Lord Tremenheare at her 
feet, was lying back with closed eyes, 
looking very weary of her lover's talk, 
Cicely playing absently with a faded 
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flower-stalk, and Guy resting his elbow 
on the ground, with his hat slouched 
over his eyes. Dame Margaret had 
not been pleased with those two of late, 
and yet she had no tangible accusation 
to bring against them; there was a 
vague feeling that they were not be- 
having well, and that Sibyl was, some- 
how, injured by them. Now, how- 
ever, she began to perceive that some- 
thing was amiss with them both; that 
Cicely was not happy, and that Guy 
was looking worn and anxious, and 
she had a woman’s sympathy with the 
trouble, and a woman’s curiosity to get 
at the bottom of the mystery. 

Sibyl too? She glanced at her, and 
thought that Lord Tremenheare must 
be very much engrossed with his own 
happiness to be satisfied with such an 
indifferent mistress. And her reficc- 
tions went on to the fact that it was 
now ten days since Sibyl had accepted 
Lord Tremenheare’s proposal, and 


that the rousing to her new prospects, 
on which she and the Squire had so 
fondly calculated, had not come yet. 


‘The child is ill and weak yet,” she 
tried to think. But she shook her 
head at her own excuse; there was 
something more than this—something 
which must be looked to. 

**Come, Madge, let us go home. 
The silence of this moonstruck com- 
pany has infected you. You are all 
as dum) asa Quaker assembly.” And, 
passing her arm through his, the 
Squire led her toward the Hall, follow- 
ed by the rest. 

Passing Sibyl’s resting-place, Guy 
saw lying there a knot of ribbon 
which had dropped from her dress, 
and stooping quickly, unseen by all 
save Cicely, he hid it in his sleeve. 
Soon Sibyl and her lover dropped be- 
hind, and almost out of sight, and 
Dame Margaret, arrived at home, 
paused on the terrace to await their 
coming. Presently Sibyl mounted the 
steps alone, and, passing all question- 
ing with sullen silence, went straight 
to her own chamber. In vain her 
stepmother sought her there before 
she slept. Sibyl was weary, she said, 
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and wanted to rest, and would not 
talk. 

The next morning she lay in bed, 
and sent down her maid to say that 
her head ached, and that she begged 
no one would disturb her; and after 
breakfast a messenger rode over from 
Tremenheare castle with a letter to 
the Squire, who ordered his horse to 
be saddled, and rode out looking 
strangely troubled. Coming back in 
less than an hour, he called his wife 
to him, and then would go up into 
his daughter’s chamber, and he talked 
there so loudly that Cicely, frighten- 
ed, came out on the stairs to listen. 

‘*A Rowley break her word !” she 
heard him say. ‘Sibyl, Sibyl, you 
have disgraced yours’ f and me!” 

And Sibyl, sitting up in her bed 
and meeting her father’s anger with 
pale defiance, broke out: 

‘*He is honest and good, and I do 
not love him, and it is better, a hun- 
dred times, to tell him so, and let him 
go on his way, and choose one who 
can make bim happy, than to marry 
him, and break his heart.” 

‘*But — but,” cried the Squire, 
‘“‘why did you give him your prom- 
ise?” 

‘**T don’t know,” answered the girl, 
falling back on her pillows. And not 
another word would she say. 

It was many days before the cloud 
on the Squire’s brow lightened, or be- 
fore the displeasure of Dame Marga- 
ret abated. Sibyl had acted foolishly 
and wrongly, although her better 
principle prevailed at last. It was 
not the last step, it was the jirst, for 
which her stepmother blamed her; 
and, more than this, she felt pained 
and grieved at the withholding of Si- 
byl’s confidence from herself. 

The girl kept her chamber, and 
Cicely tended her there; and she in- 
terceded with the Squire in her be- 
half, and won over Dame Margaret to 
join her, until at last the Squire sent a 
full and free pardon, and Sibyl came 
down stairs, But she was really 
weak and ill, and she lay on the broad 
window-seat, swathed in wrappings 
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and supported by cushions, and while 
Dame Margaret or Cicely sat by her 
side, Guy Sandbeck read aloud to 
them the plays of Shakespeare. 

But the Squire was not to have a 
quiet life yet. One trouble followed 
another in quick succession, One 
July morning Guy Sandbeck sought 
an interview with his patron, and came 
away pale and discomposed; and the 
Squire, dashing into the presence of 
the three unconscious ladies, foamed 
and fumed and said naughty words of 
his secretary, and was even in a great- 
er rage than when Sibyl hud jilted 
Lord Tremenheare. (It is an ugly 
word, but I fear it is the right one.) 

‘*The wretched hound—the low- 
bred cur!” vociferated the angry 
man. ‘*How dared he presume to 
look so high?” 

**Don’t, father—don’t,” sobbed Si- 
byl, fairly cowed at last. 

And Cicely broke out in an indig- 
nant protest against her uncle’s words, 

‘*Mr, Sandbeck is a gentleman, sir,” 
said she, 

‘*Gentleman or no gentleman, he is 
not for my daughter,” shouted the 
Squire. And then followed more 
naughty words, at which Sibyl scream- 
ed, and the Squire, turning quickly 
upon her, raised his hand with an an- 
gry gesture, 

‘Girl! girl! You have not given 
him cause for his presumption ?” 

What Sibyl would have answered 
we cannot tell, for the fright and her 
weakness had been too much for her, 
and she swooned away. She was car- 
ried to her chamber, and ere the night 
had passed she was seized with fever. 
Physicians came and shook their 
heads, and the fever raged higher than 
ever, and poor little Sibyl lay between 
life and death, murmuring of Guy, 
and imploring her father to forgive 
them both and to let them be happy. 

‘*For,” she moaned, ‘‘I have suffer- 
ed—oh, so much !” 

And the Squire, sitting by her bed- 
side, and shading his tear-stained 
eyes with his hand, shuddered as he 
listened. And he saw, gaunt and ter- 
rible, the dread reality of Death set- 
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ting his foot upon the neck of all the 
petty distinctions, the trifling social 
barriers, which the pride of man sets 
up; and in the wondrously clear light 
which, at such moments, shines upon 
the soul, he saw life as it really is—a 
great and precious boon, too holy and 
sacred to be trifled with, or wantonly 
cast away in a puerile adherence to 
the vain follies of man’s weak heart. 
But the crisis passed, and Sibyl woke 
from a refreshing sleep to life and 
consciousness. 

‘* What have I said ?” was her first 
anxious question, But the prudent 
nurses put her off. 

In his anger the Squire had been for 
sending Guy from his house at once, 
but Sibyl’s illness and danger had 
driven all such thoughts from his 
mind. Guy, too, could not go while 
her life hung in the balance; and 
afterward the Squire softened toward 
him, and shook his hand and bade 
him stay. 

A long convalescence it was, and it 
was only the shadow of Sibyl which 
was brought down one day, and laid 
upon the sofa in the west parlor, car- 
ried in the Squire’s strong arms, and 
laid down as tenderly as a woman lays 
her sleeping infant. 

‘*T have come too near losing her, 
Madge,” said he, ‘‘to risk so much 
again, She may just be happy in her 
own way.” 

But all agitation was forbidden yet. 
A very fragile flower was poor little 
Sibyl, and the Squire’s clemency re- 
mained unknown. Gradually the first 
faint dawn of health tinged her cheek 
and lighted up hereye. By slow de- 
grees her step regained its old elastic 
firmness, and as all the old vigor of 
body came back, it was seen that a 
change had passed over her. The tor- 
menting, wilful spirit had been fairly 
exorcised, it seemed; a pensive sweet- 
ness, a gentle maidenly reserve, 
amounting almost to a sensitive shrink- 
ing, remained in itsstead. Something 
yet weighed upon her mind—some- 
thing which, in the silent musing 
hours she liked to pass now, would 
suddenly flush her eheek with painful 
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earnestness, and make her turn a 
startled look of shame upon her com- 
panions. 

Once Dame Margaret and she had 
strolled into the meadows, green 
again with nature’s determined power 
of renovation. They sat down to rest 
in the midst of one of them, out of 
sight and hearing of all save the sky- 
lark’s mounting song and the deep 
fringe of autumn-changing wood 
which shut them in. Suddenly Sibyl 
looked up at her stepmother, and 
asked— 

‘*Mother, tell me what did I speak 
of when my head was gone in the 
fever ?” 

Her cheek was burning, and Dame 
Margaret paused irresolute. 

‘*You must tell me, mother,” said 
the girl, in a determined tone. And 
Dame Margaret began to perceive that 
she must, and that perhaps it would 
be best. So she told her how Guy’s 
name had been ever on her tongue. 

Sibyl turned away her head and was 
silent. Presently, rising to her feet, 
with one of her old abrupt petulant 
gestures, she exclaimed, 

‘*Let us go home !” 

And home they went, speaking not 
another word; the dame half frighten- 
ed at what she had done, and Sibyl 
walking with quick impatient steps, as 
if she wished to leave some pursuing 
thought behind her. Next day Guy 
Sandbeck found her alone in the west 
parlor, the others being abroad, very 
opportunely for him, and he came and 
sat down beside her. He used in 
the old time to be very calm and cool 
and lordly, while Sibyl was high and 
defiant. Now that Sibyl was subdued, 
he might have successfully asserted 
his power over her. But he had 
suddenly dropped all his quiet as- 
surance, and he came to her now, 
nervous, ill-assured, almost trembling. 
She knew what he came for, and she 
cast at him one of those crimsoned 
ashamed glances; then she drew her- 
self up, and steadying herself, with 
her hand tightly grasping the table 
before her, she listened to what he 
had to say. It was very cruel of her, 
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but though the words came forth 
brokenly, with painful hesitation, she 
would not help him by one softening 
glance, one encouraging gesture. 
When he had quite done and she had 
paused to be sure he had said all, then, 
in a few cold, determined words, self- 
possessed, hard, unfeeling, she reject- 
ed hislove. One protest he attempted 
—only one—and it was met so rudely 
that his pride came to his aid, and bow- 
ing distantly, he left her to herself. 

Poor Squire! After the difficult 
sacrifice of pride and feeling which he 
had made to secure, as he thought, this 
wilful daughter’s happiness, to be met 
inthis way! He heard the story when 
he came home, first from Guy and 
then from Sibyl, and it really was not 
in human nature not to be angry. 
Dame Margaret was angry too, and 
even Cicely deserted her cousin this 
time, and was more angry than either of 
the othertwo. And the three stunned 
Sibyl with their reproaches, and she 
grew white and red by turns, and an- 
swered nothing. And the Squire, at 
his wit’s end with disappointment 
and perplexity, told her she was 
‘driving him mad,” and that she was 
“fa wilful, distracting wench, born,” 
he added, with savage emphasis, ‘‘ to 
be the plague and torment of all our 
lives |” 

Sibyl had been suffering a good deal 
—no one but herself knew how much 
—and this last bitter speech was too 
much. Out she rushed, past them 
all, snatching her scarf and straw hat 
from their place in the hall—goaded to 
desperation—across the terrace, down 
the flight of stone steps, and out of 
sight. No one followed her: no one 
cared what she did: everybody was too 
angry. 

It was just an hour afterward, when 
the Squire, Mme. Rowley, and Cicely 
were still talking together in the west 
parlor, and fanning the flame of their 
wrath against poor Sibyl, and Guy, in 
his own chamber, was preparing for 
immediate departure, thrusting books, 
coats, etc., promiscuously into his 
valise, looking very pale and stern, 
with his cravat thrown aside for air, 
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that on a sudden a great cry, as of one 
in some mortal terror, came up from 
the garden. Down tore Guy from his 
chamber, out rushed the three from 
the west parlor. Mistress Burchett, 
coming leisurely up upon the terrace 
from her walk across the meadows, 
quickened her terrified footsteps; my 
lord and my Lady Tremenheare, passing 
the corner of the inclosing yew-hedge 
in their travelling chariot, on their 
way back to London (they had only 
been down a week), paused and looked 
anxiously over, with their footmen and 
outriders, to see what that terrible cry 
meant. 

And they all saw, tearing up over 
the trim borders, trampling the care- 
fully kept flowers under her feet, mad 
with terror, Sibyl’s little maid, hold- 
ing her mistress’s straw hat, all drench- 
ed and battered, in her hand, and 
shrieking wildly, 

‘*Mme. Sibyl is drowned ! 
my mistress is drowned !”” 

Over the garden-plot again, a terror- 
stricken, heedless throng, they rushed. 
Alas ! to the right, overhanging and 
darkening the pool, was a clump of 
willows, joining the thick wood we 
have mentioned, and entangled in the 
willow branches, hung, Ophelia-wise, 
Sibyl’s gauze scarf; while away among 
the water-lilies in the centre, pecked 
at as some strange bird by the wonder- 
ing swans, floated a knot of azure rib- 
bon which had bound her hair. 

“Help! help!” screamed the wo- 
men, and it came. From the house, 
the stable-yard, the fields beyond, 
trooped the help of strong men, of 
sturdy peasants, Lord Tremenheare, 
leaping from his carriage, joined the 
throng, and more slowly, quite forget- 
ful of her grudge against Sibyl, my 
lady followed. They dragged the 
water—once, twice, thrice. Nothing, 
save the roots of the water-lilies, and 
gray mud of the lake’s bed! Where 
was Sibyl ? 

Deep in the recesses of the wood; 
down on her face among the first-fall- 
en leaves, weeping bitter tears of mor- 
tification, of shame, and of repentance. 
And there Guy found her—with a sud- 
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den remembrance of the favorite haunt 
into which he had so often watched 
her, himself unseen. And he raised 
her up and whispered a great many 
things, to which she answered hum- 
bly; and he made her confess that she 
had thought he asked her to be his 
wife only out of compassion for her 
too evident love and for her sickness 
almost unto death! And he made 
her confess something else too—how 
that she loved him dearly, and had 
loved him all along. 

‘* But I thought——” she murmured, 
and stopped. 

“Thought what?” he asked, with 
tender authority. 

‘“*That you loved Cicely,” she fal- 
tered. 

‘Cicely !” he broke out, with un- 
feigned amaze. ‘‘What! my cousin 
Cicely ?” 

And then it came out—all Guy’s se- 
cret, so carefully kept until now: how 
that his mother was my Lord March- 
mount’s sister, married far away in the 
north of England to a Northumbrian 
baronet, whose large estates had 
tempted a youthful bride to a most 
unhappy and ill-assorted union; and 
how Guy, grown up in view of this 
matrimonial discord and misery—too 
soon understood by the thoughtful, 
high-minded lad—had early registered 
a vow, confirmed and strengthened 
with the earnestness of his growing 
years, that no such mercenary alliance 
should stain his life or wreck his hap- 
piness. So that, when his father, 
sinking into age and infirmities, had 
called upon his heir to choose a bride, 
and give him the hope of seeing his 
honorable name carried down to pos- 
terity, Guy had made the condition 
of his compliance a twelve months’ 
absence from home to seek and woo 
his bride after his own fashion, divest- 
ed of his wealth and the prestige of 
his future title, in the humble guise 
which might attract love, but could 
never tempt ambition. And the fath- 
er, looking back, with a sigh, on his 
own unhappy experience, was fain to 
consent to the young man’s romantic 
scheme, with the one restraining con- 
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dition—for which, however, there was 
no need—that the name which should 
mix with that of Netherby should be 
neither less honorable nor less ancient. 

‘*Twice,” concluded Guy, ‘‘ were 
all my hopes and the patient work of 
months dashed to the ground—first, 
when Cicely came to Rowley Hall. I 
had seen her in London two years 
back, and I knew that I could not ex- 
pect to blind her; so I wrote her a 
letter in which I told her all and be- 
spoke her sympathy. She gave it, 
and willing, cordial help too, as you 
have seen. But I was nearer ship- 
wreck still the second time, when my 
Lord Tremenheare came with his title 
and his lands. And I stood apart 
and watched you with jealous eyes, to 
see if you would pass the tempting or- 
deal. Before that I had thought— 
nay, do not blush, my Sibyl—I had 
sometimes dared to hope that the poor 
tutor had found a little favor in your 
eyes. Then, for one bitter week, I 
tried to drive you from my mind, and 
to believe that you were unworthy of 
an honest love—that you had given 
yourself to vanity and ambition. You 
must confess that you gave me cause 
for all this unjust suspicion.” 


““Oh, Guy!” whispered Sibyl, 
***twas all your own fault |” 

‘*Nay,” returned he, smiling; 
‘*but we were both ina maze. Only, 


when I came back from London, sick 
at heart—for Cicely had written me 
all—determined to make my excuses 
to your father and to bid you farewell 
for ever, there was something in your 
look which changed my mind, and 
seemed to bid me stay on and see the 
play played out. For I saw that you 
were not happy, and I was sure that 
you did not love Lord Tremenheare. 
But I had forgot. We must go to 
your father and the rest; they are 
seeking you in great disquict. Let us 
show them that you are safe. 

Think of the joy of the Squire and 
his lady when Sibyl was restored to 
them, and of their amazement when 
they heard Guy’s story! Maybe they 
were not altogether pleased in one 
83 
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way, for however good may be the dé- 
nouement, we none of us particularly 
relish the discovery that we have been 
cheated. But we may be sure the 
Squire was glad to find himself at the 
end of all the difficulties into which 
the guardianship of such an inexplica- 
ble little piece of womankind had 
brought him. And it was a joyful 
party which gathered about the sup- 
per-table that evening. 

And so ends the story of these two 
foolish young people, who, being 
minded to play with some of Cupid’s 
stray arrows, pricked themselves bad- 
ly with the sharpened points, ‘* Gare 
aux fléches,” say we. 

Postscriptum.—We remember to have 
seen somewhere a letter from Lady 
Betty Rundle to her friend and gossip, 
Mistress Ellesmere of Ellesmere, in 
which is contained a piece of news 
which, inasmuch as it has some con- 
nection with the above history, may 
be of some interest to our readers: 

‘*T was yesterday at the marriage of 
the young Lord Tremenheare—a very 
grand affair—at which the Queen her- 
self was present, the bride being one 
of her maids of honor, Mme. Cicely 
Marchmount, daughter of the late am- 
bassador to France; a very elegant 
young woman, dressed in the very 
pretticst manner you evcr saw—in a 
white satin gown, trimmed with real 
French blonde, at, I am sure, nothing 
less than a guinea a yard, put on in 
quite a new fashion round the skirt, 
and fastened here and there with po- 
sies of orange-blossom. You saw my 
Lord Tremenheare last season when he 
came up from his country place, look- 
ing so triste and woebegone that all the 
town proneunced him sick of an unre- 
quited affection. Well, you see that we 
were all wrong; forit seems that Mme. 
Cicely was even then on a visit to her 
uncle’s place, which is close to the 
Tremenheares’. So’tis more than like- 
ly that the young man was only sick- 
ening for the first stage of the disease 
which has just been brought to such 
a favorable crisis.” 

A. J. H. 





ON READING SHAKESPEARE, 





ANY letters have come to me 
during the last few years ask- 

ing what seems to me a very strange 
question—How to read Shakespeare. 
My answer would naturally be: the 
way to read Shakespeare is—to read 
him. The rest follows as matter of 
course. If you read anywhere, you 
will know a new delight; you will 
read more; you will go on; in your 
eager reading you will consume the 
book. Having read all, you will read 
again, and now will begin to ponder, 
and compare, and analyze, and seek to 
fathom; and having got thus far, you 
will have found an occupation which 
lights with pleasure the whole of your 
leisure life. This seems to me to be 
the natural way of reading Shake- 
speare. It is the way in which I have 
found that most of the truest lovers of 
Shakespeare came to know him, to de- 
light in him, and finally to wait upon 
him with a kind of intellectual wor- 
ship. It is hard for such men to ap- 
prehend that there are other men, not 
without intelligence and education, 
and who read, who have not read 
Shakespeare, or who having read a lit- 
tle of him do not read more. But 
there are such men; and there are still 
many more such women. On the 
whole I am inclined to think that 
Shakespeare is not a woman's poet. 
He deals too largely with life; he han- 
dles the very elements of human na- 
ture; he has a great fancy, but is not 
fanciful; his imagination moulds the 
essential and the central rather than 
the external; he is rarely sentimental, 
never except in his youngest work. 
Women, with the exception of a few 
who are not always the most lovable 
or the happiest of the sex, like some- 
thing upon a lower plane, something 
that appeals more directly to them, be- 
cause it was written to appeal directly 
to some one else (for in literature that 
which is directed to one point always 


keeps its aim); they like the personal, 
the external; that which seems to be 
showing them either themselves or some 
other real person. For this reason the 
sex as a whole looks upon Trollope as 
the greatest novelist that ever lived. 
It is chiefly by pleasing women that he 
has made his fortune. Shakespeare’s 
humor, which is equalled by no other, 
but most nearly approached by Sir 
Walter Scott’s when he is in his hap- 
piest moods, is appreciated by still 
fewer women than the number who 
find pleasure in his poetry and in his 
dramatic creativeness, They receive 
it in rather a dazed fashion, and don’t 
know exactly what it means. All 
this, just as they would rather look at 
a woman of the first fashion in one of 
Worth’s dresses than at the Venus of 
Melos or her of Medici. 

Then there are people who read 
Shakespeare as an elder acquaintance 
of my boy years read him. He asked 
me if I would lend him my Shake- 
speare. Stripling as I was, I thought 
it a strange thing for a fellow who 
lived in a big, handsome house to bor- 
row; but I lent it of course. He 
brought it back the day but one after- 
ward, with the remark that he ‘liked 
it very much,” which I heard with 
mingled amusement and amazement. 
Yet he was an intelligent young man, 
did well in life, and in one depart- 
ment of westhetics developed ‘‘ quite a 
taste.” Perhaps if he had had some 
advice about reading Shakespeare he 
would not have returned the volume 
of his entire works after thirty-six 
hours’ possession, with just that ex- 
pression of approval. Most of those 
who have asked this advice are, I am 
inclined to think, very young, as in- 
deed some of them say they are, and a 
large proportion are plainly girls just 
beginning to feel their way in litera- 
ture, and they ask, in the words of 
one of them, ‘‘How shall I begin? 
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and which plays shall I read first, so 
as to be sure to like them and their 
author?” Such uncertainty, I must 
confess, does not promise any genuine 
strong taste for Shakespeare. Boys 
are of slower intellectual development 
than girls, especially upon the poetical 
and sentimental side; but no boy who 
is a born Shakespeare lover needs to 
ask such a question as that at sixteen. 
He has then already stepped in too far 
to pick his way or to turn back. 

In beginning to read Shakespeare 
the first rule—and it is absolute and 
without exception—a rare rule indeed, 
like him to whose writings it is ap- 
plied—is to read him only. Throw 
the commentators and the editors to 
the dogs. Don’t read any man’s notes, 
or essays, or introductions, biblio- 
graphical, historical, philosophical, or 
philological. Don’t read mine. Read 
the plays themselves. Be absolutely 
unconcerned what is their origin, what 
the date of their production, or what 
the condition of their text. Don’t at- 
tempt criticism, either esthetic or ver- 
bal; above all keep your mind entire- 
ly free from the influence of what this 
or that eminent critic has said about 
them. Read it first chiefly for the 
story; that is, for the dramatic devel- 
opment and interest of the plot. If 
you have the capacity of appreciating 
Shakespeare, you will find that it takes 
hold of you at once. But don’t hurry 
through a play as you would through 
@ society novel, skipping the unessen- 
tial, or what scems to you to be so. 
Don’t skip anything; even the briefest 
scene or the most trivial speech of the 
most unimportant personage. Shake- 
speare flung abroad his wealth; for his 
hand was full. The lips of his very 
peasants and beggars drop jewels, like 
those of the girl in the fairy tale. But 
until you have mastered the story, and 
have a clear and strong apprehension 
of the dramatic relations of the per- 
sonages, do not stop any longer than 
you must to admire even the matchless 
beauty of his utterance. There is time 
enough for that. That is a pleasure 
that will last your whole life, and 
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grow greater as you grow older. Look 
at the men and women that he sets be- 
fore you, and see the way of their 
moral and mental growth, and the 
way that they work upon each other, 
and what comes in the end of what 
they are and what they do. After you 
have read all the plays in this way, 
with a few exceptions which I shall 
point out, you may then begin to study 
Shakespeare as a poet, and with the 
help of critics to observe his use of 
language—that which is peculiar to 
him and that which is peculiar to his 
time; to inquire into the allusions that 
he makes to subjects which are new to 
you because they are old; to examine 
the construction of his plays, and the 
manner in which they were developed 
from the tales, the chronicles, and the 
older plays upon which they are found- 
ed. In a word, you may then enter 
upon the critical study of Shakespeare, 
for which of course a critical edition 
is necessary. But first, and above all, 
begin by reading him, pure and sim- 
ple, and in an humble and receptive 
spirit. When you meet with any- 
thing, either in language or in the ac- 
tion of the personages, that you do not 
understand, or which seems unnatural 
or out of keeping, assume, for the 
nonce at least, that Shakespeare, or 
even his editors, may be right and you 
wrong; do not waste much time in 
beating your head against the difficul- 
ty, but leave it as a subject for future 
consideration, and go on with the play. 

The plays which you would do well 
to pass over in your first reading are, 
‘*Titus Andronicus,” ‘* Pericles,” 
‘‘King Henry VI.,” ard _ perhaps 
*‘Love’s Labor’s Lost.” The reasons 
for the omission of these plays from 
your acquaintance-making with Shake- 
speare are: that ‘Titus Andronicus” 
is a horrible, coarse, and rudely con- 
structed tragedy, filled with bombastic 
language and bloody deeds—a play 
with which Shakespeare had very lit- 
tle to do, it being chiefly the work of 
Christopher Marlowe, and probably 
Robert Greene, two playwrights con- 
temporary with Shakespeare, with 
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’ whom he worked more or less in the 
beginning of his theatrical life; that 
‘* Pericles,” although it is rich, partic- 
ularly in the later acts, in work of 
Shakespeare's best period, was not 
planned by him, and was written by 
him only in part, and cannot be read 
as an example of his dramatic charac- 
terization, or with much pleasure by a 
novice in Shakespeare reading, be- 
cause of its very unskilful construction 
and repulsive, puerile story; that 
‘*King Henry VI.” is open to excep- 
tions of the same kind as to author- 
ship, the particulars of which need 
not be given here; and that ‘‘ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,” although it is Shake- 
speare’s beyond question, and his prob- 
ably without the interpolation of a sin- 
gle line by another playwright, lacks 
dramatic interest, is very artificial (as 
opposed to natural) in its construction 
and its dialogue, and is full of cold 
conceits and of personages more like 
dramatic puppets than those which 
appear in any other of Shakespeare’s 
undoubted works. The reason of this 
is that it is his first play; an almost 
boyish production. And yet his wor- 
thy reader will find in it not only signs 
wnd tokens of the coming miracle of 
men, but actual touches of fancy, of 
wisdom, and of humor, which could 
have come from no other hand. Its 
chief lack, regarded even as a youth- 
ful work, is, considering who wrote it, 
imagination. Of knowledge of human 
nature it displays a remarkable store 
in one so young as its author was. 
The readiag of it ought not to check 
the enthusiasm of a true Shakespeare 
lover at any period of his pupilage. 

At what time of life this reading of 
Shakespeare may be begun with profit 
and with pleasure, it is hard to say. 
One thing is sure: it is never too late 
to begin, and however late, always be- 
gin in justthis way. The young read- 
er may begin Shakespeare reading at 
the first temptation to doso, A one- 
volume edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
is a good book to leave in the way of 
young people. It may do them a great 
deal of good; it can do no one of them 
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any harm. There is no art or mystery 
in reading Shakespeare. It should 
not be thrust upon any one, but be left 
to come by nature; for if it come not 
in that way, look for it in no other. I 
have said that most boys who are 
Shakespeare lovers have the love 
strongly upon them before they are 
sixteen. Such I know was my own 
case. I was not fifteen when, to my 
father asking, as he saw my delight in 
my hand, which of Shakespeare’s plays 
I liked best, Lanswered, ‘‘ King Lear”’; 
surprising him, as I found, for he had 
supposed that I would say ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” But I had been brought 
up on the Bible, which I had read until 
even at this day I know it better than 
I know any other book, and this with 
the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and the 
Waverley novels, both of which I read 
over and over again, had made poor 
books distasteful to me, and awakened 
in me a greed for the good, for which 
good fortune of my boyhood I cannot 
be too grateful. Let therefore no 
young person shrink from beginning 
an acquaintance with Shakespeare on 
the ground of youth, or through fear 
of not understanding him. True, all 
young people will find much in his 
pages that they cannot fully compre- 
hend, and some things that they may 
not quite apprehend; but so will old 
people; there is always some new reve- 
lation to be received from Shakespeare. 
So I was told in my youth by old peo- 
ple who had loved and read him from 
youth to age; and so I have found my- 
self as years have gone by. 

As to the play with which it is best 
for a young reader of Shakespeare to 
begin, I should not hesitate to say that 
the first play in most editions, ‘* The 
Tempest,” is as good as any, al- 
though it is among the last produc- 
tions of his latest years as a dramatic 
author. Its charming story, its strik- 
ing and clear characterization, its sim- 
ple construction, and its exquisite al- 
though not involved or too finely 
wrought poetry, make it a creation 
that no one capable of pleasure from 
literary art can fail to drink in with 
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delight. If not this, ‘As You Like 
It” might first be taken up; then 
*“*The Merchant of Venice” and 
‘“*Much Ado about Nothing.” To 
these ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” might well 
succeed, after which a return to the 
comedies would be advisable, among 
which the reader could not now well 
go astray, except that I should recom- 
mend that ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” ‘*The Winter's Tale,” and 
‘* Measure for Measure ” should be left 
until the last, and indeed until the 
reader shall have made further ac- 
quaintance with the tragedies, and read 
at least two of the histories—the First 
and Second Parts of ‘‘King Henry 
IV.” To these it would be well to pass 
from ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
because of Falstaff, whose humor ap- 
pears in its lowest (yet high) form 
in ‘*The Merry Wives,” and in its 
highest in the ‘* Second Part of Henry 
IV.” The reader cannot now well go 
astray; but I should advise that the 
Roman and Grecian plays should be 
left until the last, ‘*‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” being read last of all, not be- 
cause of any superiority, although it 
is one of Shakespeare’s greatest works, 
but because of a peculiarity which I 
shall speak of further on. 

The plays (with the exceptions 
named) having been read in this way 
once (but two or three times would be 
better), the Shakespeare lover will 
wish to know them more intimately, 
to study their language, to understand 
their construction, to fathom their 
thought and their feeling. But before 
doing this he should read the poems, 
remembering that ‘‘ Venus and Ado- 
nis” isa very youthful production, and 
not in Shakespeare’s manner, but in 
the manner of the time, and that ‘‘ Lu- 
crece,” although freer in style, is open 
to the same criticism. One reading 
will suffice forthese. The Sonnets are 
of an altogether different cast. What- 
ever was their occasion, they came 
from Shakespeare’s heart of bearts. 
Whoever can read them onee, and not 
read them again and again, borne on 
and up by their strong flow of feeling, 
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lost in the fascinating mystery of their 
allusions, has not the root of the mat- 
ter in him, and may as well attempt 
to see no further into Shakespeare than 
a very little way below the surface. 
This done, in the more thoughtful re- 
reading of the plays it will be well to 
take a course which follows the devel- 
opment of Shakespeare’s mind, read- 
ing his plays in the order of their pro- 
duction, so far at least as that has 
been discovered with reasonable prob- 
ability. For we know so little about 
Shakespeare that even the order in 
which he wrote his plays must be de- 
termined by inference from internal 
and (very little) external evidence. It 
is as a guide to such a course that the 
following remarks upon the plays are 
offered. 

The reader who, having mastered 
and enjoyed the whole of the plays, 
although only in outline as it were, 
returns to ‘*‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” or 
then takes it up for the first time, will 
see one of the most striking examples 
in all literature of the difference that 
exists between mature and immature 
genius even of the highest order. The 
whole play is atiff and raw (remember 
that we are standing upon the Shake- 
spearian plane); its personages show 
germs of character or imperfect out- 
lines, rather than character; they are 
book-made, and, like most very youth- 
ful work, show reminiscence with lit- 
tle of that modification and enrich- 
ment by which greatly gifted minds, 
imparting their gifts, render remi- 
niscences theirown.* The play is con- 
structed upon a fantastic conceit, and 
indeed, with ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors ” 
and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
belongs to the region of pure fantasy. 
The first and last of these three plays 
are almost like glorified fairy pieces or 
masks; the ‘‘ Errors ” being like a glo- 
rified burlesque. He doubtless formed 
it in a measure upon the model of the 
court comedies of his elder contempo- 
rary John Lilly, the author of ‘‘ Eu- 


* In the Introduction and Notes to this play in 
my edition, 1857, this view and what follows are 
more particularly set forth. 
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phues,” a very clever book, little read, 
less understood, and therefore much 
misrepresented. But fantastic and 
jejune as the play is, observe in the 
drawing of Berowne and Rosaline, 
stiff and formal although it is, like one 
of Raphael’s early Perugine Madonnas, 
tokens of the hand which afterward 
drew Benedick and Beatrice with such 
freedom and such strength. Note the 
worldly wisdom which appears in this 
work of a young man of twenty-three 
or twenty-four; of which I can take 
room to cite only three so well 
known because surprisingly sagacious 
lines: 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 

But remark chiefly the wisdom with 
which Rosaline disciplines Berowne, 
almost ‘‘chastising him with the valor 
of her tongue.” She preaches at him 
too much, it is true; but none the 
less it is great sermonizing to come 
from a young actor’s pen. This play, 
Shakespeare’s first, has the remark- 
able distinction of being the only one 
which contains a passage in praise 
of woman—a theme upon which other 
poets have been so copious. Shake- 
speare’s women are far beyond the 
creative power of other poets and dra- 
matists; but only in this play does he 
speak in praise of the sex, and that with 
no very exalted feeling, so that it does 
not amount to praise of women in the 
abstract. This neglect to pay tribute 
of praise to the sex, and the fact that 
passages of an opposite bearing may be 
found in Shakespeare’s works, cannot 
be without significance; and I attrib- 
ute it to his ill fortune in his wife and 
afterward in his mistress—that beauti- 
ful dark woman whose infidelity to 
him with his best friend he reproaches 
so bitterly in the Sonnets. For that 
the more important of those Sonnets 
were not written as an expression of 
personal feeling is to me improbable 
to the verge of incredibility. 

The next play of this little group, 
‘* The Comedy of Errors,” is a mere 
interweaving of farcical contretemps 
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which come of the likeness of two 
twin masters and two twin servants 
who have been separated since child- 
hood. It is an imitation of Plautus’s 
‘* Meneechmi,” which Shakespeare took 
as a mere playwright, and worked it 
over into something that would please 
his audience and bring money to his 
theatre, which, it should be constantly 
remembered, was his only purpose in 
writing his plays. They became what 
they are simply because he was born 
with the gift of writing them. If he 
wrote at all, it was as easy for him to 
write as he did as to write in any other 
way. It was thus that he saw man, 
and men, and nature; it was thus that 
he thought of them; and thus seeing 
and thus thinking, fortune, happily for 
the world and for him, decreed that 
he should become an actor, a theatri- 
cal proprietor, and a writer of plays. 
That is the whole story. In this 
‘* Errors” the thought is of lighter 
weight than in any other of his un- 
doubted works, lighter even than in 
‘* Love’s Labor’s Lost ” or ‘* A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” Naturally it is 
so from the character of the plot, 
which is not only, like those of the two 
others, impossible in reality, although 
supposable, but merely farcical rather 
than fanciful. It is a burlesque of the 
supposable impossible. Yet observe 
how, notwithstanding this, in the seri- 
ous passages which merely serve as a 
stable framework for the fantastic 
fun, a knowledge of human nature 
crops out as it had done in no other 
play written before by a modern dra- 
matist. Here is Shakespeare’s first 
exhibition of jealousy, and it is the 
woman who is jealous. And indeed 
women only are truly jealous. To this 
rule for men the exceptions are very 
rare; sexual jealousy being essentially 
a feminine passion. This we shall see 
when we come to consider the cases of 
Othello, Claudio, and Leontes. Adri- 
ana, being jealous of her husband— 
that is, suspicious that she has not his 
love, that he slights her person—and 
unhappy thereby, breaks out thus 
against him to her sister: 
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I cannot nor I will not hold me still. 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his 
will. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

Ill-faced, worse-bodied, shapeless everywhere ; 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 


To which the sister thus unanswer- 
ably replies: 
Who would be jealous then of such aone ? 
No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 

Then comes the fine feminine touch: 


Ah! but I hold him better than I say, 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 
Far from her nest the lapwing cries away : 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do 

curse, 

Woman is very concretely faithless 
in this matter, and will slander, some 
times to her rival, the very man she 
dotes upon, in hopes that thereby she 
may keep him to herself. The passage 
just quoted is very rude work for 
Shakespeare. It lacks all the deli- 
cacy and subtleness of suggestion with 
which he in his later plays deploys any 
passion, particularly on the part of a 
woman. But nevertheless, as a whole 
this is a revelation of natural feeling 
in speech superior to anything of the 
kind written before by a dramatist in 
any modern language. And _ after- 
ward the abbess of a convent in which 
Antipholus takes sanctuary, he being 
supposed to be mad, talks with Adri- 
ana about her treatment of her hus- 
band ; tells her that she did not repre- 
hend him enough for his wanderings, 
or at least not roughly enough, or only 
in private, and again, not enough; by 
which she craftily leads Adriana to 
this strong plea of self-justification: 


It was the copy of our conference. 

In bed he slept not for my urging it ; 
At board he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company I often glanc’d at it ; 

Still 1 did tell him he was vile and bad. 


Whereupon the Abbess, having ingeni- 
ously got at the truth and gained her 
point, thus promptly replies: 

And therefore came it that theman was mad. 


The venom clamors of a jealous woman 
Poisoa more deadly than a mad dog's tooth, etc. 


Nothing like this had been written in 
& modern play, and we might almost 
safely say in modern literature. 


And 
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Shakespeare when he wrote ¢his was 
only about twenty-six years old. True, 
he married when he was but eighteen 
&@ woman eight years older than him- 
self, and lived with her some three or 
four years before he escaped to London, 
where he lived, not with her, until he 
was about forty-eight. 

‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” al- 
though in the same category with the 
two plays already remarked upon, 
shows a great advance upon them, and 
in my opinion was written, or at least 
completed, some three or four years 
later than either. Because it belongs to 
the same fanciful or fantastical school 
in its construction, some critics have 
inferred that the three were written 
in close succession. This, however, 
seems too strait a limitation of mental 
action on the part of a playwright, if 
not of a poet. Must we assume that 
Shakespeare adhered to one method so 
strictly, and exchanged his style so 
suddenly and so absolutety that there 
was a violent and visible rupture, and 
that he wrote nothing in his fanciful 
style after a certain year, and nothing 
in another school before it? Is it not 
rather according to the common course 
of intellectual development that such 
changes should be somewhat gradual ¢ 
Certainly great painters and poets, 
great masters of all arts, have not un- 
frequently reverted, to a certain de- 
gree at least, to a former manner be- 
fore they abandoned it entirely. This 
course of events is intellectual growth ; 
the former would be intellectual trans- 
mutation. ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” may have been one of its au- 
thor’s earliest dramatic conceptions, 
but in its execution it shows, both in 
thought and in structure, and no less 
in poetical form, a marked mental de- 
velopment in the author of ‘‘ Love's 
Labor’s Lost ” and the ‘‘ Errors.” 

The ‘* Dream ” seems to be in sub- 
stance and in structure entirely Shake- 
speare’s. No prototype of it is known 
cither in drama or in story. And it is 
in these respects of very much higher 
quality than either of the other. 
Like them, indeed, it is fantastical and 
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impossible; but unlike them, it has a 
real human interest, while its satire is 
that of a man who has had opportunities 
of studying his fellow men widely as 
well as closely, and its poetry is very 
far beyond theirs in beauty both of 
form and of spirit. For the first time 
we have here a personage whose char- 
acter has made him an accepted type. 
The conceited, pretentious man of 
some ability, who is yet an ass, has in 
Nick Bottom his earliest and also his 
most admirable representative in lit- 
erature. On the other hand, wé have 
in this comedy the first manifestation 
of its author’s exquisite fancy, and of 
his ability to clothe his fancies in 


phrases of delicious beauty, the sweet-. 


ness of which never palls upon ear or 
mind, The enchanting compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth is perhaps the finest 
example in poetry of fancy pushed to 
the verge of extravagance, and yet 
kept within the limits of good taste. 
But although the most admirable pas- 
sage of its kind in the comedy, it is 
only one of many of that kind. Two 
or three lines of it are very familiar; 
but its highest beauty is in the sustain- 
ed grace and clevation of the whole; 
and for that reason, and for another 
important one, I quote the whole: 
Oberon.— Thou rememberest, 
Since first I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonionas breath 
‘That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 


And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
‘To hear the sea-maid’s music ? 


Puck.— I remember. 
Oberon.—That very time I saw, but thou couldst 
not, 


Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm'd. A certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loos'd his love shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 

But I might see young Cupid's flery shaft 

Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery 
moon ; 

And the imperial votaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 


The last line is the most beautiful 
example in all literature of the beauty 
of alliteration—a trait of style which 
may become, and generally does be- 
come, pestilent. But turning for the 
moment from this passage, the beau- 
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ty of which is of a kind that appears 
in a marked degree in no earlier play 
of Shakespeare’s, and indicates a rapid 
development of high poetic faculty, I 
direct the reader’s attention to anoth- 
er manifestation of mental growth— 
that poetical sententiousness which is 
so peculiar a trait of Shakespeare; 
that faculty of welding together truth, 
wisdom, and fancy in such a closely 
wrought unity that they are essential- 
ly one, and that it is impossible even 
to distinguish the one from the other. 
Such, for example, is the passage 
upon imagination, with its fine distinc- 
tion between apprehension and com- 
prehension, and its description of the 
poet’s method and function. This is 
a long step in advance of anything of 
its kind that Shakespeare has attained 
before. And thus the whole play, al- 
though as a whole it bears the marks 
of youth—the youth of Shakespeare— 
and although it belongs to the class 
in which fancy predominates, and the 
fantastic-impossible is the groundwork 
of the action, and the depths of man’s 
nature are left unsounded, rises into 
the upper, although not the topmost, 
heaven of dramatic poetry, and is the 
first of the works of its author which 
lift him into a place which others only 
approach. 

The observant reader of these three 
comedies (whom I suppose to have 
made himself generally acquainted 
with the whole of the plays) will be 
struck by the form of their poetry. 
They contain a great deal of rhyming 
verse. This is an outward and visible 
sign of Shakespeare’s youthful work; 
a sign which, taken in connection with 
his tone of feeling and his cast of 
thought, enables us to classify his 
plays according to their periods of 
production. For as his mind matured, 
his taste purified itself, and his hand 
acquired dramatic power and freedom, 
he cast off the fetters of rhyme, so that 
even in the plays of his second or mid- 
dle period it rarely clogs the dramatic 
utterance of his personages. But 
there is another external indication of 
poetical progress, even in these three 
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early plays. The blank verse changes 
in character. Read the passage quot- 
ed above from *‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with careful attention to its 
structure, and mark its easy flow. See 
how the pauses are varied, how the 
course of the thought and of the 
rhythm is carried on beyond the end 
of a line to find a pause or a half pause 
in the body of the next line. See how 
the answer of Puck completes a verse 
left incomplete by Oberon. There is 
no blank verse of corresponding vari- 
ety and beauty in ‘Love's Labor's 
Lost” or in the ‘‘Errors.” In them 
the pauses and the ends of the verses 
almost always coincide; and _ the 
rhythm is comparatively formal and 
constrained. This difference, as I 
have already remarked, is another 
trait of Shakespeare’s poetical growth. 
The change in the rhythm of his 
blank verse is one of the guides to the 
period of the production of his several 
plays; one which we cannot trust ab- 
solutely, and which indeed has itself 
to be studied and determined in con- 
nection with facts which establish or 
at least limit the dates of production, 
but which, when once we have thus 
got upon its trail, rarely fails to lead 
us aright. 

About the same time that Shake- 
speare wrote these three plays he en- 
tered upon another dramatic field— 
that of the comedy of society—and 
produced ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” which should be taken up 
next by the reader who wishes to fol- 
low the course of his dramatic and po- 
etic development. Whether it was 
written before or after the time when 
‘*‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” was 
completed and produced, we cannot, I 
think, be sure. I am inclined to 


the opinion that the latter, as we have 
it, contains later work than appears 
in ‘*The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
which, although of a higher sort, is 
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much inferior in point of art to the 
former. It is one of the weakest of 
Shakespeare’s plays; but yet it is a 
better comedy in every respect than 
had been written before. It has some 
charming passages and some fine 
touches of pure Shakespearian humor. 
But it lacks thoughtfulness (for him) ; 
it is unfinished, feeble in characteriza- 
tion, and improbable and almost offen- 
sive in some of its incidents. The 
lovers, except sweet Julia, do not seem 
to be thoroughly in earnest, or to 
be touched with the fine fire of that 
passion as it is generally exhibited by 
Shakespeare. It shows that Shake- 
speare had not freed himself from the 
influence of the prose romancers of his 
early day, in whose tedious and un- 
natural tales such incidents as Silvia’s 
giving the rejected Proteus her pic- 
ture, Valentine’s giving up Silvia to 
Proteus, and Proteus offering violence 
to Sylvia, are not uncommon. It las 
rhymed dialogue; and its best blank 
verse is much inferior to the best blank 
verse of ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” Still it is the first comedy of 
society in our literature which is at all 
tolerable as a representation of the 
daily intercourse of real human beings. 
It is to be remarked that in no depart- 
ment of the drama, comedy, history, 
tragedy, is there extant any play earlier 
than Shakespeare which is even ac- 
ceptable as a whole because of its in- 
trinsic value. And this not because 
we are so dazzled by the splendor of 
his genius that we are blinded to the 
lesser lights that rose upon the world 
before him, but because they failed 
entirely to do what he did supremely. 
He was really first as well as greatest. 
From these comedies the reader 
would do well to turn to the earliest 
historical plays, which were produced 
about the same time with them, or 
soon after, and which will next en- 
gage our attention. 
RicHaRD Grant Wut. 
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HE epitome of civilization is the 
town. Man made it; man in- 
habits it. There are but three ways to 
live in a town: to work, to beg, to 
steal. Living on one’s income does 
not affect the question; that is an en- 
joyment of fruits. Every fortune is 
the result of one of the three ways. 
Some one worked for it, begged for 
it, or stole it; it is given to his kin- 
dred to enjoy it. That is called luck, 
and comes tovery few. Generally the 
heir scatters it; sometimes he works 
to increase it. When many do so a 
privileged class appears, as in Eng- 
land. That, however, does not last 
for ever; it remains while the privi- 
leged class can fight for its accumula- 
tions. When it becomes idle and lux- 
urious, as in France, some day up rise 
the workers and cast it out, for even 
in our civilization the weakest goes to 
the wall at last. Of the three ways of 
making a fortune, labor is the one 
best able to hold its own, for it is the 
strongest. 

In our country above all others, it 
would seem that the truest national 
education should be that which trains 
up the most workers. Where the 
ideal end of government is the great- 
est good of the greatest number, the 
policy which produces the largest 
number of ‘‘ skilled workmen” would 
seem to be the best. A nation can- 
not have too many farmers, artisans, 
and artists, for they alone add to its 
wealth. The model of the limit of 
strictly public education is that which 
teaches its citizens how to earn a liv- 
ing, so as not to be a burden on the 
State. The direction of each man’s 
career must be left to himself there- 
after. 

In those countries where there is no 
common-school system, what becomes 
of the children of the poor? They 
grow up as nature meant them, play- 
ing and learning to work, half of their 


play being work. The farm boy learns 
to do a thousand and one little things 
about the farm, the fisherman’s son 
goes out with his father, the young 
carpenter plays with tools, the boy 
weaver with the loom. The transition 
from play to work is gradual, and 
Luigi the vinegrower, Jean Baptiste 
the sailor, Garcia the muleteer, Jan 
the weaver, grows up, marries and set- 
tles, brings up a healthy family, and 
dies perfectly happy and content, but 
guiltless of literature. 

The question arises, for a thousand 
children of all classes from each system 
of education, which has given them 
the best preparation for earning a liv- 
ing in the world as it is, the present 
public-school system of America or the 
no-school system? How many has 
the public-school system provided 
with a living? The answer is very 
easy. Ina thousand boys ten take to 
teaching other boys, while they are 
studying law or medicine. Two of 
these remain teachers all their lives. 
Fifty go into bookkeepers’ places, 
where ten remain. The rest disperse 
to business of all kinds, trades and 
shopkeeping, all of which have to be 
learned, and in which the school edu- 
cation is of little use, save indirectly 
and by its general cultivation of the 
intelligence. Of the thousand girls 
fifty go to teaching. The rest forget 
all they ever learned. Of knowledge 
useful to them as mothers they have 
acquired nothing; of housekeeping 
duties less. 

This is the dark side of modern ed- 
ucation. There is of course a bright 
one. Take a hundred workmen, 
brought up to any given handicraft, 
especially one requiring intelligence. 
The men who can read and write, and 
who have enjoyed the benefits of an 
English education, are more likely to 
rise in the world, to improve their po- 
sition, than those who have never 
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known anything but one routine of 
work from their earliest years. To 
become a skilled workman, indeed, ed- 
ucation is absolutely necessary. The 
question remains—what sort of educa- 
tion is most likely to help them, one 
wholly theoretical, or one in which 
practice and theory are joined? The 
answer is obvious. It is found in the 
great and increasing popularity of in- 
dustrial schools, wherever such have 
been established by private philan- 
thropy. They are, so far, the only in- 
stitutions of an educational nature, 
public or private, with whose benefits 
no injury has been found to mingle. 
The only objection to their universal 
establishment is found in their expense, 
owing to the vast variety of mechani- 
cal employments. These at present 
render a complete scheme of industri- 
al schools as a national undertaking 
too difficult for practical adoption. 
Ideally such a system would be the 
most perfect national education yet 
devised. It would at once train the 
rising generation into useful citizens 
and true wealth producers. Failing 
that, let us see what can be done with 
present systems to attain this most de- 
sirable end. We find that the com- 
mon schools tend to produce school- 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, politicians, 
newspaper men, bookkeepers, clerks, 
brokers, and all that class of men who 
live by their wits. Of artisans, art- 
ists, and agriculturists, capable of de- 
veloping the wealth of a new country, 
they produce none. These come from 
outside. 

Happily for the future of our coun- 
try, @ man has at last arisen to ac- 
complish a revolution in education, 
which promises to supply the want we 
have referred to. The man and his 
system are as yet but little known 
here, but it is by no means bold to say 
that when they have taken complete 
possession of the land, they will 
double the wealth and prosperity of 
America, and what is more, increase 
its stock of happiness and virtue ten- 
fold. Beginning in the face of chill- 
ing indifference and active opposition, 
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they have effected the complete con- 
quest of Germany, and aided to make 
it the practical and intellectual leader 
of Europe. In America, where the 
field is so much vaster, the opportuni- 
ties greater, they promise to do still 
more. Need we say to those who 
know both—the man is Friedrich 
Freebel, the system is the kindergar- 
ten ? 

There are probably few subjects of 
current interest in the United States 
on which information is so scanty and 
inaccurate as the Frebel system. 
There are few cities that have not one 
or two institutions, generally private, 
called ‘‘kindergarten schools,” and 
the toy market is full of boxes of 
‘* kindergarten building blocks,” and 
such like implements. These things, 
and the scarcity of teachers educated 
on the real system of Froebel, have 
given to many people the idea that 
there is nothing serious or practical in 
a kindergarten; that it is a dreamy, 
transcendental sort of school, that 
amuses the children, but teaches them 
little or nothing of value. 

So far from this being the case, the 
highest value of the kindergarten sys- 
tem is found in its intensely practical 
spirit, in its exquisite adaptation to 
the needs of every class of children, 
and in the great vigor, both of intel- 
lectual and mechanical faculties, which 
it cultivates. It is, above all things, 
fitted for the education of the masses 
of humanity, and loses half its strength 
when applied, as at present almost ex- 
clusively applied in America, to the 
tuition of the children of the rich. 
With the object of showing this, it 
has seemed to us that a short sketch of 
what the kindergarten has done for 
America, and what it is, may not prove 
uninteresting. 

The first person who brought the 
kindergarten into general notice on 
our side of the water, as far as we 
have information, was Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the sister-in-law of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and to her intense enthusi- 
asm much of its popularity is owing. 
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She was followed by Miss Alma Kriege, 
from the home of the kindergarten it- 
self, and finally by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 
the first completely and thoroughly 
educated kindergartner who made her 
appearance inthiscountry. Itistothe 
labors of this last mentioned lady, more 
than to any other perhaps, that the in- 
creasing suecess of kindergartening in 
America is due, and her pupils have 
accomplished more than all the rest. 
The reason is simple, they are the most 
thorough; the reason of that again 
equally simple, their teacher was the 
most thorough. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American 
kindergartners, holds the highest 
place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, being 
a pupil of Freebel’s widow. It ap- 
pears that Frebel always predicted 
that the truest and largest field for the 
development of the kindergarten sys- 
tem would be found in America, and 
that his latest aspiration was to find 
some one capable of becoming the pi- 
oneer of its introduction in our coun- 
try. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte early deter- 
mined on realizing this wish of the 
master, and devoted* the best years of 
her life to. becoming perfectly conver- 
sant with the extent and limitations of 
the kindergarten system. Only then, 
when she felt herself thoroughly and 
entirely competent, did she leave Ger- 
many for America, where she has ever 
since resided. 

Her deliberation and careful previ- 
ous training have since that time 
marked a very sharp contrast between 
her and some of the more pretentious 
advocates of the cause. No branch of 
education has suffered more from the 
misdirected efforts of half-trained 
teachers than the kindergarten. None 


* Mrs. Krans-Boelte has an experience of eigh- 
teen years in the kindergarten. After Fre- 
bel’s death his widow established a kindergarten 
and training school in Hamburg. Here Mrs. 
Kraus studied for two years, beginning in 1859. 
In 1861 she went to England, and remained in the 
English kindergartens, established by Freebel’s 
pupils, for four years more, to master the English 
language, after which she went back to Germany 
again, and thence came to America, where she 
has ever since been established. 
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requires more care and constant re- 
straint over one’s own enthusiasm to 
avoid turning the garden into a hot- 
house, to prevent the overstimulation 
of the young human plants, to their 
permanent injury. Freebel, who de- 
voted a lifetime of various learning to 
the elaboration of his apparently sim- 
ple system, knew this; and his imme- 
diate pupils and those educated by 
them always keep it in mind. Impa- 
tient, enthusiastic people, who have 
only studied the subject superficially 
or at second hand, almost invariably 
err on the side of overstimulation. It 
is these, and especially some of those 
who are most conspicuous in the press, 
that have really done more to injure 
the cause of kindergartening in this 
country than they can probably ever 
repair. 

Leaving Miss Alma Kriege and Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte, with their immediate 
pupils, out of the question, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a single true kin- 
dergartner in the country as yet, and 
the pupils of the last-named lady have 
so far accomplished more than all the 
rest. 

Especially is this the case with Miss 
Susan E. Blow of St. Louis, the most 
distinguished of the pupils of Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte. This lady was the first 
to introduce the kindergarten into 
American public schools, against op- 
position and indifference. The results 
proved so satisfactory that they con- 
verted the whole school board of St. 
Louis, and the experiment, begun with 
a single school, has now been extended 
to twelve, with the happiest effect. 
In Boston the kindergarten system, 
under the management of Miss Sy- 
monds, has succeeded equally well, 
though only established a short time. 
Beginning with one public kindergar- 
ten in Somerset strect last year, the 
school committee has lately announced 
its intention of adding four more to 
the number, and strong efforts are 
making in the Boston journals to ef- 
fect the general adoption of the sys- 
tem throughout the city. In Minne- 
sota the kindergarten has also lately 
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been attached to the public school 
system, but the movement is so far in 
its infancy there, and not yet properly 
open to criticism. 

The reader may now ask, What is 
this kindergarten system? what does 
it for the children, and how is it 
superior to the common-school educa- 
tion? Especially, what has it to do 
with earning a living? To answer 
these questions we must enter the kin- 
dergarten, see its occupants, find 
what they are doing, and note the ef- 
fects of the work on their characters 
after leaving. 

The kindergarten is intended for 
the training of children from three to 
seven years of age. Its implements 
are known as “ gifts,” its teaching by 
the name of ‘occupations’ and 
‘*plays.” To the child of three 
comes the ‘‘ first gift,” six soft balls in 
the three primary and three secondary 
colors, each with a string attached. 
His occupation is to play with them 
and the teacher, sing to them, hear 
stories about everything in heaven 
and earth, in all of which the balls ap- 
pear as actors, representing all sorts 
of characters, a doll, a dewdrop, a 
baby, a bird, a bell, the pendulum of 
a clock. Only three years old, yet 
the child learns from the simplest of 
all natural forms his first abstract ideas 
of form, color, number, and learns 
them—how? By playing with the 
teacher, who stands for the mother. 

Then comes the ‘‘second gift.” A 
ball, a cube, and a cylinder of wood, 
each with a string attached, are in a 
little box. That is all, and yet that 
is the foundation of Freebel’s system. 
The ball and the cube are ‘oppo- 
sites,’ and the cylinder is the medium 
between them: it combines the round- 
ness of the ball, the edges and sur- 
faces of the cube. Remove the edges, 
and the ball is seen; square the sides, 
and it becomes a cube. Again the 
child plays with the teacher-mother, 
and again abstract ideas flow into the 
mind without exertion, through the 
medium of play. 

Then comes the ‘‘ third gift.” 


It is 
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a cube divided into eight smaller 
cubes. Again the play begins, this 
time combined with work, for the 
child begins to pull down and set up 
again, and learns without any con- 
scious effort arithmetic and geometry 
by the building and _ separations. 
Hlere too, as in the other gifts and 
plays, while abstract ideas rule the 
building, natural history pervades the 
plays, and insensibly during the 
games the child learns about the outer 
life of the world of nature and human 
work. Here too, at four years old, 
the little one has already mastered 
without effort the science of fractions 
and cube root, in a vivid and pictur- 
esque manner, that will never leave its 
mind, 

Then come the ‘‘fourth,” ‘‘ fifth,” 
and ‘sixth gifts,” all cubes, but dif- 
ferently divided. The fourth has 
eight oblong blocks; the fifth has twen- 
ty-seven small cubes, whereof threo 
are halved and three divided into 
quarters by diagonal cuts; the sixth 
follows the fourth in principle, having 
twenty-seven oblong blocks, whereof 
three are divided lengthwise and six 
across, 

These six gifts will occupy the 
mind of the child for at least two 
years before their combinations are 
exhausted, and at the end of that 
time what a progress has been made, 
with how simple materials! Not a 
book has been used: first a ball; then 
ball, cube, and cylinder; then the 
four cubes cut into parts. The child 
of five has learned the geometrical 
properties of solids and square and 
cube roots to nine and twenty-seven, 
besides the practical sciences of equi- 
librium, symmetry, and gravity, as il- 
lustrated in building. Henceforth the 
solid is laid aside. The next step is 
the surface or plane. 

This is illustrated in the ‘‘ seventh 
gift,” a box containing thin wooden 
tablets, squares and the subdivisions 
of squares, triangles of every variety, 
fitting together into the ultimate 
square which contains them all. This 
constitutes the next step to abstract 
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thought: from the solid to the plane 
by the tangible surface. After the 
plane comes the line, the straight line 
first, then the curved line. The 
straight line is the basis of the 
“eighth gift.” It is a box of thin 
sticks, cut into various lengths. The 
child sits at the kindergarten table, a 
plain flat board, scored across with 
small squares. The little stick is to 
him the concrete straight line. He 
can make squares, triangles, stars, fig- 
ures of symmetry, and forms of life, 
and all with these few sticks on a 
table. 

After the straight line comes the 
curve, and the ‘‘ninth gift” is the 
embodied curve. It isa box of wire 
rings and half rings, to be laid on the 
table like the sticks. 

The nine gifts have thus reversed 
the ordinary course of abstract arith- 
metic and geometry. Beginning with 
the solid, they have ended with the 
line; beginning with cube and square 
root, they have ended with the multi- 
plication table, concrete in sticks and 
rings. 

These nine gifts, the first which the 
child learns to use, all have one ob- 
ject, the communication of abstract 
ideas by concrete symbols. Their 
simplicity is admirable; they require 
little mental effort on the part of the 
child, and yet, by means of play pure 
and simple, they place in his mind at 
seven years of age clear images of 
thoughts which few children of twelve 
years old have mastered under the 
book system, and then only at the cost 
of wearisome, dry, and distasteful la- 
bor. 

But side by side with the toys, and 
coeval with them, something else is 
going on in the kindergarten—some- 
thing which constitutes the funda- 
mental difference between it and the 
common school. Besides the head, 
the hand must be educated, and be- 
sides the hand the heart. Here comes 
in the great benefit of the Frebel 
system, and these features are those 
that need introduction into the higher 
branches of ideally perfect education, 
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to train the children of a nation into 
useful, happy, and good citizens. The 
first of these features is that of the 
*‘occupations.”” As the “gifts” are 
carefully graded, from the concrete 
solid in its simplest form through the 
cube to the embodied line, so the ‘* oc- 
cupations” return in the same grada- 
tion from the line to the solid, 

The ‘‘eighth gift” really opens the 
occupations. The child, having been 
taught to analyze, commences to put 
together, to construct—to do things. 
The ‘‘tenth gift” is a drawing slate 
and drawing paper. Each is covered 
with crossed lines, the same as the ta- 
ble, and the child’s first effort is to 
draw a straight line by following the 
scoring. Thence it progresses to the 
square, the triangle, the star, and 
hundreds of mathematical figures, 
learning the beauties of symmetry, 
combination, and opposition, always 
aided by the simple network of 
squares. Side by side with these 
forms of beauty are the forms of life— 
pictures of animals, houses, trees, 
flowers, which the child learns to 
copy, just as the artist does, aided by 
the square network. Without know- 
ing it, the whole mystery of freehand 
drawing is being mastered by the lit- 
tle child before he is seven years old— 
that science of proportion of parts 
which constitutes accurate representa- 
tion on any scale. So many squares, 
large or small, so much of the object, 
eye, and hand, are trained togetler.* 

Then comes the ‘eleventh gift.” 
It is known as ‘‘perforating paper.” 
Ruled in squares like the slate when 
patterns are given, the outlines are 
pricked in by the child with smail 
holes by means of a perforating needle. 
The slate takes the abstract line for a 
basis; the paper shows the point as the 
basis of the line; another abstract les- 
son side by side with the practical 
training of eye and hand to propor- 

* It must be stated here that copying of geo- 
metrical patterns is not practised in the true kin- 
dergartens. The teacher shows the child how to 
combine the lines into patterns, but the patterns 


themselves are never shown to the child, and in 
vention is from the first stimulated. 
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tion in a still] more delicate manner. 
The child is learning mechanical draw- 
ing without rule or compasses, as well 
as freehand drawing from nature, and 
every day completes the unity of per- 
ception and execution. 

The ‘‘twelfth gift” continues the 
eleventh. The pricked pattern is now 
embroidered with colored silk or wor- 
sted on cardboard. 

The ‘thirteenth gift” leaves the 
line and advances to the plane surface. 
It consists of squares of paper which 
the child is taught to fold in various 
ways, then to cut with the scissors, so 
that the paper unfolds into a variety 
of symmetrical figures. The little pu- 
pil is advancing to the art of decora- 
tive design, learning the paramount 
importance of symmetry and opposi- 
tion, and the infinite variety of combi- 
nation that lies in the two foundation 
forms, the square and circle. Here it 
will be observed in passing that we are 
coming back to the origin of all, the 
ball and cube; for square and circle 
are the plane imitations of the two re- 
spectively. 

The ‘‘fourteenth,” ‘‘ fifteenth,” 
**sixteenth,” and ‘‘seventeenth” gifts 
advance from the geometrical princi- 
ples of abstract design to their concrete 
application in woven fabrics. They 
consist of strips of colored paper and 
slats of wood, which are woven and 
interlaced so as to form patterns. 
They develop all the variety of deco- 
ration of which a plane surface is ca- 
pable, by contrast or harmony of color 
alone, form being here secondary. 

In the ‘‘eighteenth gift” the child 
comes back to form pure and simple. 
It may be regarded as a continuation 
of the ‘‘ thirteenth,” consisting of fold- 
ed squares of paper, with which the 
elements of plane geometry are illus- 
trated in a practical manner. 

The ‘‘nineteenth gift ” is one of the 
most fascinating and useful to child- 
ren or adults of any. It is known as 
**peas orcork work.” Peas are soaked 
in water for six or eight hours, and 
the little sticks of the ‘‘eighth gift” 
(or pointed wires) are stuck into them 
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for the purpose of imitating geometri- 
cal figures or real objects. Small 
cubes of cork are sometimes used for 
the peas, especially with the wires. 
This peas work is capable of more 
variety than any previous work in the 
kindergarten. It owes its existence to 
the demands of the children them- 
selves, and the kind and wise heart of 
Frebel. He had noticed that the 
children, when they began the stick- 
laying work, were much delighted 
with the beauty of the forms their own 
hands had created, and were equally 
disappointed at the end of the day, 
when their cherished work was swept 
away, in clearing up the kindergarten. 
To enable them to keep their forms 
and renderthem permanent, he devised 
the soft peas work, by which the lines 
could be connected and removed from 
the table, so as to be dried and pre- 
served in the patterns invented by the 
little workers. But by the invention 
of this peas work another step was 
made toward the perfect harmony of 
the Freebel scheme of education. 
From the ‘‘ first” to the ‘‘ ninth” 
gifts it has been observed that the 
progression from the simplest solid 
through the cube to the plane and 
line was perfect in analysis. Till the 
peas work came, there existed a gap 
in the synthetic part of the work. The 
line and point existed in the drawing 
and pricking work, the plane in the 
paper work, the arts of colored design 
in the weaving. There remained still 
a natural step to be devised, from the 
plane back to the solid, to complete 
the unity of the scheme. This step 
exists in the peas work. The stick or 
wire being the concrete line, the pea 
becomes the concrete point. It marks 
the junction of lines, and it was quick- 
ly discovered by the delighted chil- 
dren that any reasonable number of 
lines could be made to radiate from 
one pea, and that they could construct 
a perfect imitation of a solid by fram- 
ing its skeleton and fixing the points 
by the peas. Not only the cross, the 
triangle, the square, the star, or any 
plane figure could be fixed, but the 
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squares could be united into cubes, 
and all the common forms of life could 
be set up bodily. Little fairy chairs 
and wagons, houses and churches, 
sofas, tables, ladders, stairs, railings, 
porticos, windows, could be made. 
There seems indeed no limit to the ca- 
pacity of the peas work. It frames a 
perfect skeleton of almost any imagi- 
nable object. 

From thence to the crown of the 
whole system, the last step comes in 
the ‘“‘twentieth gift.” It gives the 
child at the close, as it gave him at 
three years old, a little soft ball. 

This time, however, the ball is of 
clay or wax, and with it comes the 
sculptor’s modelling stick. Within 
that little ball, the simplest form of all 
matter, a lump of clay formed with 
the hands, by simply rolling it round 
and round, lie all, and more than all, 
the forms that the child has seen. It 
is whatever the child can make it. 
What the child does make of it would 
hardly be believed by any one who has 
not visited a kindergarten and seen 
the completed work. The child be- 
gins with the round ball, as round as 
the little hands can roll it. Cut off 
the sides, and it becomes a cube. Roll 
the cube round, and you have the cyl- 
inder. The cube can be divided into 
all the forms of the early gifts. Then 
it can be framed into natural objects 
around. With a litile carving the 
cube becomes a box with its lock, or a 
bureau. Cut in half it becomes a slab, 
to be fashioned into a book or a cush- 
ion. Adding lumps with fingers and 
stick, we have a sofa or a Turkish 
armchair. We can carve leaves and 
flowers, garlands and wreaths on its 
surface. Then it becomes anegg. A 
few lumps pressed on and carved, the 
egg becomes a chicken, a hen crouch- 
ed on her nest, a rabbit, or a pussy 
cat. Children seven years old become 
expert little sculptors, and execute an- 
imals with wonderful fidelity. In the 
careful and correct modelling is recog- 
nized the crown of the system. The 


little child, at seven, has become a 
cunning artist, a ‘skilled workman.” 
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It has learned what it can never learn 
so well late in life, manual skill, the 
union of eye and hand, the principles 
of design, the power of symmetry, 
practical mathematics—all that distin- 
guishes the skilled artist and artisan 
from the plodding laborer or the help- 
less though highly educated school 
graduate, cast adrift among strangers 
to earn a living by labor. 

This it is—the ‘‘ occupations ’—the 
work of the kindergarten, that distin- 
guishes it from the purely mental 
training given in the primary schools 
to young children. It teaches them 
from the first the dignity of labor; 
from the first they do things for them- 
selves, and rejoice in their work. Not 
alone the head, but the hand, has been 
trained. But the kindergarten does 
not stop here. It educates the heart 
also. In the common schools the 
children rise from class to class, silence 
being the inflexible rule, each child 
working for itself. In the kinder- 
garten the little artists work like 
grown men and women, happy and ab- 
sorbed in their work, but ready to 
help a neighbor, to drop casual re- 
marks, even to sing at their work. 
Besides this, the ‘‘ occupations” never 
last long. They are alternated with 
‘¢ games,” which are really calisthenics 
and object lessons in disguise. In all 
these children and teacher are togeth- 
er, associating freely, politeness and 
kindness constantly inculcated, and 
the golden rule of society enforced by 
exawple. The kindergarten has but 
one punishment, but that is all suffi- 
cient. The sulky, selfish, and disobe- 
dient child is doomed to idleness, sent 
away from his comrades, and not al- 
lowed to play with them or work with 
them. This method has never been 
known to fail in reformation. The 
philosophical reader who has followed 
us through the general features of the 
system, will have doubtless perceived 
ere this that the gifts and work are 
founded on the constitution of the hu- 
man mind. The discipline is founded 
on the laws of human society, which 
constitute its happiness. The rudest 
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child, brought up by slovenly and ill- 
mannered parents, learns in the kin- 
dergarten the true basis of politeness, 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and gives way to its companions 
for its sake. 

In the public schools, as a rule, the 
children either go home to dinner or 
bring their lunch boxes and eat their 
contents as best they can, much as a 
savage gnaws the bone he snatches 
from the fire. Let them go to a kinder- 
garten, and the atmosphere changes, 
Each child takes its lunch in a little 
basket, and at recess the same table at 
which they have played is spread, a 
plate and cup of water to each child’s 
place, and the lunches are eaten as a civ- 
ilized lunch should be, at a table, in 
company, seasoned with cheerful con- 
versation, good manners, inculcated by 
example. The effect of this, and other 
apparently trifling features of the kin- 
dergarten, is that the children who cn- 
ter it little untaught savages, leave it 
polite little ladies and gentlemen. 
They know how to enter and leave a 
room, how to speak to strangers with- 
out bashfulness or forwardness, and 
especially how to behave at table, hav- 
ing learned at the most impressionable 
age. 

We have now shown in a brief 
sketch of the work of the kindergar- 
ten what it does for the child. It 
does it slowly and in the midst of va- 
riety. The different occupations alter- 
nate with each other daily, and with 
the plays. Even the smallest child be- 
gins to work at folding, stick laying, 
drawing, pricking, and modelling, 
from the first, beginning with the sim- 
plest forms, and going gradually to 
the highest, and stimulated to exer- 
cise invention and to make things ‘‘ out 
of its own head.” The kindergarten 
leaves the trained child at seven a 
skilful little workman, deft in finger 
and brain—an embryo artist or sculp- 
tor, as its taste dictates, and free to 
show the natural bias of its mind. 

The question remains, What advan- 
tage is all this to the child entering 
&@ common school and never having 
84 
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seen a book? Will not the change 
from the delightful freedom of the 
kindergarten infallibly disgust and 
dishearten it, and will it not fall be- 
hind other children who have only re- 
ceived home training ? 

A little while ago the answer to 
these questions in America could only 
be made by assertion and probability. 
The present year has furnished a very 
decisive reply, overwhelming in favor 
of the kindergarten. It comes from 
the most distinguished of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s pupils, before referred to, Miss 
Susan E. Blow of Si. Louis, and ap- 
pears embodied in the report of the St. 
Louis ‘Board of Public Schools for 
187475," under the heading ‘‘ Kin- 
dergartens.” The report was written 
in February, 1876, and states the re- 
sults for the scholastic year 1875-"76. 
It is embodied in the report of Mr. 
Wn. T. Harris, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools. He says: 

It was hoped that the children of the very poor 
would be brought to the “ kindergarten,"’ inas- 
much as the peculiar power of the new institu- 
tion to elevate and regenerate as it were was re- 
lied upon to work great results where its influ- 
ences were most needed. Cleanliness, manual 
skill, taste in ornament and design, are the very 
virtues needing cultivation first among the indi- 
gent. But as in all educational matters, the in- 
telligent and well-to-do were foremost in appre- 
ciating the kindergarten and in entering their 
children to enjoy its benefits. Ignorance cannot 
be left to itself to provide its own remedy; di- 
rective intelligence must first show the way. 
There has been a certain improvement in this re- 
spect, and when the afternoon kindergarten was 
opened at the Everett school, the ultimate success 
of the experiment in this direction was no longer 
in doubt. 

After discussing the cost of the sys- 
tem as compared with that of a pri- 
mary school, which it exceeds in the 
amount per head, he continues: 


I have no question as to their great success, un- 
der reasonably competent and well trained teach- 
ers, to produce the following results : (1) Good 
physical development ; (2) quickness of inven- 
tion and fertility of imagination; (8) a kecn 
sense of symmetry and harmony ; (4) great me- 
chanical skill in the use of the hands ; (5) ability 
to form rapid judgments in number, measure, 
and size, at a glance of the eye ; (6) initiation in- 
to the conventionalities of polite society in their 
demeanor toward their fellows, and in the mat- 
ters of eating, drinking, and personal cleanliness. 


In a note Mr. Harris states that the 
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question of expense for the materials 
used by each pupil has been solved by 
payment of a fee of $1 a quarter from 
all except the very indigent, and men- 
tions that the number of kindergar- 
tens has been increased to twelve. 
He then annexes Miss Blow’s report, 
that lady being general superinten- 
dent of all the kindergartens, and hav- 
ing gratuitously trained the teachers. 
We extract from her report all that 
touches the question of the practical 
results of the kindergarten on after 
life. She says: 


The work thus far accomplished in the kinder- 
gartens is, of course, very imperfect. The gradu- 
ate of a normal school is not necesearily and im- 
mediately a good teacher, nor does the comple- 
tion of a prescribed course of training constitute 
a kindergartner. Experience and independent 
work alone can enable any one to grasp the rela- 
tion of theory and practice, and to learn the bear- 
ing of general principles on small details. The 
teachers now directing the kindergartens are fully 
conscious of the partial and inadequate character 
of their work. They are their own most severe 
judges. They see most clearly their own short- 
comings, and with an earnest and steady deter- 
mination, worthy of the warmest praise, are 
striving to approximate gradually to a higher 
standard. It is a very encouraging fact 
that in the neighborhoods where kindergartens 
have been longest established and most thoroughly 
tested, the interest in the system is decpest and 
most general. 

The Des Peres kindergarten alone has been in 
existence long enough to promote any consider- 
able number of its pupils. With a view of test- 
ing the effects of the system upon the subsequent 
development of the children, I have carefully 
questioned the teachers of the Des Peres school 
upon the conduct and intelligence of the pupils 
promoted from the kindergarten, and have their 
authority for stating the following facts : 

I. The kindergarten children submit more read- 
fly to school discipline than do children received 
directly into the primary room. . 

II. The average intelligence of the kindergarten 
pupils is greatly superior to that of children who 
enter school without previous training. They ob- 
serve accurately, seize ideas rapidly and definitely, 
illustrate readily, and work independently. Thus 
far the promoted pupils of the kindergarten have 
led every class into which they have been re- 
ceived, and the teacher who has the greatest num- 
ber of them under her charge tells me that the 
best of them learn so rapidly as constantly to ex- 
ceed the work required. 

IIf. In addition to superior general develop- 
ment, the kindergarten children show special ap- 
titude for arithmetic, drawing, and natural sci- 
ence ; have quick comprehension of language, 
and express their own ideas with accuracy and 
fluency. ° 

The means employed to attain this result can 
only be appreciated by those who thoroughly 
stady the kindergarten gifts in their sequence and 
yelation, and intelligently observe their practical 
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effects. The results which have come under my 
own observation aresurprising. In the Des Peres 
kindergarten predestined engineers have built 
bridges as remarkable in conception as they were 
clever in execution ; little mathematicians have 
discovered rather than learned all the simple rela- 
tions of numbers ; children with more than ordi- 
nary spiritual insight have intuitively seized the 
moral analogies of physical facts; tiny fingers 
have guided the pencil to trace beautiful decora- 
tive designs ; and soft clay has been fashioned in- 
to flowers, fruits, and animals by the dexterous 
hands of embryo sculptors. There was no child 
who could not find in the varied material of the 
gage some expression for his individual- 
ity. 

The President of the St. Louis Board 
of Public Schools, Mr. Thomas Riche- 
son, adds his emphatic testimony in 
his general report when he says: 

The influence of the kindergarten will be felt 
on all subsequent education. The early impulse 
given to mechanical skill and taste, in regard to 
form and design, in the kindergarten, reinforced 
by a thorough course of instruction in industrial 
drawing in the primary and grammar schools, is 
sufficient to work a revolution in the manufac- 
tures of the country, and cause our goods to ob- 
tain the preference in foreign as well as domestic 
markets. The success of our kindergartens has 
been assured through the devotion and enthusi- 
asm of Miss Susan E. Blow, who has undertaken 
gratuitously to train our teachers and instruct 
them in the practical details of the system by ex- 
ample as well as precept. 

Miss Blow, in order to fit herself for 
the task, came east and remained a 
year under the tuition of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, as the person best fitted to give 
the necessary instruction. 

It only remains to point out the ob- 
vious moral of this report, and of the 
results of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s efforts, 
without which they would never have 
been made. It is in the plain system of 
Frebel, pure and unaltered, that the 
highest future of American education 
lies. It is in its application to our 
common schools, so that the poor may 
enjoy it, that its widest range of use- 
fulness is to be found. Experience 
has proved that it cannot be altered 
within its limits without injury to the 
children. In the application of its 
principles to the higher branches of 
education progress may be made; but 
in the true kindergarten—child-garden 
—applied to real young children, the 
limits of Freebel cannot safely be 
passed. ‘* American kindergartens,” 
‘‘ Kindergarten schools,” all altera- 
tions of Frebel’s plan, are too apt to 
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turn into hothonses instead of gar- 
dens. To become a true kindergart- 
ner one must have studied directly 
with Freebel or through his pupils in 
unbroken line. It is not sufficient 
merely to have gone to some part of 
Germany without careful tracing of 
the school of instruction back to 
Frebel himself. At present Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte, Miss Alma Kricge, and 
their immediate pupils are the only 
people in America who can show this 
line unbroken. The following list 
will convey an idea of the present lo- 
cation of those of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s 
pupils who have established kinder- 
gartens: 

Miss Bell Morehouse, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Miss E. Thompson, Sea- 
men’s Orphan Asylum, Staten Island ; 
Miss Blow, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. 
Maguire, Catholic Foundling Asylum, 
New York city; Miss M. Perkins and 
Mrs. Walton, New York; Miss A. An- 
derson, Brooklyn; Miss Melleck, Cin- 
cinnati; Miss A. Hawse, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Miss Porter, Eminence, 
Kentucky; Miss Goodman, Cincinnati; 
Miss Brewster, Louisville; Miss Cush- 
man, Hartford, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Thomas, New Brunswick, New Jersey ; 
Miss Hart, Auburn, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Rogers, Irvington, New York. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte herself has estab- 
lished a model kindergarten at 1266- 
68 Broadway, New York, with which 
is connected the training school for 
kindergartners, from which her pupils 
have graduated. 

Miss Kriege’s kindergarten has also 
graduated some excellent kindergart- 
ners. The latest of these to establish 
herself is Miss Alice Leonowens, 
daughter of that celebrated lady 
whose experience in Siam is so well 
known throughout America. Miss 
Leonowens opens her kindergarten on 
the 1st of October in the present year 
in Sixth avenue, opposite Reservoir 
park, New York city. 

It may be asked, What sort of train- 
ing does the young kindergartner re- 
ceive at the school, and how does she 
learn her calling ? The answer is very 
simple. She becomes a child herself, 
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goes to school with the children, 
learns with them and from them, joins 
in the plays, builds and takes a part 
with the rest, and learns all the work 
the same as they do, and in the same 
order. The only difference is that the 
trainer explains to her more deeply 
than to the children the meaning of 
everything. Toward the end of the 
course the more capable teachers are 
allowed to assist in the simpler plays 
and occupations, but only very gradu- 
ally, as they acquire experience. The 
course lasts in each year from the first 
of October to the first of June, eight 
months, and the terms of teaching are 
uniform in all the model kindergar- 
tens, $200 aterm. Most of the pupils 
can only afford a single term, but for 
the young kindergartner to acquire 
perfect command of her art, so as to 
ensure the success which attends thor- 
ough training, a second term is very 
advisable. Remarkably earnest and 
capable women, such as Miss Blow has 
proven herself, may work well after a 
single term, but such cases are rare. 

There is no amount of previous edu- 
cation and accomplisiment that can- 
not be utilized by a kindergartner. 
For the full and speedy development 
of the system in America it is above 
all things desirable that highly educa- 
ted and accomplished women should 
enter its service, for nothing they have 
learned willcome amiss. Evenif they 
never take up teaching as a profession, 
they will have learned something that 
will be of priceless value to them as 
wives and mothers. Man forthe work- 
er, and woman for the teaching-mother 
is the ideal rule of happiness for the 
world. Under the kindergarten sys 
tem it becomes a reality, and when the 
time shall come for that system to be 
universally engrafted on the public 
schools of the land, we shall have real 
cause to boast thereof, for it will be a 
long step nearer perfection. 

One marked feature of all who have 
closely investigated the kindergarten 
system is the enthusiasm of their ad- 
vocacy. It appears in every kinder. 
gartner, young and old, and in the 
children manifests itself in a perfectly 
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feverish anxiety not to miss a day. 
The only man in America who makes 
a specialty of kindergarten literature, 
tracts, and material, Mr. Steiger, the 
German bookseller of New York, is 
another instance of it. The kinder- 
garten branch of his business does not 
pay, probably will not for years to 
come; but he keeps it up with the 
greatest enthusiasm and completeness, 
for the sake of the good cause, send- 
ing out circulars, tracts, specimens of 
material, ‘‘ gifts,” and ‘‘ occupations.”’* 

The Roman Catholic Sisters in 
charge of foundling asylums have 
lately devoted attention to the system, 
which has met with great success un- 
der their gentle hands, and promises 
to become general in convent schools. 

A late circular issued by Mr. Steiger 
to various principals of schools and en- 
lightened public men, asking their opin- 
ion of kindergarten training as con- 
trasted with schools, has called forth a 
great deal of information in the way of 
replies, some so apposite that we have 
thought their embodiment a fitting 
close to our sketch. The first comes 
from the head of a firm of lithograph- 
ers and wood engravers in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The proprietor has 
been used to having large numbers of 
men in his employ, engaged in nice 

* Among the American kindergarten publica- 
tions to be obtained of Mr. E. Steiger, 22 and 24 
Frankfort street, New York, are the following : 

“The Kindergarten. A Manual for the In- 
troduction of Freebel’s System of Primary Edu- 
cation into Public Schools, and for the Use of 
Mothers and Private Teachers... By ApoLpa 
Dovat. With sixteen lithographed plates. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“ Kindergarten Culture in the Family and Kin- 
dergarten: A Complete Sketch of Freebel’s Sys- 
tem of Early Education, adapted to American In- 
stitutions.” For the use of mothers and teach- 
ers. By W. N. Hamman. Illustrated. Cloth, 
7 cents. 

‘* Prabel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the 
Family.”” Each ina strong paper box, containing 
material, designs, and instructions. 75 cents.— 
No. 1, Stick-Laying; No. 2, Drawing; No. 8, 
Perforating (Pricking); No. 4, Weaving; No. 5, 
Embroidering ; No. 6, Cork or Peas Work ; No. 
7, Plaiting (Interlacing Slats); No. 8, Ring-lay- 
ing; No. 9, Intertwining Paper; No. 10, Cutting 


r. 

“* Kindergarten Toys, and How to Use Them. 

A Practical Explanation of the First Six Gifts of 
Frebel's Kindergarten." By Hervricu Horr- 
MAN. Illustrated. In paper, gilt edges, 20 cents. 
“ Rhymes and Tales for the Kindergarten and 
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mechanical work, and finds in the gene- 
rality a great lack of ‘‘ gumption,” of 
easy adaptation to new mechanical 
pursuits. He had, it appears, a train- 
ing when a boy resembling that of 
Frebel, being encouraged by his fa- 
ther to ‘‘do things,” and has found it 
& marvellous help through life. He 
has a darling scheme which he hopes 
to realize some day. It is to start a 
large workshop in his town, with 
about fifty workbenches, machines, 
and sets of tools, to hire out the same 
for a small sum to schoolboys by the 
year, having a skilled mechanic in at- 
tendance, to help the young learners 
and teach them how to ‘‘do things.” 
This is carrying out the Froebel idea 
in an essentially practical manner, and 
the experiment is well worth trial. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Maryland endorses the kinder- 
garten against the present schools, 
and adds emphatically, ‘‘The educa- 
tion of the future must help our 
young people to work, not to live with- 
out working.” 

The principal of the Ohio Central 
Normal school says: ‘* The hand, the 
head, the heart—you have it,”’ and re- 
marks on the crowd of so-called edu- 
cated men who discourage young per- 
sons from labor, to theirruin. The Su- 
Nursery.” Collected and revised by Atma L. 
Kriece. With Introductory Remarks on the 
Value and Mode of Telling Stories to Children. 
In paper, 50 cents ; cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

“* The Child, its Nature and Relations. An Elu- 
cidation of Frebel’s Principles of Education.” 
By Matiitpa H. Krigot. A free rendering of 
the German of the Baroness Marenholtz Buelow. 
On tinted paper. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

“ Life of Friedrich Frebe."’ A biographical 
sketch. By Matitpa H. Krizes. With portrait. 
In paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, 

** Moral Cultureof Infancy and Kindergarten 
Guide." By Mrs. Horackt Manw and Miss 
EvizaBETu P. Peasopy. With music for the 
plays. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ Plays for the Kindergarten.” By HEenrret- 
TANoa. Musicby Ca. J.Ricuter. (The text of 
the nineteen plays is in both English and Ger- 
man.) Stiff cover, 30 cents. 

 Probel and the Kindergarten System of Ele- 
mentary Education.” A Lecture by Joszpn 
Payne. In paper, 15 cents. 

“ The Paradise of Childhood. A Manual for In- 
struction in Friedrich Freebel’s Educational 
Principles, and a Practical Guide to Kindergart- 
ners... By Epwarp Wiesg. In four parts. 
$3.00; cloth, $3.50. 

Kindergarten Tracts (15), gratis. 
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perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Minnesota tells of professions over- 
stocked: in a town of 6,000 people, 
twenty doctors and thirty lawyers, 
young ladies at home despising labor, 
and floods of letters pouring in upon 
him daily with the query, ‘‘Can you 
help me to a position in the public 
schools?” ‘Suppose I could,” ex- 
claims the badgered man: ‘‘ what good 
would it do you, at $40 or $50 a month, 
for six months, idleness the rest of the 
time?” Even the New York city Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, the 
most uncompromising of champions, so 
far, for the absolute perfection of the 
system which himself has had so large 
share in fastening on the city, can find 
nothing to say against the kindergar- 
ten in his reply, which consists of a 
few annotations in pencil on the face 
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of the circular. Being an honest and 
able man, he confesses himself puz- 
zled, in a question which he appends 
to the bottom of the paper. He asks, 
‘‘Are not the mechanical faculties to be 
educated through the intellect, or how?” 
In that question we see very curiously 
exemplified the limits of scholastic 
education, for the writer is entitled to 
inscribe ‘‘ A. M.” after his name. Let 
the answer to it come from the very 
next letter we take up, that of a young 
kindergartner. It strikes the nail 
fair on the head, and closes the argu- 
ment in better words than any of ours: 
‘*We should not forget,” she writes, 
‘*that there can be nothing worse or 
more useless in this life than a stupid, 
unthinking workman or an unpractical 
philosopher.” 
F. WaITTAKER. 








CHEVTCHENKO—THE NATIONAL POET OF LITTLE RUSSIA, 


ARRANGED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 





- ITTLE RUSSIA, as the vast and 
fertile valley of the lower Dnie- 

per is termed, is the Provence of the 
great Muscovite empire. Its inhabi- 
tants speak a dialect thoroughly Slavic 
in character, although in many points 
nearly allied to the Russian language 
proper, which has now taken its place 
in the schools, in the usage of the ad- 
ministration, and in the speech of the 
higher classes; in this sharing the 
fate of the langue doc, which, spoken 
by the peasants of the south of France, 
has little by little given way to the 
French of the Academy and of the 
schools. The minstrel of the middle 
ages has revived in the persons of 
Mistral and Roumanille, men of cul- 
‘ture and literary education, whose 
songs appeal not only to the Proven- 
¢al peasants, but to all Frenchmen who 
understand that soft and picturesque 
language. Their works, in spite of 
themselves, are of more interest to 
Frenchmen who understand the Pro- 
vengal than to the peasants who are 
ignorant of French. Not such the lot 
of Chevtchenko, the last of the kobd- 
zare, or wandering minstrels of Little 





Russia, whose poems are popular in the 
broadest sense of the word, 

Born a serf in 1814, in a little vil- 
lage of the government of Kief, his 
early years were passed in tending cat- 
tle and hogs for a rough and brutal 
stepmother, in whose hands he was 
left on the death of his father. It was 
in the long summer days, on the green 
steppes, that his nature assumed its 
poetic tinge, and the young bondsman 
received the rich and simple impres- 
sions which developed themselves later 
in his verse. Wholly without instruc- 
tion, his knowledge of the world, of 
men and things, was the result of his 
own observation, Reposing, in the 
heat of the day, at the foot of the 
kourganes, those mysterious mounds 
which are so thickly scattered through 
the wild country of the steppes, little 
Tarass asked himself what lay beyond 
those tombs, and thought the globe 
sustained by iron columns, which he 
sought to discern from the tops of the 
highest kourganes. One day, seeing 
nothing beyond these mounds but end- 
less other mounds, with verdant grase 
between, lost in the distant blue of 
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the horizon, he wondered to himself, 
Where ends this world? and at five 
years of age he set out bravely one fine 
morning to find the end of the world. 
At nightfall he was picked up by some 
villagers, and brought back to Kiri- 
lovka. Soon after this adventure the 
child lost his father, and was sent by 
his stepmother to a neighbor sacris- 
tan to learn the rudiments of educa- 
tion, serving as a domestic in return 
for such instruction as the schoolmas- 
ter could or would impart. In two 
years the boy learned to read and 
write, the first elements of arithmetic, 
and to sing at mass, Soon, on occa- 
sion of any village festival or calami- 
ty, young Tarass took the place of the 
sacristan at the singing desk, and re- 
ceived one kopeck of every ten thus 
earned, while his master spent his 
time and money in the national habit 
of drunkenness. With these little 
earnings the youth bought scraps of 
paper, pencil ends, and amused him- 
self with drawing, carefully sketching 
any object that struck his fancy. This 
taste he could only cultivate in secret, 
hiding in the bushes while making his 
drawings. His drunken and brutal 
master tolerated no such breach of dis- 
cipline, and was not sparing of the 
rod. To this rough severity Chev- 
tchenko ascribes the hatred of tyranny 
and oppression in any form he retain- 
ed till the close of his life. This con- 
dition of affairs ended as usual with 
the flight of the victim. Finding the 
sacristan heavy with sleep and drink, 
young Tarass paid back with interest 
the blows he had received, and fled 
under cover of night, taking with him 
a little volume of colored prints which, 
common and bad as they were, seemed 
to him a priceless treasure. In his au- 
tobiography he declares himself una- 
ble to say whether at the time he 
thought this petty larceny proper, or 
whether the temptation was too great 
for his conscience to resist. For one 
who had received little or no moral 
education, the offence was at least 
venial. 

His first thought after his escape was 
to find a more intelligent master in an- 
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other village. He stumbled upon a 
deacon who was also a painter. For 
three days he did nothing but draw 
water from a neighboring stream or 
mix colors on an iron plate; but the 
deacon showed no intention of permit- 
ting him to handle a pencil. The 
fourth day he grew weary of this pas- 
sive rdle, and hunted up another mas- 
ter, asimple sacristan this time again, 
but celebrated for many versts around 
for his religious paintings. What 
happiness would be his could he but 
attain the smallest part of the talent 
of this great artist! He formed the 
most courageous resolutions; he in- 
wardly vowed that he would bravely 
endure the rudest trials. Alas ! the first 
thing this great artist did was to care- 
fully examine the palm of the child’s 
left hand, the next to reject him as a stu- 
dent. ‘* You will never be a painter,” 
said he. ‘‘ You will never make even 
a tailor or a cooper.” In despair the 
poor boy returned to his native village, 
resolved to become what Homer calls 
a faithful tender of flocks. At least 
while watching his sheep he could 
read his cherished little breviary with 
its images! This new phase of his 
destiny was short. He was soon call- 
ed to the noble employment of scullion 
to the intendant of the estate to which 
he belonged; then promoted to the 
rank of katatchok to the lord of the 
manor. The katatchoks, literally lit- 
tle Cossacks, are a Polish invention 
early adopted by the Russian noble- 
men. They are children who play the 
part of buffoons, singing and dancing 
for the amusement of their masters. 
Little Tarass was spared this igno- 
miny, however, and his sole duty was 
to sit in the vestibule, light his mas- 
ter’s pipe, or bring him a glass of wa- 
ter when called. He did not lack lei- 
sure in his new employment. He 
amused himself with drawing in se- 
cret, or in listening with eager ears to 
the kobzars, who sung the exploits of 
the Cossacks, or to the old men’s tales 
of the battles with the Poles, It was 
in this way he picked up unconscious- 
ly nearly all the materials for his ear- 
lier poems, in which he later painted 
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in such brilliant colors the past histo- 
ry of his beloved Ukraine; yet it was 
not till long afterward that his poetic 
genius first showed itself. At this 
time he was wholly absorbed in his 
passion for drawing. His master was 
a great traveller, and took the boy 
with him to Wilna, to Kief, to Pulto- 
wa. Tarass rode on the box to hand 
his master water and fire. Whenever 
they stopped he looked with envious 
eye upon the pictures pasted on the 
walls—portraits of generals, mytholo- 
gical heroes, pictures of truculent Cos- 
sacks. He copied their features, 
sometimes stripped them from the 
walls to add them to his collection. 
One evening at Wilna—he was then 
fifteen or sixteen years old—his master 
had gone to a ball; the household was 
at rest; the young amateur lit his 
lamp, spread his precious collection 
before him, and set himself to work to 
make a careful copy of Platof the Cos- 
sack. The hours flew along rapidly 
as so many minutes, as he gave himself 
up to this exquisite pleasure. All at 
once he was thrown to the ground by 
a sharp box on the ear. His master 
had surprised him on his return. The 
next morning the coachman was or- 
dered to thrash him soundly—not be- 
cause he had been caught drawing, but 
because he might have set the house 
on fire; and the order was faithfully 
executed. 

Three years later Tarass was taken 
to St. Petersburg. As it was perfectly 
evident that he had no special capacity 
for the place of lackey, his master 
yielded to his fervent prayer, and 
allowed him to bind himself for a 
four years’ apprenticeship to a dauber 
who styled himself a painter. Tarass 
set to work. Living in a garret, 
half clothed, half starved, he yet 
was happy. His horizon expanded 
around him. He delighted himself 
with strolls through the wide streets 
of the city. Soon the Summer garden 
became his favorite resort; he passed 
whole days there, drawing the statues 
(most of which, by the way, are of 
quite ordinary merit) which line the 
principal alleys to the right and left. 
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Many a time he forgot his bed, hang- 
ing over the benches on the wharf of 
the Neva, and opening his soul to the 
infinite sweetness of the northern 
night! A chance acquaintance made 
in the Summer garden was the turning 
point in his career. He was drawing 
a statue, when s painter from Little 
Russia, happening to pass by, stopped 
to talk with him. ‘* You should take 
portraits in water colors,” said the 
painter. Chevtchenko followed this 
advice—sketched and resketched twen- 
ty times at least the portrait of one of 
his companions, whose patiense was 
equal to his own. His master saw one 
of these pictures, found it a good like- 
ness, and at once elevated Tarass to 
the position of his painter in ordinary. 
He gave him his mistresses as models 
—not all of them, but, as Chevtchenko 
relates, ‘this favorites”—and in his 
generous days paid him as much as 4 
rouble fora portrait. Tarass was then 
twenty; his vocation was sufficiently 
assured, for the Little Russian painter, 
now become his friend, to endeavor to 
obtain him admission to the Academy 
of Fine Arts. The poet Joukovsky, 
professor in the household of the he- 
reditary Grand Duke (the present Em- 
peror), took a lively interest in Tarass, 
which was shared by the entire court. 
Means were at once devised to obtain 
the freedom of the young serf, whose 
future as a painter seemed so full of 
promise. A lottery was organized. 
The prize was a portrait of Joukovsky, 
painted by Brulof. The scheme was 
a perfect success. For the sum of twen- 
ty-five hundred roubles in assignats 
his master gave him his manumission 
papers. The serf was free. This was 
on the 22d of April, 1838. Such were 
the fortuitous circumstances to which 
Tarass at twenty-four owed his free- 
dom. In Russia the chances were 
a hundred to one that he had lived 
and died a scullion, or that, revolt- 
ing against the injustice of his lot, 
he had become an outcast or a crimi- 
nal. The germs of either fate were 
there. Free, a new life began for 
him. A student in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, he pasged six years in seri- 
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ous work; but he already felt his ge- 
nius cramped in the profession he had 
chosen, His imagination, hitherto 
confined like a plant in a cave, bloom- 
ed forth with marvellous expansion 
and rapidity in freedom and sunlight. 
Three years after his emancipation he 
had already written some of his best 
works, 

From 1838 to 1848 his life was a 
happy one. The object of enthusias- 
tic admiration by a group of Little 
Russians at St. Petersburg, welcomed 
with open arms by his family and the 
gentry of the province, when he paid 
a visit to Ukraine after leaving the 
Academy of Fine Arts, there seemed 
to be nothing left for him to desire; 


‘but his sky was not without its clouds. 


Free himself, and recognizing more 
clearly than ever before the horrors of 
serfdom, he could not think without 
bitter grief of the fate of the millions 
who <lid not share his good fortune. 
A short autobiography of seven pages, 
which he sent a year before his death 
to the editor of his ‘‘ Popular Read- 
ings,” closes with this poignant phrase : 

There is scarcely a recollection of my past life 
which is not terrible. Yes, my life has been ter- 
rible, and all the more terrible because my broth- 
ers and sisters, whom I fave not mentioned in 
these writings on account of the pain it would 
have given me, are serfs even now. Yes, Mr. 
Editor, even now they are serfs! Receive the 
assurance, etc. 

What declamation more eloquent 
than this simple announcement of the 
fact, followed without transition by 
the ordinary closing formula of epis- 
tolary correspondence ! We see him 
stopping short, unable to say another 
word, choking with emotion, his eyes 
blinded by tears, suddenly adding his 
signature, to complete a task already 
beyond his strength. 

The better part of his works, or at 
least the most human, the most easy 
to render in all languages, was inspired 
by the pity he felt for the weak and 
the oppressed, mingled with a not less 
keen sentiment of hatred for their op- 
pressors. His political aspirations had 
no other source. While in his dreams 
he saw the Ukraine again free and glo- 
rious, he looked beyond to an ideal re- 
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public in which all should be free and 
charity prevail, and formed plans for 
a confederation of all the Slavic races, 
in which even Russia should be in- 
cluded. Carried away by his imagina- 
tion, Chevtchenko saw no obstacles to 
the realization of his theories, which 
only ages of change and progress could 
bring within the range of even possi- 
ble achievement. He even devised a 
language which the people of both 
Russia proper and Little Russia could 
alike understand, and wrote a poem in 
it in spite of the protests of his friends; 
it is needless to say this work was 4 
failure, and that the poet was forced 
to abandon the project. 

This panslavistic scheme, of which 
Russia could in no event be the centre, 
based as it was on the idea of an ultra- 
radical republic, could not but give 
umbrage to the Russian government. 
Is it necessary to suppose that these 
poems of Chevtchenko, illustrating 
the glory of the ancient Cossacks and 
bewailing the lost liberties of Ukraine, 
were held to be ‘‘ subversive ” by the 
Russian authorities and drew down 
upon him the rigor of the government; 
or is it more natural to believe, as the 
story goes, that the true cause was the 
satirical verse in which Chevtchenko 
ridiculed the Empress ‘and compared 
her wrinkled face toa mushroom? On 
either supposition the punishment was 
out of all proportion to the offence, 
By order of the Emperor Nicholas, our 
poet was sent as a common soldier to 
a little fortress on the banks of Lake 
Aral; and what was still more severe, 
although the garrison was relieved 
every year, Chevtchenko was con- 
demned for the. remainder of his life to 
this remote spot, and moreover abso- 
lutely forbidden to draw or write. 

These orders were strictly enforced 
at first. To write his verses the poet 
had only a bit of pencil and a little pa- 
per book which he managed to con- 
ceal from the argus eyes of his guardi- 
ans in the soleof his boot. From 1848 
to 1850 he wrote about a hundred 
poems, most of which were quite 
short. Later the regulation was less 
severe, and he was allowed paper. 
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But his muse no longer inspired him, 
and he gave up writing. Drawing 
then became his only resource; this 
was tolerated, not authorized. Ivan 
Tourguéneff relates an incidént to the 
credit of V. Perovsky, then Governor of 
the department of Orenburg. A cer- 
tain gencral, a strict disciplinarian, 
after the heart of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, hearing that Chevtchenko, notwith- 
standing the rules, had drawn some 
sketches, thought it his duty to notify 
the Governor. The Governor, eying 
the zealous official severely, said to 
him coldly, ‘‘ General, I do not hear 
with this ear. Be good enough to pass 
to the other side and repeat what you 
have just said to me.” The General 
took the hint, and repeated—something 
else, 

After the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas the friends of Chevtchenko 
obtained his pardon. He had been 
ten years in exile. Still another was 
spent in waiting the completion of the 
necessary formalities for his return. 
He was received with open arms by 
the literary society of Russia. During 
his absence the language of Little 
Russia had grown in favor. Among 
his compatriots he was the object of 
absolute adoration. The incomparable 
beauty and universal character of his 
works were the theme of every tongue, 
and their superiority over those of 
Pushkin and the Lermontoffs, des- 
tined for the narrow sphere of the 
higher classes, proudly vaunted. 

Soon the poet became homesick. He 
tore himself willingly away from his 
pleasant life and went back to his hum- 
ble village on the banks of the Dnieper, 
where he hoped to find awife. His de- 
sires were moderate. He only asked that 
his choice should be Little Russian, or- 
phan, and aserf. But he had grown 
prematurely old, and had yielded to the 
passion for strong drink. Refused by 
several young peasant girls, he returned 
to St. Petersburg and made a similar 
offer to a Little Russian servant girl, 
one Loukeria. She at first accepted 
him, but lost heart at the last moment, 
and refused to marry him. Chev- 
tchenko was cntirely overcome by this 
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last rebuff. After this he wrote a 
number of striking works, but giving 
himself up more and more to his fatal 
habit, his health rapidly declined, and 
he died in February, 1861, at the very 
hour when all Russia was hailing with 
acclamation the emancipation of the 
serfs. He had not even the consola- 
tion of embracing his enfranchised 
brothers and sisters. 

Chevtchenko, as has been remarked, 
had received but a meagre early in- 
struction. Later in life he sought to 
fill up the many gaps in his education, 
and catch something of the spirit of 
the age, by reading the current Rus- 
sian literary reviews. Fortunately he 
possessed gifts which take the place of 
learning: an acute sense of feeling, 
and a lyric fibre which vibrated at the 
slightest touch. A few recollections 
of his childhood, an old man’s tale, 
were sufficient inspiration for heroic 
poems full of brilliancy and extraor- 
dinary verve and power. Such was 
‘¢ Hamalia,” one of his earliest works. 
It begins with a wail of the Cossack 
prisoners at Scutari, who ask of the 
winds which blow from the Ukraine 
and the blue sea whether their breth- 
ren shall soon deliver them from cap- 
tivity: 

Oh, God! oh, my God! though we may not be 
delivered, yet lead them hither! Once more to 
see the blaze of glory, of our Cossack glory, then 
todie! So sang the prisoners, weeping and wail- 
ing. The Bosphorus trembled, for never in its 
existence had it heard the wail of a Cossack. 
Shaking its vast grizzled mane, it heaved its groan- 
ing waves toward the blue sea, far, far away: the 
howling sea caught up the moan of the Bospho- 
rus and lifted it on to the Liman, which gave 
over to the Dnieper the sorrowful message of the 
captives. And the Dnieper, furious and roaring, 


cried out to the Steppe, Dost hear? and the 
Steppe answered back, I hear! 1 hear ! 


Then the poct describes the Cossacks 
covering the Dnieper with their light 
skiffs, their departure under the lead 
of Hamalia, the burning of the Turk- 
ish city. This lifelike, bold, savage 
recital is dashed off in rapid strokes. 
Chevtchenko had not only the look 
but the soul of a veritable Cossack. 

Still richer in power and varied im- 
agery is a longer poem called the 
‘*Haidamaks,” one of the finest epi- 
sodes of which paints the sombre pic- 
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ture of a benediction of poignards for 
the new St. Bartholomew, which the 
exasperated people executed in 1768, 
with the aid of the Cossacks, in the 
town of Oumague. Gonta, the leader 
of the massacre, slaughters his own 
sons, who had been found in a con- 
vent, where their mother, a Polish wo- 
man, had placed them to be educated 
by the Jesuits, the caste against whom 
the popular fury had been aroused, 
and whom the chief had sworn to de- 
stroy without distinction of age or sex. 
In the night time the victors celebrate 
their triumph with wine, and dancing, 
and song. Gonta only is absent. In 
the darkness he seeks the corpses of 
his children, that he may dig their 
graves and give them burial. 

The miscries of the lower classes, the 
horrors of serfdom, were the poet’s chief 
subjects. Of these he sings as one in- 
spired. His pity and his fury lift him 
above the common plane. He seemed 
possessed of a mission, and used poet- 
ry as his form of proselytism. ‘‘ Like 
to a bird of ill omen,” he says, 
“IT sing without weariness the sor- 
rows of young girls seduced and ru- 
ined by their masters. I weep as I 
sing their sad fate, though I know well 
enough no one listens to my song. My 
heart breaks at the sight of them. Oh, 
my God ! grant to my song the heav- 
enly gift of touching the human heart, 
of awakening its pity, of drawing 
tears of sweet compassion for these un- 
fortunates. Grant me the power to 
teach the right way, the love of God 
and of one another.” 

In the numerous poems of this 
class, of which ‘* Catherine” and the 
“Serving Woman ” are good examples, 
he enlivens the apparent monotony of 
the subject with an almost exhaustless 
fertility of imagination. 

His popularity among his country- 
men depends more, however, upon 
little ballads, sometimes lyric, some- 
times descriptive of peasant life. These 
are the doumkas the pilgrims chant 
about the tomb of their poet. Listen 
to the peaceful serenity of this little 
poem in three verses: 
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EVENING. 
There is a garden of cherry trees around the 
house ; 
The beetles are humming above the trees ; 
The laborers with their carts, 
The maidens with their songs, are returning, 
And the mothers await them for supper. 


The family are gathered around the house. 
The dawn of evening lights up the horizon. 
The daughter hands about the supper meat. 
Her mother would fain counsel with her, 
But the nightingale prevents it. 


The mother about the house 

Has put the little ones to rest. 

She herself sleeps at their side. 

All sound is hushed. Only the daughter 
And the nightingale are still awake. 


Of all the works of Chevtchenko, 
‘*Marianne” is the best example of 
his graceful style and Homeric de- 
scription, and the most charming of 
the picturesque poems of Little Russia. 


MARIANNE, 

One Sunday on the meadow—the young girls 
were strolling--laughing with the boys—all to- 
gether: the girls were singing of the dawn of the 
morning and evening—and of how the mother 
beat her daughter to prevent her walking with a 
Cossack.—Generally young girls—sing of what 
interests them ; that they best understand. 

When all at once a blind old man—with a little 
boy—came stumbling into the village—his shoes 
in his hand—a sack of linden bark—on his shoul- 
der. 

Look, girls—the kobzar! here is the kobzar 
—and all hurrying—leaving the boys behind 
them, run—to meet the blind man.—Old Fa- 
ther, dear old soul, my little warbler—sing us 
something !—I will give you a cake; I some 
cherries ; I some hydromel to refresh you.—Sing 
us something. 

Yes, my darlings, I hear. Thanks, my rose- 
buds, for your kind words.—I would like to play 
for you—but see—it is impossible, impossible !— 
Yesterday I was at a fair—my kolza was broken. 
—There are only three strings left! Well then, 
with three as well as you can! With three? 
Ah! my girls—once upon a time I played with a 
single one ;—but now I cannot.—Wait a while, 
my darlings.—I will rest myself a little.—Let us 
sit together, you rogue. 

They all sat down.—The old man untied his 
sack and drew out the kolza.—Two or three 
times he pulled the chords —What shall I sing ? 
—Wait a moment.—Brown Marianne.—Have you 
ever heard it ?—No?—Tben listen, girls—and 
compose yourselves. 

Once upon a time—there was a mother—a wid. 
ow, and no longer young.—She had oxen and 
carts.—'ier daughter Marianne grew up—became 
a young girl—marvellously beautiful, with her 
black eyelashes—worthy of a pane hetman.—The 
mother looked about her—looked about for a son- 
in-law :—but it was not a pane that Marianne 
stole away to see in the wood,—-on the meadow— 
every evening.—She laughed and chatted with him 
—embraced him in ecstasy, was in Paradise—and 
sometimes—cried without a word. 
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Why weepest thou, my pretty bird ?—Peter 
asked her.—She looked at him, and smiling, 
said—I do not know myself!—You think, 
perchance, I may desert thee ?—No. I shall go 
with thee and love thee as long as I live.— 
Thou art joking, my warbler—thou art dream- 
ing of some song.—Those are kobzars’ tales ;— 
but they are blind! they know not—that on my 
beloved Peter,—even from the bottom of the dark 
tomb,—I shall smile and say: Eagle mine with 
wings of blue—I shall love thee in the other 
world—as I have loved thee in this. 

Thus they loved—and thus they wished--to 
love each other in the other world.—Dut it was 
not to be.—Marianne knew only how to love.— 
She thought they were but kobzar stories—of 
blind kobzars who cannot see brown eyes—who 
tell tales of young girls.—They tell tales of you,my 
girls, but they tell the truth.—I also tell tales of 
you, for I know the danger. God grant you never 
to know here below—what I do know! ° 
There was a time, girls, when my heart was not 
asleep. I have not forgotten you.—Since then I 
love you asa mother her children—I shall sing for 
you as long as I live ;—and, my darlings, when I 
am gone—remember me and my Marianne.—I shall 
see you from the other world, and smile tenderly 
—I shall smile upon you.— 

And he began to weep.—Then a moment after, 
thanks—to the caressing words—of a graceful girl, 
—See, said he, wiping his blind eyes—see, my dar- 
lings, I could not help crying. 

The mother began to wonder.—What has hap- 
pened, thought she,—to Marianne ? She sits down 
to sew—and she does not sew! In her dis- 
traction, instead of singing Gritsa she sings Pe- 
trouss/ She talks in her sleep—and embraces her 
pillow ! 

At first she laughed at her.—Then, seeing it 
was a serious matter,—she said to Marianne,— 
Thou see'st, I suppose, that thou must think of 
being married ?—And to whom, mamma ?—To 
him I shall choose for thee | 

Marianne, left alone, sang,—Thy happiness is 
ended—ended for life. Why yesterday, on thy 
return, didst thou not fallinto everlasting sleep ? 
—It would be easier to sleep—all alone in the 
tomb.—Perhaps then thy mother would have 
wept for thee !—Now thy mother will not weep 
for thee—will not follow thy coffin with song— 
and thou wilt suffer and suffer—until thou art laid 
beneath the ground ! 

One evening, while her mothar—slept, she 
went out-—to listen to the nightingale—as though 
she had never heard him in her life.—She went 
ont to the garden, listened—sang a little in her 
tarn ; then was silent.—Beneath an apple tree— 
she paused in silence,—and wept as weeps—a 
motherless child.— 

Mamma, how wretched I am !—Why gavest 
thou me—my beauty and my blsck lashes—and 
my brown eyes ?—Thou hast given me all but my 
share of happiness—my part thou refusest me.— 
Before 1 knew sorrow—why didst thou not bury 
me? 

Marianne for her tears—saw not the light of 
the morning.—She began to sing, The moon 
shines through the forest.—She sang—checked 
herself—listened eagerly—began again—her weak 
voice grew faint—but she heard neither the voice 
—of Peter, nor yet his cry calling to ber—nor his 
aceustomed words—Marianne, where art thou, 
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my pretty bird? Sing,—sweethcart, my best be- 
loved.— 

Peter was not there.—Can it be that he had de- 
serted her—the poor girl with the long lashes—at 
this unhappy hour ?—Let me look once more, said 
she.—But—along the sombre wood, as a roussalka 
waiting for the moon—slowly walks Marianne up 
and down.—She sings no more—this girl with the 
dark lashes—she weeps bitterly. —Oh! return, look 
on thy work,—forgetful Cossack !—Marianne is 
weary— but she does not feel her weariness—Alone 
through the woods, over the meadows—she wan- 
ders the night long.—The sky blushes, the sun ap- 
pears, The young girl carries her grief to her hut. 
—She reaches it—she looks around her.—Her 
mother is sleeping.—Oh ! didst thou know, moth- 
er—what a serpent—has coiled itself around the 
heart—of the child of thy loins! 

And she fell upon her bed—as into a coffin.— 


These quotations are enough to show 
that Tarass Chevtchenko, if not of the 
universal importance some of his coun- 
trymen consider him, is yet a poet 
great enough for his fame to cross the 
frontiers of his native land and spread 
over Europe. 

In a letter to the editor, published 
as a preface to the first edition of the 
works of Chevtchenko, Ivan Tourgué- 
neff relates the impression the poct 
made upon him: 


His exterior in no way bespoke a poet. He 
seemed more like a heavy-moulded man whom 
misfortune had hardened and who concealed a 
store of bitterness in the depths of his heart. Oc- 
casionally, however, there were flashes of kind- 
ness and gayety. One day toa gathering of which 
I was one he read his charming poem *‘ Evening.” 
He read it simply, without affectaticn. He was 
moved, and his emotion was shared by all his au- 
dience. We saw that day a manifestation of his 
poetic genius with all the melancholy tenderness 
and sweetness which lie at the bottom of Little 
Russian character. A work which thus transfig- 
ures its author cannot be commonplace. But how 
hope to render in miserable prose such fugitive 
impressions ? Gérard de Nerval himself, a master 
of style, said contemptuously of his own transla- 
tions of Heinrich Heine that they were but stuff- 
ed moonlight (clair de lune empaillé). 


The sense of poetry may be correct- 
ly rendered, the grandeur of its thought 
fully translated to other tongues; but 
its harmony, its beauty, its grace, will 
not bloom out of the atmosphere of its 
native language. 

We commend all who have been in- 
terested in this abridgment to a read- 
ing of the original sketch from the 
graceful pen «f Emile Durand. They 
will find pleasure and profit in its pe- 


rusal, 


Joun Austin STEVENS. 
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A TERRIBLE REVENGE, 


IN EPISODE OF THE SPANISH WAR. 





WO events, apparently uncon- 
nected, excited unusual interest 
in those who followed the course of 
the struggle for a republic in Spain. 
The first of these—the massacre at Al- 
coy—stands out pretminent among the 
atrocities committed by excited mobs. 
As to the second, the sinking of the 
frigate Ferdinand el Catolico in the har- 
bor of Cartegena, just after an engage- 
ment with the republican vessels block- 
ading the port, there has always been 
more orless mystery. She is supposed 
tohave been sunk by being run into by 
the Mendez Nunez, but the fleet had 
been at anchor for some time when the 
accident happened, each vessel having 
her proper moorings, so that there could 
scarcely be any object in the Nunez 
changing her berth after dark, espe- 
cially as no attack from the vessels 
outside was expected. 

It was my fortune to be in the vici- 
nity of Cartagena when the accident 
happened, and the comments passed at 
the mess table when we heard the 
news were anything but complimen- 
tary to Spanish seamanship. I had 
never since thought particularly of the 
matter, and the incident was stowed 
away in my memory with a thousand 
others, and with no prospect of ever 
being resurrected except perhaps to 
emphasize some remark disparaging 
to Spaniards in general. 

The true explanation of the accident, 
connecting in a terrible and tragic 
manner the massacre at Alcoy with the 
sinking of the frigate, I heard from a 
Spanish gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I made some months ago. We 
soon became intimate friends, and our 
evenings were passed in exchanging 
reminiscences of our lives. His narra- 
tive shall be given as nearly in his own 
words as possible, and that the reader 
may not be confused by incongruities, I 
have prefixed to it a short account, also 


in his own words, of the man himself: 
My parents were natives of Murcia, 
and although not noble, were of good 
family and much respected. My wor- 
thy father had for many years held the 
position of alcalde in the town of Al- 
coy, and it was his desire that his sons 
should receive an education that might 
fit them to gain at least as much honor 
and respect as had fallen to his lot. 
There were two of us, differing in age 
but three years, I being the younger, 
and we were at school and seminary 
together. At the completion of his 
law studies at Salamanca, my brother 
returned to his home and became my 
father’s private secretary, while I, be- 
coming restless after separation from 
him, soon after left the college, before 
I had finished my studies, and receiv- 
ing a sum of moncy, came to America 
in search of a fortune. 

For a time I wandered about, visit- 
ing the great cities and amusing my- 
self, until my money being nearly 
spent, I entered the employ of an 
apothecary in Richmond. My unfin- 
ished course of medicine at home had 
initiated me sufficiently into the mys- 
teries of Latin labels and prescriptions 
to gain me a place behind the apothe- 
cary’s counter, and by dint of close 
application and economy I soon rose 
to a place in the confidence of my em- 
ployer; had not fate ordered it other- 
wise, I should probably have been by 
this time his associate. When the 
war of the Confederacy broke out I 
was carried away by the great excite- 
ment, and although I had always been 
too proud of my birthright to become 
naturalized, I felt as keenly as could 
any Virginian, that the State demand- 
ed my services. As a volunteer in the 
field I could have been of but little 
use, my confined occupation having 
unfitted me for a rough life. My ser 
vices, however, were accepted, and as 
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I was known to be a skilful chemist, I 
was attached to the chemical labora- 
tory under the command of General B. 
F. Maury. Here I worked for two 
years, and being then proficient in the 
art of making and handling torpedoes, 
I was sent to Mobile, and after its cap- 
ture to other places in the far South, 
to operate against the Federal gun- 
boats. 

The close of the war found me al- 
most penniless and thoroughly dis- 
gusted, for I could not, like the native 
American, bolster my feelings up with 
patriotism. Excitement drew me into 
the struggle, and to this succeeded 
naturally a partisan feeling for the 
South. Once the struggle ended I was 
like a lost man. It was impossible to 
commence business in the South with- 
out money, while in the North I had 
no friends and would be looked upon 
with distrust. There was nothing left 
to do but to get together money 
enough to take me home, and then to 
start afresh. Even this was easier 
said than done, for no Sanchez had 
ever been a beggar, and I was not of 
the spirit to be the first one. A gen- 
tleman of the torpedo corps, with 
whom I had been much associated, and 
who had formerly been an officer in 
the Federal navy, befriended me by 
giving me a letter to one of his old 
shipmates, now a captain in the navy. 
This noble gentleman, being about to 
sail to China, offered me the position 
of clerk in his ship. I accepted, and 
made the full cruise. May my life be 
spared to return the kindness and 
courtesy that was bestowed upon me 
by my gallant associates. 

Returning to the United States in 
the winter of 1871, I resigned my po- 
sition and turned my face toward my 
home, satisfied with roving, and con- 
tent to pass the rest of my days in the 
quiet of my native town. Although 
great events had happened in my 
country during my absence, I found 
but little change in my old home. My 
father still held his position, and time 
had but little affected him physically, 
although the course of events bad 


transformed him from a stanch royal- 
ist to a strong republican, and he 
mourned the lack of patriotism in his 
countrymen that permitted an Italian 
to rule over their destinies. My dear 
motker had been dead several years, 
and the cares of the household were 
entrusted to the wife of my brother, 
who had married shortly after my de- 
parture, and whose only son was now 
a student at our old college. I was 
received like the prodigal son, and 
like him resolved never again to leave 
my quiet home to lead an aimless life 
about the world. 

My unfinished education had left me 
without a profession, and however I 
might humble myself in a foreign land, 
it was impossible to become a shop- 
keeper at home. My father’s revenue 
was sufficient to support me in idle- 
ness in that quiet place, so I settled 
down to a dolce far niente way of liv- 
ing. AsIhad been so long in Amer- 
ica, I easily procured through a friend 
the appointment of United States con- 
sular agent, a position which, while it 
afforded me no income, brought me 
no cares, and gave me a sort of pres- 
tige among my simple neighbors, who 
looked upon me with as much awe as 
they would have done on a foreign 
minister of State. To keep up the de- 
ception, and please my father, I trim- 
med my old naval coat with gold lace 
and epaulettes, and at his official re- 
ceptions would present myscif in all 
the grandeur of blue and gold, chap- 
eau and sword. 

For a time all went quietly on, nor 
did I wish for a return of the excite- 
ment and danger of former years, 
Suddenly came the abdication of King 
Amadeus and the declaration of the re- 
public. For a time Alcoy was all 
awake; there were extra sessions of 
the Ayuntamiento, speechmaking and 
processions on féte days, and the peo- 
ple of the factories were organized 
into companies of militia. My father 
was jubilant, and neither thought nor 
talked of anything but the republic. 
Often would he call me aside and pro- 
pound grave questions as to the man- 
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ner of government in America. He 
subscribed for the New York ‘ Her- 
ald,” and it became my daily task to 
translate to him the columns of intelli- 
gence. 

Although I kept as much aloof as 
possible from the turmoil, I was fre- 
quently called upon for consultation 
and advice, and it was only by falling 
back upon my official position that I 
escaped being dragged into more ac- 
tive work. Matters looked worse and 
worse for our poor country. Rene- 
gades found seats in the Cortes; the 
Carlists in the north and Alphonsists 
in the south brought war into the 
peaceful districts, and hordes of Com- 
munists flooded the country and dis- 
seminated their pernicious doctrines. 
They even came to Alcoy and worked 
secretly on the minds of the poor work- 
men. Their influence began to be felt 
even in our town council, and the de- 
mands of the extreme party became 
louder and louder. 

My father then showed his rare 
judgment and ability, and, thanks to 
his firm course, no trouble ensued be- 
yond the noisy reunions of the canaille. 
He still commanded the trust and re- 
spect of the orderly classes, but among 
the turbulent he made many enemies 
by his strict and impartial course. 

Finally the rising of the Communists 
came to complete the distraction of 
the country. Seville, Malaga, Cadiz, 
and Granada revolted in rapid succes- 
sion, and established independent can- 
tons ruled by desperate people, under 
the leadership of the scoundrel Car- 
bayal. The infection spread like 
lightning, and even Cartagena, one of 
the strongholds of loyalty, was forced 
to succumb to the contagion. The 
danger to our little town became immi- 
nent, but for a time reason prevailed. 

One morning (it was the 12th of July 
only a year ago, and were I to live a 
thousand years its incidents would still 
be as fresh to my memory as they are 
now) I was sitting at my balcony en- 
joying my coffee and cigar, in that 
complaisant mood which all have felt 
after a good night’s rest, and when no 
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cares or thoughts of business intrude. 
My servant had gone to the post to 
await the arrival of the morning mail, 
whose only interest to me would be 
the description of some féte to the 
Shah of Persia, who was then turning 
the heads of the Parisians. Suddenly, 
from the direction of the railway sta- 
tion, I heard a volley of musketry and 
loud cheers, followed by a slamming 
of doors and shutters throughout the 
neighborhood. The shopkeepers in 
the little plaza hastily barred their 
windows, anxious mothers dragged 
their little ones in from the street, the 
market women took down their large 
umbrellas, and catching up the most 
valuable of their wares, sought safety 
in the nearest open doorway; even the 
plethoric old keeper of the café Suiza, 
across the way, woke up for once, 
mustered his waiters, and hustled the 
little tables and chairs back into the 
house from whence they had been 
taken scarcely a half hour before. 
After the first burst of tumult at the 
station there was a comparative silence 
for a few minutes, I sat perfectly mo- 
tionless, fastened to my chair by a sort 
of dread. Although no stranger to 
the dangers of war, I felt half stunned, 
and like a little child left suddenly 
alone in the dark, my senses were 
worked up to the highest pitch, and 
every noise sent a feeling through me 
like an electric shock. My boy Do- 
mingo came tearing up the stairs bare- 
headed, and with scarcely breath 
enough left to give me the news, 
‘*The Intransigentes are here from 
Cartagena, sefior, and they are sur- 
rounding the town. I only stayed long 
enough to see the train come in; it 
was very long and had two locomo- 
tives, and as it stopped the men jump- 
ed out all armed with guns, and they 
have run away over to the Prado, a 
part of them, while some more are go- 
ing up back of the church. Holy 
Mary, save us, or they will kill us all.” 
Either poor Domingo’s fright or his 
mere presence brought me to my senses 
and arealization of thedanger. Isent 
him at once to hoist my little Ameri- 
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can flag as a protection to the house, 
and went to put on my consular uni- 
form, that I might go in safety to my 
father’s and bring the family under my 
roof. The littic bells of the church 
rang an alarm, and the big bell of the 
council house sounded the signal for 
the assembly of the Ayuntamiento. 
The noise grew louder every moment. 
I could distinguish the words as the 
rabble cheered. Then I heard the rattle 
of wheels and the peculiar ring that 
can only come from the jolting of brass 
artillery, and before I could get on my 
clothes the plaza was filled with insur- 
gents. Guards were stationed at the 
houses. Even my own was not left free, 
for a rascally looking officer with a 
half dozen of the canaille forced his 
way into my chamber. When he saw 
my uniform he doffed his red cap and 
made a profuse apology for his intru- 
sion. 

** You have nothing to fear, cabal- 
lero. We do not come to harm you or to 
show disrespect to the country that 
you represent; but you must not leave 
this room. My orders are peremptory, 
and it is only to save you from dis- 
turbance that I leave these citizens to 
guard you; but disagreeable as it may 
be, sir, I must give them orders to 
shoot you down if you pass that door.” 

It was useless for me to expostulate 
or demand explanation. All I could 
get from him was, ‘‘ You are safe here, 
sir, and nothing in your house will be 
touched.” With a low reverence he 
backed out of the room and closed the 
door. Two of his men stood by it, 
two more went out on the balcony, and 
another, after quietly picking up my 
sword from the bed and appropriating 
it to his own use, established himself 
as a sort of bodyguard. I was free to 
move about in my room or go on the 
balcony, which was too high from the 
ground to permit of escape from my 
guards even had I wished so to do. 
Stepping out tothe railing, I looked 
down, an anxious spectator, on the 
scene below, powerless to aid my 
friends in their danger. 

The plaza was packed with the rab- 
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ble, who surged back and forth, curs- 
ing, shouting, pushing here and there, 
wild with excitement. They crowd- 
ed up to the council house in evident 
expectancy of something, nobody knew 
what; but one could easily see that 
they only needed a word from their 
leaders to commence a work of de- 
struction. The heavy doors were bar- 
red, the window shutters were closed 
and secured, and presently the flag of 
the republic rose slowly to its place, 
announcing the opening of the Ayune 
tamiento. For a moment the yells 
ceased. Then a man in the uniform of 
a general officer, mounting the pedes 
tal of the large lamp-post in the centre 
of the square, addressed the crowd. 

‘* Citizens: It is the will of the peo- 
ple of Alcoy that we declare this city 
afree and independent canton. They 
have suffered long enough the oppres- 
sion of the thieves of the central gov- 
ernment; the slavery that has been 
imposed upon them under the name 
of democracy is worse than that of the 
old royalty. They want liberty, not 
aristocracy; equal rights to all, not 
monopoly. The misers who have 
hoarded up their gold for their own 
selfish uses must give it up to the 
poor. We have driven from the land 
the kings and their follies; we must 
send the aristocrats and thieves after 
them. Banish all who stand in the 
way of liberty. The rich must divide 
with the poor, that we may all be 
equal. Isit asin for a man to be poor, 
such that he cannot help to make the 
laws that he must obey? Look at 
those barred doors and windows. 
Beyond the barriers sit the emissaries 
of power, plotting against the very 
life of the poor people. Look at yon- 
der flag! In former years it floated 
over the happiest land under the sun. 
When royaity, with its plots and vices, 
dimmed its brilliant colors, the people 
rose in their wrath and tore the crown 
from its centre. We thought that we 
had purged it of its foulness, but we 
were mistaken. Look where they 
patched the place from whence we tore 
the symbol of royalty. The cloth is not 
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the same as the rest; and it marks the 
flag with a dark stain, a fit symbol of 
the work of the wretches who sit in 
Madrid and rob the poor while they 
cry liberty. Down with that flag, for 
blood cannot wash itclean. None but 
the red flag can fly in the land of free- 
dom. Its color will ever remind us of 
the blood we have shed in its defence, 
and tyrants shall look on it and trem- 
ble at its terrible aspect. Down with 
the flag of the thieves ! Down with the 
central government !| Down with the 
Ayuntamiento !” 

Shouts of rage filled the air, and the 
crowd surged about with ungovern- 
ablefury. A light field gun was run up 
to the main door of the council house 
and fired into it; the charge of mi- 
traille smashed and tore away the bolts 
that held it fast, and it swung open. 
A tumultuous rush followed up the 
main stairway, and my heart almost 
stopped beating as I thought of my 
poor father and brother in the hands 
of the maddened mob. Ina few min- 
utes one of the balcony windows was 
thrown open, and the same man who 
had addressed the mob stepped out, 
followed by a crowd of the canaille. 
The wretches below shouted, ‘* Viva 
Contreras !” and the man uncovered 
and bowed acknowledgment; then, 
holding up his hand to invoke silence, 
he shouted: 

‘* Citizens: The Ayuntamiento is dis- 
solved, and the alcalde is our prisoner. 
Hear him abjure his hated creed and 
acknowledge the rights of the poor to 
the same liberty as himself.” 

My father was then brought to the 
front, and Contreras, turning to him, 
spoke a few words. He stood for a 
moment as if in thought, while the 
eanaille held their breath to hear him. 
Suddenly, raising himself up and hold- 
ing his hands toward heaven as if to 
call the saints to bear witness to what 
he said, his white hair glistening in 
the sun, his noble face lit up with a 
pure and holy enthusiasm, he shouted 
with a clear and untrembling voice, 
““Viva el Gobierno Central!” Viva 
la Republica de Espafia!” Another 
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instant, and he fell on the balcony rail, 
dead from the stabs of a dozen knives. 

The horror of the tragedy chained 
me like a nightmare. I was conscious 
of everything that passed around me, 
but all control of my physical powers 
was gone. What would I not have 
given to have been able to move, to 
cry out, to faint—anything to break the 
terrible spell |! Oh, it was too, too hor- 
rible, and yet I must look on to the 
end. My poor father’s body was raised 
by the wretches, and with loud curses 
flung into the midst of the howling 
demons below. For a few moments 
they crowded around and shut him 
from my sight; then I saw them break 
away, and a file of men started to run 
around the plaza. On they came 
through the press, screeching and 
laughing like madmen. They passed 
directly beneath my window, and I 
saw the mangled corpse, with a rope 
around its neck, dragged along tho 
gutter, while those nearest kicked and 
stabbed it, calling down curses on that 
soul, the purest that ever filled a hu- 
man body. Even the villain that 
guarded me lIcaned over the balcony, 
and removing the cigarette from his 
mouth, he spat at the corpse; then, 
turning to his comrade with an ap- 
proving shrug and a jerk of his thumb, 
he said, ‘‘ One cannot sce the bulls 
ragged from the ring every day for 
nothing. Eh, Pepe?” 

My head reeled, and I fell to the 
floor. God would have been merciful 
had He never given me back my con- 
sciousness, When I recovered my 
senses I found mysclf in my bed. The 
poor little servant was watching by 
me, the cool breeze blew in on my 
face, and the warm bright sun lit up 
the room as if to welcome me back. 
I turned to the boy and spoke to him. 
He looked at me for a moment, and 
then, hiding his face in his hands, he 
burst into tears. 

‘*Tell me, Domingo, what has hap- 
pened. Don’t be afraid, but speak 
out.” 

‘*Oh, sefior, they are all gone—all 
the good people are dead. Holy 
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Mother guard them! The canaille 
have kiled them all, and now they 
are all gone back to Cartagena and 
left poor Domingo. Why didn’t they 
kill me too? Sefior, sefior, I want to 
die !” 

‘*And I too, Domingo. Don’t cry. 
Help me to get up, and we will pray 
to the Holy Virgin to curse the hands 
of those who murdered my sainted 
father.” 

Getting on my knees, I crawled to 
the foot of the bed, and bowing be- 
fore the Holy Crucifix, I prayed—not 
for health and strength, not for mercy, 
but for vengeance. ‘‘ Let me but live 
to see the wretches die in all the 
pangs of hell, and then, O Holy 
Father, do with me as Thou wilt.” 
Never before had I cried so earnestly 
to my Maker. I begged and suppli- 
cated until my strength failed, and 
I fainted again. For long weeks 
I laid helpless in my bed, hovering 
between life and death. The terrible 
vision was constantly before me, and I 
vowed that should I live I would re- 
venge my father’s death a thousand 
times. 

During my convalescence I learned 
of all that had happened.  Sixty- 
eight of our most worthy citizens had 
been murdered; among them, all of 
my family, for my brother was stab- 
bed in the council-chamber, and the 
rest were burned in my father’s house. 
For two days the mob had held pos- 
session, plundering and killing at their 
pleasure; they had then been driven 
out by the government troops, who 
now had them safely penned in Carta- 
gena, 

When I had fully recovered I cast 
about for some way of getting at my 
enemies. At length I thought of a 
way to place myself among them. 
The German consul at Cartagena had 
been forced to leave the city after the 
capture of the Vigilante by the Prus- 
sian commodore. I would go to his 
house, and under pretence of carrying 
on his affairs, meditate some plan of 
destruction, 

One morning I packed a small sat- 
35 


chel, put on my gorgeous uniform, 
and taking all my money, I bade my 
friends guod-by without telling them 
where I was going. Travelling straight 
to the headquarters of the army, then 
besieging Cartagena, I presented my- 
self before the commanding general, 
and showing him my appointmert as 
consular agent, I informed him that I 
wished to be passed through the lines, 
as I was going into the city to offer 
all the protection in my power to the 
foreigners who had been unable to es- 
cape. The General tried to dissuade 
me from making the attempt; but 
when I explained that, being a native- 
born Spaniard, and at the same time 
the representative of a friendly repub- 
lic, the people could have no motive 
in harming me, he bade me God 
speed, and giving me a guard, passed 
me under a flag of truce to the gate 
of the city. 

As I had expected, no opposition 
was made to my entering the town. 
On the contrary, when taken before 
Contreras, I was warmly received; for 
after his humiliation on board the 
Friedrich Karl he was only too happy 
to cenciliate the foreigners. I was a 
stranger to the people of Cartagena, 
and as Contreras was from another 
sectiva of the country, he did not re- 
cognize my name or know of my rela- 
tionship to the alcalde whom he had 
caused to be murdered. The German 
consul’s house was placed at my dis- 
posal, and that very day I met all the 
foreigners, and by conversation with 
them learned their feeling and views 
with regard to the Intransigentes. In 
this way I singled out a few in whom 
I could place trust in case of need. 

The next morning, as I stood look- 
ing out on the harbor, the one idea 
that had ruled all my actions upper- 
most in my thoughts, my eyes rested 
on the fleet lying at anchor in the bay. 
I almost shouted for very joy as the 
long searched-for plan flashed across 
me. Had I not succeeded in the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties 
in sending a Federal gunboat to the 
bottom ? and here, with everything at 
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hand, and no one to watch, could I 
not do as well? There was not a mo- 
ment to waste, nor did I lose time in 
idle speculation, but went immediate- 
ly in search of a cooper’s shop, and 
having found one I selected a new 
olive cask capable of holding about 
forty gallons. Then, going about to 
my friends, I asked them each sepa- 
rately to go to the artillery casernas 
and buy me as much powder as they 
could without exciting suspicion. This 
could easily be done, as the army or- 
ganization was extremely loose. There 
were many fighting men in the city 
who belonged to no regular regiments. 
They were therefore not regularly sup- 
plied with ammunition by the authori- 
ties. They used old-fashioned fire- 
arms, requiring large charges of loose 
powder; and as there was plenty of 
the material in the dockyard maga- 
zines, it was served out to them as 
they wanted it, the only requisite for 
its attainment being ready money. 
Besides this source there were the 
gunmakers, who were making little 
speculations by buying large amounts 
of powder from the officers in charge 
of it, and realizing a handsome profit 
by retailing it to those who did not 
know enough to go to the proper place 
for it. By these means I collected in 
two or three days all that I needed. I 
took my barrel home and gave it a 
good lining of rock-cement. Then 
came the preparation of a fuze, and 
here was the great difficulty to be 
overcome. My scheme would not ad- 
mit of even a partial failure; therefore 
I could not trust my torpedo to the 
mercy of the tide. Plainly there was 
but one way to succeed, and that was 
to plant it and explode it myself. I 
could not use electricity, for both the 
battery and insulated wire were want- 
ing, and I dared not trust to its uncer- 
tain working. Long I studied over 
the problem without avail, but where 
there’s a will there’s a way. At the 
chemist’s I bought a little nitric acid, 
oil of vitriol, oil of turpentine, and 
two small phials. In one of these 
phials I put the acid and oil of vitriol, 
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in the other the oil of turpentine. 
Laying a small wire across the mouth 
of each, I pasted a wafer securely over 
it, covering this again with sealing- 
wax. Then, putting the bottles mouth 
to mouth, I secured them together by 
means of splints firmly bound with 
pack-thread. Lastly I twisted the 
four ends of wire together, and my 
fuze was made. This was to be se- 
cured in the middle of the barrel, an 
easy enough operation, as it was only 
necessary to fasten long wires to the 
bottom and twist them about the body 
of the fuze. I then attached a wire 
about fifty feet long to that of the 
fuze, to serve as a firing lanyard, and 
filling my barrel with the powder, I 
headed it up securely, gave it a thick 
coat of paint, and was ready for work. 
Meanwhile I had searched carefully 
for assistants, and succeeded in find- 
ing four men who like myself had a 
heavy score to pay the rebels. 

On the morning of the 28th of Octo- 
ber my work was completed. I went 
down to the landing place to single 
out a ship and form some plan of ope- 
rations, To my dismay I found the 
fleet with steam up weighing anchor. 
Could they be trying to escape, or were 
they only exercising? Iwatched them 
with a sinking heart as they slowly 
formed into line and steamed out be- 
yond the breakwater. Far out at sea 
the hulls of the blockading fleet could 
barely be seen, but long before the last 
of the rebels had swung into her sta- 
tion, signals were flying from Admiral 
Lobo's ship, and his vessels closing in, 
advanced in line abreast. In a short 
time the leading ships of the rebels 
fired a gun; no answer was returned, 
but the Admiral altered his course, evi- 
dently afraid that the enemy was go- 
ing to get away from him. Mancuvre 
followed manceuvre without any appa- 
rent object; the rebels did not try to 
escape, the republicans did not try to 
close. At short intervals a gun would 
be fired from one side or the other, and 
the shot would go skipping along wide 
of its mark, straight out to sea, throw- 
ing up beautiful spirts of water that 
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marked its course away off to the very 
horizon. 

I watched first with interest, then 
with vexation; the one was all bra- 
vado, the other all tactics. Every shot 
flew high and wide, and the huge rams 
swung their long snouts about, to the 
imminent danger of friends, but too far 
away to hurt foes. Becoming tired of 
this sight, I wandered back toward the 
house, puzzled to know what to do. 
Stepping into a church, I knelt before 
the chapel of the Holy Virgin and re- 
peated the prayer for revenge that had 
now become my daily and only suppli- 
cation. While still kneeling and iost 
in thought it seemed as if suddenly a 
weight was lifted from my brain; my 
mind appeared to awaken, and thoughts 
passed through my head with the clear- 
ness and rapidity of lightning. It 
seemed as if a panorama were being 
unrolled before my eyes. I saw the 
ships in the harbor, the preparation of 
the torpedo, the planting, even the 
explosion and the destruction of one 
of theships. I believe to this day that 
it was a divine revelation. 

Leaving the church, I quickly got 
together my men. On the head of the 
torpedo through which the fuze lan- 
iard projected I put a large seal with 
the German coat of arms, tape being 
tied about the barrel to give it a more 
important air; then, once more dress- 
ing myself in my regimentals, I pre- 
ceded my magazine to the landing. 
Explaining to the customs officers 
(who though out of work still poked 
their noses into everything from sheer 
habit) that the barrel contained valu- 
able papers of state that I wished to 
take aboard a foreign vessel for safety 
and to await the result of the action 
outside, I was permitted to pass; the 
consul’s boat was hauled in from her 
moorings, and putting my precious car- 
go in the bow, we pulled to a quiet 
corner near the breakwater, and there I 
imparted my instructions to my boat’s 
crew. In case that the ships came 
back, we would wait for darkness, 
and then I proposed to pull directly 
alongside the frigate Ferdinand el Ca- 
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tolico. In response to the hail I would 
answer, ‘‘ American officer,” and the 
deception would in all probability 
work, as in addition to my strange 
uniform there was an American man- 
of-war at anchor in Escombrera bay, 
scarce five miles away. As I was con- 
versant with naval routine, [would go 
on board and feign an inquiry into the 
particulars of the action. While I was 
there the crew was to lower the tor- 
pedo carefully overboard and tie it to 
the gangway ladder by the short rope 
that I had attached; then they were to 
drop quietly astern, paying out the long 
rope, and haul up on the other side as 
far as they dared, taking in on the 
long rope until they felt the torpedo 
bring up against the bilge of the ship; 
then they would make fast, drop the 
boat around again, and waitforme. I 
cautioned them particularly about the 
fuze laniard; on no account were they 
to bring a strain on it, but let it hang 
slack in the water, merely making the 
end fast to the ladder where I could 
reach it. They were not to carry on 
any conversation unless it was absolute- 
ly necessary, and then in a low tone, 
but not in a whisper. If addressed by 
the sentry at the gangway, or any one 
else, they were to pretend not to un- 
derstand, and were not to heed any 
warning or orders unless the person 
giving them came down close to the 
boat, in which case they would stop 
their work and pull away from the 
ship’s side; but on no account must 
they lose the ropes that held the tor- 
pedo. ' Two short phrases were taught 
them easily remembered and recogniz- 
able to any sailor, no matter what his 
nationality. They were ‘‘ All right,” 
and ‘*‘ No sabe, John,” and these were 
to be their only answers to all hails or 
orders. 

By the time that I had finished my 
arrangements the firing outside had 
ceased, and just before dark the fleet 
rounded the breakwater and steamed 
slowly up to its moorings. I waited 
until darkness had shut well in, and 
then, pushing out from my hiding- 
place, steered straight for the Ferdi- 
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nand; the distance was short, and in 
five minutes we were close alongside. 
The sentry at the gangway hailed, and 
my men stopped rowing, while I, stand- 
ing up in the boat, called back the an- 
swer, ‘Official Americano.” A few 
moments more, and lights were brought 
to the bottom of the gangway, while 
the sound of the boatswain’s whistle 
as he called the side-boys assured me 
that so far nothing was suspected. 

Pulling alongside, I stepped out of 
the boat, and after speaking a few 
words in English to the crew, loud 
enough for those around me to hear, I 
walked up the ladder and aboard the 
ship. Saluting the officer who re- 
ceived me, I stammered for a moment, 
and then in the worst of Spanish asked 
to see the commander. The officer 
conducted me to the cabin, and after 
introducing me, retired. I presented 
the compliments of the American com- 
mander, offered his services of assist- 
ance, and inquired concerning the par- 
ticulars of the action. 

For the next half hour I hardly 
know what I said or did, except that 
I plied tie captain with questions, 
leading him on to talk of his ship, his 
adventures, the fight—any thing to 
gain time. Every noise that was made 
on deck went straight to my heart, 
and had it not been for the captain's 
wine, I fear that my nervousness might 
have betrayed me. At length I arose 
and bade him adieu. On deck I was 
received and attended to the gangway, 
the boatswain piped me over the side, 
the boys lighted me down, and step- 
ping into the boat, one of my men 
handed me the end of the firing wire, 
and with a smile repeated his newly 
learned phrase, ‘‘ All right.” 

I pushed off, and holding on to the 
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gangway with onc hand, let the boat 
swing around until it pointed directly 
away from the ship; then, giving the 
order to ‘‘ give way together,” I braced 
myself, the wire tautened in my hand, 
and with all my strength I pulled. 
There was a low smothered report, the 
boat trembled, and then her stern rose 
as a heavy swell passed underus. An- 
other instant, and all was confusion 
aboard the ship. I heard loud cries, 
the rush of men on deck, lights flashed 
in the ports, and then there was a 
splashing as the frightened crew com- 
menced to jump overbuard. We 
pulled away with all our strength, but 
before we lost sight of the ship I saw 
her tall masts roll heavily toward me; 
there was a loud crash, as guns, chests, 
ladders, and smaller movable articles 
broke from their fastenings, a confu- 
sion of shrieks, a rush of water, and 
the frigate, with her six hundred men, 
went to the bottom. 

We landed at an obscure wharf and 
separated. I went to the consulate, 
and remaining only long enough to 
secure my money, I left the city that 
night as I had entered it. Returning 
to Alcoy, I got together what money 
and valuables were left from the mas- 
sacre, and in a month from the sinking 
of the ship I was on my way to Amer- 
ica, never to return. The horror of 
my father’s murder alienated me from 
my country, and although I do not re- 
gret the holocaust that my action 
caused, but on the contrary give thanks 
to the Holy Virgin for answering my 
prayer, I cannot cease to remember 
that the proud frigate bore the name 
of one of Spain’s grandest heroes, and 
that in her more fortunate days she 
had right nobly defended our honored 


royal standard. 
E. W. Very. 
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INLY to live! There nothing is more sweet. 
Only to live! There nothing is more bitter. 

Only to live, when flowers are at the feet 

And overhead the happy swallows twitter. 
Only to live! There ncthing is more sweet. 
Only to live, when flies the angry sleet, 

And the head bows above a dead love's litter. 

Only to live! There nothing is more bitter. 


F. W. Bovurpr1oN. 
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SITE AND SUITE OF THE EXPOSITION. 

“‘Iy a manufacturing city the silent 
influence of familiarity with objects of 
beauty is of vast importance to its arti- 
sans and workers.” So say the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association in their re- 
cent report. Of this influence Philadel- 
phia has hitherto been strikingly void; 
but by a happy series of favoring events 
the Exposition will leave her almost rich 
in repositories of art and historical curi- 
osities. This desirable end has indeed 
been steadily aimed at by her in the man- 
agement of her grand exhibition; still, a 
felicitous play of circumstances has also 
led up to the result—a result undreamed 
of a dozen years ago. The Fairmount 
Park Association needed no Ruskin 
to declare that art and belles lettres 
do not find luxuriant growth in a re- 
gion busy with the whirr of multi- 
tudinous machines; but this association 
itself was due to a great occurrence that 
had already given in part the needed turn 
to the public taste; namely, the acquisi- 
tion of Fairmount park. The way in 
which the largest and finest park in 
America was acquired by a city not in- 
clined to such enterprises is so singular 
as to be styled by the Park Commission- 
ers seemingly ‘‘ providential”; it was 
due to ‘*‘ peculiar circumstances which,” 
they add, ‘‘so far from increasing the 
burdens of the taxpayer, will ultimately 
lighten them.’’ The drinking water of 
Philadelphia is pumped from the Schuyl- 
kill abreast of the city; and the spread 
of manufactories along its banks, above 
the works, had caused immense volumes 
of factory refuse and unsavory pollu- 
tions to be dumped daily into the stream. 
This indescribable mass of daily filth 
from oil refineries, chemical works, and 
what not, besides making the water of- 
fensive, threatened the city with disease. 
The cost of bringing pure water from a 
distance, like the Croton, could not ob- 
tain popular sanction. In this dilemma 
it was suggested that the city should buy 
the land on both banks for some distance 
above the works, and remove the effences 
from it, so having a space, also, in which 


the discharges from factories above 
should settle before reaching the pump- 
ing area. Such was the origin of Fair- 
mount park—a necessity wisely turned 
to the pleasure, profit, and renown of the 
city. The lands were purchasable for a 
comparative trifle, and were rural; and 
it was a paying investment to buy them, 
independentiy of stopping the corruption 
of the stream. The third annual report 
(1871) of the Park Commissioners, de- 
scribing the origin of the park, says: 

No one of these schemes (for bringing water 
from a distance) could have been carried out for 
less than double what all the land comprised in 
the perk, and all the improvements made and to 
be made there within the next ten years, will 
have cost. Now, as all this land has been pur- 
chased expressly with a view, and all improve- 
ments will be subordinated to the * preservation 
of the purity of the water supply of Philadel- 
phia,” surely it is a cause for congratulation that 
while the outlay will be far below that of any al- 
ternative mode of reaching the end, the acquisi- 
tion secures a princely estate for the health and 
enjoyment of the people. 


Such was the curious origin, not in 
choice, but in necessity, not in lavishness, 
but in economy, of this finest of Ameri- 
can municipal parks. Hardly had it 
been set apart before it was selected by 
Congress as the site of the Centennial 
Exposition, since ‘the immense area re- 
quired for the purpose,” said the Park 
Commissioners, ‘‘can be found in Fair- 
mount park, and nowhere besides in any 
large city”; it also had two railroads 
running through it, making transporta- 
tion easy. A great motive was thereby 
at once given to the city for preparing 
roads and bridges in the park. ‘* Had 
there been no park,” said the president 
of the Common Council, in addressing 
that body on an appropriation bill, 
‘*there would be no Centennial Exposi- 
tion. Having invited the world to come 
and visit Fairmount park, the municipal 
government cannot afford to present it to 
the millions of visitors in 1876 in its now 
unimproved condition. Thirty-eight na- 
tions have signified their acceptance of 
that invitation. The sea will be whiten- 
ed with their sails, bringing to our shores 
kings, potentates, and subjects.” Large 
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sums also have been laid out on the park 
by the Exposition managers. One of 
their leading items of expense is that for 
‘“‘grading, draining, and laying out 
grounds, water works, gas mains,” etc. 
Ravines have been bridged by them, pla- 
teaus turfed, broad walks constructed, 
fountains set up, artificial lakes made— 
in short, while natural beauties abound 
everywhere in the park, the site of the 
Exposition has become by liberal expen- 
diture a cultivated pleasure ground. 

Besides, the entire Exposition appro- 
priations of the city and State ($2,500,- 
000) were strictly limited to erecting 
three permanent buildings for this site; 
and the finest isthe Museum. The Park 
Commissioners in 1871 had said: ‘‘A 
free gallery is among the pressing wants 
of Philadelphia. With a population at 
present only surpassed by a single Amer- 
ican city, and increasing at a ratio which, 
before the census of 1900, will place it 
largely in advance of all, our city has no 
adequate building in which works of art 
and articles of virtu and objects of 
unique interest can be gathered for pop- 
ular convenience and gratification.” 
The Exposition, deftly turned to ac- 
count, supplied the want. 

The Philadelphia commissioners sent 
to Vienna in 1873, describing the pro- 
posed Memorial Hall, said: 


It should not be considered as forming a neces- 
sary part of the Exposition buildings. Its pur- 
pose should be to receive the mementoes which 
would be offered at the close of the Exposition, 
many of them of great historical interest, and all 
of them useful as the nucleus for the formation 
of a museum of art, science, and manufacture. 
This object should be kept in view, and the ar- 
rangements of its parts made to conform to the 
purposes of a museum ; and no better memorial 
of our great Exposition could be devised than to 
hand down to posterity a collection of rare and 
beautiful articles which would doubtless be do- 
nated by exhibitors, who would be proud to be- 
come the patrons of an object which would per- 
petuate their names to posterity as public bene- 
factors. 


Here will be found the key to the lack 
both of capacity and suitability for the 
art display in Memorial Hall. It is true 
that with a quarter of the cost a more 
commodious and suitable building could 
have been provided for the Exposition, 
but ‘‘no present expediency,’’ as the 


Commissioners had advised, was consult- 
ed in the construction; and though not 
a third large enough for its nominal pur- 
pose, the hall is amply large enough for 
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its real purpose. Reliance upon it alone 
for the ‘‘art accommodations ’”’ of the 
Exposition would have been disastrous; 
but there came in season a Congressional 
relief fund, unlimited in its uses; in a 
few months at trifling expense an annex 
was made to Memorial Hall, having 
‘**more than double its capacity.” Every 
visitor notes the narrowness of the corri- 
dors in Memorial Hall, the disadvantages 
for displaying the pictures on their walls, 
the smallness of some rooms, the shabby 
partitions thinly daubed with reddish 
paint. ‘Simply considered as a piece 
of effect,” said a local critic, *‘the art 
department lacks dignity, and is the 
least impressive of all the departments, 
through the incapacity and unsuitability 
of Memorial Hall.” But when, a few 
months hence, the building is put to its 
real use, its advantages of construction 
will be clear. 

This use, as we have seen, is to ‘‘ re- 
ceive the mementoes of the Exposition 
presented to it by the exhibitors.” So 
numerous and valuable are these already, 
that the State has reason to congratulate 
itself. Toward the close of the fair many 
other owners of historical curiosities or 
deft specimens of handicraft will doubt- 
less give them to this ‘* permanent expo- 
sition,” with its obvious advantages of 
advertisement. A society was formed a 
few months since, with quarters in Me- 
morial Hall, styled the ‘* Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art.” 
To the exhibits already given this body 
it has added purchases; its committees, 
being on the spot from the very unpack- 
ing of the goods, easily got their pick of 
whatever they had the means or disposi- 
tion ta buy. As with the museum build- 
ing, so with the horticultural and ma- 
chinery buildings—these “ gifts” to the 
Exposition will pass back to the givers’ 
hands enriched with treasures. As the 
city’s historical collections have been 
swelled within a twelvemonth by myriad 
contributions from all parts of the world, 
so the new hothouse will fall heir to 
many foreign plants. Veitch & Sons of 
London, for example, have already pre- 
sented the entire collection of trees and 
shrubs exhibited by them. Dr. Da Mot- 
ta hints that Brazil will leave her entire 
educational exhibit, and Mr. Philps 
thinks that Austria and Japan will do 
the same, 
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This ‘‘centennial site” will probably 
be decked from time to time with em- 
blematic monuments, like those which 
last year the Hebrews of the country 
founded to Religious Liberty, the Catho- 
lic abstainers to Temperance, the Ital- 
ians to Columbus, and the Presbyterians 
to Witherspoon, The Park Art Associa- 
tion, started in 1872, has been husband- 
ing its resources for buying sculptures 
at the Exposition, and, like the Museum 
of Industrial Art, has had its pick from 
the arrivals. The site so favored by cir- 
cumstances must be not only the city’s 
chief ornament, and a new resort for trav- 
ellers, but also, it would seem, from its 
nucleus of Exposition relics, the place for 
future local and national exhibitions. 





LUCK. 

**CusTer’s luck ! ” was the exulting cry 
of the gallant trooper, as he plunged 
into the Indian camp where he perished 
with his men. ‘‘Custer’s slaughter” is 
what history will call the fight, and per- 
haps the spot as well. There was scant 
luck, good or bad, in the bloody drama. 
The event marched like the steps of a 
mathematical problem. We loosely as- 
eribe to ‘‘ luck” occurrences that may 
be ordered by skill, folly, fraud, gener- 
osity, judgment, or genius, but are cer- 
tainly not determined by chance. It 
was strictly the luck of Custer’s men to 
be led by Custer; and the under soldier 
must always risk whether he will find 
himself obeying Hotspur or Fabius Cunc- 
tator. But we are also wont to trace the 
fruits of personal discretion to mere haz- 
ard. No phrase readier to us than ‘‘ just 
my luck!” Every sluggard finds ener- 
gy enough to say that, and to blame his 
stars that he isan underling. Hairbrain 
has the same cloak of all use to cover 
the evils of his recklessness. Napoleon 
talked of his star like Custer of his luck, 
though no planet of destiny won Ma- 
rengo or lost Waterloo ; and the stock 
comment ‘fortune of war” is but a 
child’s moral for Rosebud creek. 

The genuine disciples of luck are they 
who worship her at the gambling table, 
laying their votive offerings on that baize- 
covered altar. For them (and for the 
devotees at the like shrines in life) there 
are felicitous numbers, colors, and sneez- 
ings. These devout believers come to 
grief amidst their superstitions, like the 
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doomed ministrants of an antique rite; 
put the shrewd sham believers, who no 
less extol their luck, take precious care 
to trust it only in the leash of judgment. 
They watch wind and helm, sail they 
never so recklessly; measure the market 
before they buy the stock; study van- 
tage points; choose pistols if matched 
against adepts at sword-play. It was 
Napoleon that said, ‘‘ Heaven is on the 
side of the strongest battalions;” and 
Custer would never have so praised his 
luck had he not confided more in his 
courage. Pure luck has its endless play 
of details—you forget the appointment 
with X and luckily so does X; you strike 
an oil well on your farm, or the in- 
vading railroad turns the stony pasture 
into city lots; you were late for the voy- 
age to Europe, and the steamer chanced 
to be detained till you reached her. But 
true luck, good or bad, so rarely falls in- 
to each man’s life, compared with what 
is won or lost by his own plan, work, or 
choice, that we can seldom say the life is 
shaped by chance, though shaped so 
largely by fate and circumstance. 

Pure luck ruled Timothy Dexter’s 
crazy invoice of warming pans to the 
West Indies; but Lord Timothy's other 
ventures showed shrewdness. In truth, 
Harlequin Chance has too many clowns 
and columbines to care for, to be often 
crossing the logic of events for each one, 
opening doors for us in walls, or with a 
whisk of his lath turning our bread into 
stone. The steamer is not always de- 
layed for us; X does not always fail to 
bargain in our avsence with the rival 
dealer; the easy-go-lucky man is soon 
singing ‘‘ just my luck ” to another tune. 
Good luck without the qualities to profit 
by it is poisoned to bad luck and flavored 
with the bitterness of lost opportunity. 
You did have your silver lodes, your 
wells of petroleum thrust upon you, yet 
you turn out only a Comstock or a Coal 
Oil Johnny. 

What we may better call a man’s luck 
is the man himself—the nature, traits, 
passions, powers that mould his destiny. 
Custer’s luck lay not on the Shenandoah 
or the Rosebud, but in his own soul—the 
born spirit of the cavalryman that flow- 
ered into exploits. There are fortunes 
of nurture, home, surroundings, inherit- 
ance; but these are trivial compared with 
the fate of character; and even here, 
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looking to the transmission of traits 
through generations—to the ‘sour 
grapes” of the fathers by which ‘the 
children’s teeth are set on edge ”—chance 
as a fickle element in human life seems 
to dwindle again. 

Wesometimes mistake for luck a sleepy 
pate or a pint too much of wine under 
the jacket. ‘‘Everything went wrong 
with me to-day,’’ we hear, or else, ‘‘ To- 
day all goes like acharm.” At that rate, 
taking the trope aright, we ought to be- 
lieve in lucky days, and to make our 
maxim, ‘Follow the lead of luck!”’ 
The lucky day for accomplishment comes 
when head and heart, brain and brawn 
are fit to do their best work. Bobus, 
who has a weight hanging upon his 
spirits, a film of dulness clouding his 
perception, fretfully conjectures the day 
to be “unlucky.” The only trouble is 
that he is not at his best that day—not 
alert, sharp, cool, far-seeing enough for 
the day’s business; but his irritation 
makes his evil genius the scapegoat for a 
little extra helplessness in devising, slug- 
gishness in perceiving, wavering in exe- 
cution, that really may come of a gather- 
ing headache or of yesterday’s overwork. 
With the same perversity, bodily health, 
moral vigor, a bright, inventive, execu- 
tive habit of mind are labelled “good 
luck.” It was said of the late Alexander 
T. Stewart, the conquering Alexander of 
dry goods worlds, that he disliked to 
have “unlucky” men in his employ— 
persistently unlucky, that is, for his pur- 
poses—and discharged them on detecting 
this fault; or rather he seenis to have 
liked to keep those in his pay who had 
been unlucky for themselves and became 
reasonably lucky for him. This man of 
supreme method, this apostle of the gos- 
pel that 2+2—=4, is set down on this the- 
ory as a believer in “luck.” So, doubt- 
less, he was, and so are all achieving 
men in the sense that makes luck the 
short word for having all the available 
forces concentrated at the right place at 
the right moment. That sort of * for- 
tune of war” wins battles. 

Happily for the comfort of life, what 
many consider their good luck is not al- 
ways envied them by neighbors who lack 
it. When the poet, in Souvestre’s book, 
asks the farmer if he has been looking at 
the stars, the rustic indignantly answers, 
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‘*Do you take me for an almanac ma- 
ker ?” ‘The proud mother of ten chil- 
dren says ‘‘ poor thing ”’ of the one who 
has but a solitary chick, and vice versa. 
Peter pities bachelor Paul; and Paul 
pities shackled Peter, who, he suspects, 
is like that legendary ‘‘ pumpkin eater ’”’ 
that ‘‘ married a wife and couldn’t keep 
her.’’ Where envy at the good fortune 
of another exists, it is so often rebuked 
by the experience of life as to rarely last 
into old age. Harry, who owned the 
swiftest sled, whose knife had the most 
blades, has cut no wider swath in his 
life than the rest of the lads. The dulce 
decus of the family often turns out only 
a dull, ‘‘ seedy cuss.” We learn to take 
time before passing judgment on luck. 
The career of young Regnault was no 
doubt the type of good fortune to his less 
gifted associates till he died in the 
trenches of Paris. Endowed with a ge- 
nius for painting, a fine horseman, an 
expert athiete, an intense lover of music, 
happily betrothed, renowned already in 
Rome and London, filled with the joy of 
living, so that the very light of day at 
Tangiers to his artistic sense seemed an 
‘‘intoxication of marvels,’? making him 
“rise from enthusiasm to enthusiasm ” 
—all omens favored the young artist till 
the hero’s body was brought back to 
Paris, and his career closed. Bret Harte, 
struck perhaps by the phrase ‘singing 
bullets,’’ has just set down in verse his 
fancy of what the bullet sings. One pro- 
saic thing it sings is that the man never so 
favored by nature or nurture with gifts 
and graces, cannot hope for a more 
shielding luck on the battlefield than the 
churl, as many a scholarly youth of no- 
ble promise found at a Gaines Mill or a 
Gettysburg. ‘‘Custer’s luck’’ will no 
longer be so much envied by his brother 
soldiers. ‘Danger lies everywhere,” 
says the wise Greek, ‘‘nor can a man say 
where he will end when he begins; for he 
who thinks that he will fare well comes 
to grief; and often when a man is at his 
worst, heaven sends him good luck, and 
he ends prosperously.’’ The luck most 
commonly envied is that of possessing 
money, though everybody sees its coun- 
terpoises. Least of all need honest Hans 
or Pat envy the luck of the man who has 
the whims of Lucullus grafted on an in- 
come of ten thousand a year. 
Puiwip QUILIBET. 

















THE HIGH-SEA LIMIT. 

A CORRESPONDENT of ‘“‘ Nature” fur- 
nishes an ingenious explanation of the 
three-mile limit assumed by the English 
and other governments as the extent of 
territorial jurisdiction over the waters. 
He says: ‘‘A point of some scientific 
interest has just been argued in the 
High Court of Justice. It was contend- 
ed by the Solicitor General that the 
three-mile limit of territorial waters was 
of modern origin, and by Sir R. Philli- 
more that it was due to that being the 
distance a cannon ball would reach from 
the shore. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the limit was recognized long 
before the invention of gunpowder. 
Three miles is the distance of the offing 
or visible horizon to a person six feet in 
height standing on the shore. It is nat- 
ural to suppose that the early maritime 
peoples of Europe would lay claim to 
the sea as far as the eye could reach. 
This distance they would find by experi- 
euce was just three miles, and it can be 
proved mathematically to be correct. 
Measured by this standard—a tall man, 
usually taken as six feet high—the dis- 
tance is invariable for all time, places, 
and peoples; measured by a cannon ball, 
it is constantly varying, and now ought 
to be five miles rather than three.” 

THE “SAFETY MATCH.” 

Tue attempt to introduce the so-called 
‘safety match” into this country was, 
we believe, a failure from the extreme in- 
convenience of being compelled to carry 
the box with its prepared surface to 
every point where a light was wanted. 
Lately it was discovered in England that 
this is not necessary. The matches will 
ignite like others by friction against cer- 
tain surfaces, though not all. A good 
friction is also necessary, so that this 
match is really safer than one which 
lights at a touch, though among the sur- 
faces which have been found effective are 
some of the commonest articles of house 
furniture. Glass, marble, stone ware or 
porcelain, hard rubber, glazed earthen- 
ware, and ebonite are among the sub- 
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stances on which they can be “struck.” 
All of these, however, require more fric- 
tion than the prepared surface of amor- 
phous phosphorus. A touch on that 
will ignite the match, while from two to 
a dozen or more strokes are necessary on 
any other surface. Smooth surfaces are 
better than rough ones for lighting them, 
and a firm steady pressure with a long 
stroke is necessary. 





NEW EVIDENCE AGAINST BATHYBIUS. 

Tue latest publications of results ob- 
tained by the Challenger expedition appa- 
rently dispose of Haeckel’s discovery of 
Bathybius. It will be remembered that 
he and other investigators, in working 
with specimens of ocean ooze which had 
been preserved in spirit, discovered a 
gelatinous substance which they supposed 
to be a low organism possessing vitality. 
This substance was present in ooze taken 
from numerous places, covering a very 
wide area of sea bottom, and the infer- 
ence was that the whole bed of the ocean 
is filled with a vitalized substance which 
might be described as one vast organism 
underlying the whole extent of water. 
The extremely simple character of this 
organism made the explanation a plausi- 
ble one, and the Challenger party made 
every effort to confirm or disprove the 
theory. They were successful in the lat- 
ter. No protoplasm was found in fresh 
ooze, but a jelly-like body was obtained 
by the addition of spirit. This Mr. Bu- 
chanan proved to be gelatinous sulphate 
of lime precipitated from the sea water 
associated with the ooze. Numerous 
experiments were made, with the follow- 
ing results: 

‘* When sea water is treated with twice 
its volume of spirit or less, nearly the 
whole of the amorphous precipitate as- 
sumes the crystalline form in a short 
time. When treated with a great excess 
of spirit the precipitate remains amor- 
phous, and assumes a gelatinous aspect. 
This gelatinous-like sulphate of lime 
colors with the carmine and iodine solu- 
tions, and when mixed with the ooze has, 
under the microscope, the appearances so 
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minutely described by Haeckel. The we suppose have failed. One of our cor- 

ooze washed with distilled water, ortaken respondents gives the following history 

just as it comes up, and treated in the of the problem, which corresponds with 
same manner with coloring solution, does the accounts we have seen in the English 
not show these appearances.” Until this papers: ** Twenty-five years ago, or there- 
very strong evidence is controverted the abouts, the problem of the ‘Fifteen 
dispute over the reality of Bathybius young girls’ was given by an English 
must be considered as settled adversely gentleman at a dinner-party at which | 
to the claims of Haeckel and his sup- wasaguest. It was then exciting a great 
porters. deal of interest in London, and had not 
yet been solved. It proved too difficult 
THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN. for most of those who undertook it here. 

Tue drainage basin of the Mississippi Of three professors of mathematics who 
covers 1,258,000 square miles of territory tried their hand at it, one declared the 
in the United States and 22,000 to 25,000 problem could not be solved, the second 
square miles in British America, but the was unsuccessful and lost patience, but 
great central valley in which the river the third, Prof. Pierce of Harvard, 
lies is much larger. It includes in the solved it immediately, by a system of in- 

South some areas drained by streams tersecting circles. Of the guests at the 

emptying directly into the Gulf of Mex- dinner-party, not one could furnish a so- 

ico, and at its northern extremity other lution, although they worked diligently 
and very large areas, that drain into for weeks; but four young schoolgirls, 

Hudson’s bay, or even into the Atlantic stimulated by a promised reward, were 

ocean. The Mississippi basin contains more successful, and furnished solutions 

16,292,000 of our citizens, exclusive of differing from each other. What this 

Indians, and that part of it which is wa- problem has demonstrated in the last 

tered by the Ohio has for forty years twenty-five years is worth recording, and 

contained the geographical centre of our will please your lady readers; viz., that of 
population, However much it may shift those who have been successful in obtain- 
its position, this centre is certain to re- ing solutions, four out of five were of the 
main in one of the six divisions of the gentler sex, who, without mathematical 

Mississippi basin, and another hundred rules to aid them, have by patience and 

years will probably pass without witness- power of concentration been able to ac- 

ing its removal from the Ohio valiey. complish the desired result. 

“The following arrangement of fifteen 
THE FIFTEEN-YOUNG-LADY PROBLEM. numbers in five rows of three each will 
Tue announcement of this problem in give you the solution of the problem, 

the August ‘Galaxy ” has excited the Besides this solution I can send you, if 

mathematical spirit of many persons, you wish, thirty-five combinations out of 
some of whom have succeeded, but more which other answers can be constructed: 











Mon. | Tues. | Wed | Thurs. | Friday.| Sat. | Sund'y. 
= =) ees Kat: pectin, ee te cs 
12 8! 14 7} 11018! 1 511) 1 814; 1 615! 1 912 
45 6, 25 8} 21114; 2 62; 2 915; 2418) 2 7 
7 8 9) 31215' 869) 3713; 3 410; 8 811, 3 514 
101112) 61014) 4 812 4 914, 51218 5 910) 41155 
WMI 91118, 5 715, 81, 6 T1L| TRM, 8 6B 








Our correspondent supposes that the the fact that there are so many differ- 
problem has not been solved in England. ent arrangements of the young iadies, 
We did not mean to say that. Prof. but when the circle is complete these dif- 
Seeley’s paper was not intended to effect ferent combinations cannot be them- 
a solution of the puzzle, but to discuss selves combined, Mr. Joseph Arnold of 
certain mathematical principles of im- New York city sends the following so- 
portance,and he used this problem asa ba- lution, which, it will be observed, is dif- 
sisforillustration. Thoughthediscovery ferent from the above, but the two can- 
of the key is anagreeable amusement, itis not be added together or combined in 
the principle involved that is important any way without violating the conditions 
in mathematics. This is illustrated by of the problem: 
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Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thurs. p= Sat. | Sund'y. 
ree Ss tie 8 eo) sue 11011; 2 514 1141 
810 5/| 81211 15 10 12/ 11 14 6) 41413) 810 6 4 910 
1 2 3/13 815) 5 9 13 412 3! 9 7 3/11 915/13 8 6 
9 12 14 9 6 2/11 4 2 5 715; 6 512; 11218] 5 31 
615 4/1014 7} 6 1 7] 9 1 8/15 2 8) 47 8| 212 7 








THE EADS JETTIES ON THE MISSISSIPPL 

THE army engineers do not seem to 
have a very favorable opinion of the du- 
rability of the mattress jetties which 
Captain Eads is laying down to confine 
the channel of the Mississippi river at 
South Pass. As is well known, these 
mattresses consist of layers of leafy brush, 
confined by strips of boards on top and 
bottom, and by stakes which pass 
through the mattresses, their heads being 
fastened into these strips. The Board of 
Engineers, who studied the subject be- 
fore Captain Eads’s plan was accepted, 
proposed mattresses consisting of crossed 
layers of strong fascines, the intervals of 





which were to be filled with brush. 
These would cost from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. more than those actually 
used, and they were modelled after the 
only similar structure which has success- 
fully resisted the action of heavy seas. 
They were subsequently to be covered 
with heavy stone. Major Comstock re- 
ports that the water outside the jetties 
has shoaled so much that the mattresses 
are protected against the action of the 
sea except at their outer ends, and if 
covered with stone they may prove to be 
durable enough. The improvement in 
the channel is shown by the following 
comparison of depths in 1875 and 1876: 


Distances in Feet from Upper End of Jetty. 





0-2,000 | 2,000-4,000 | 4,000-6,000 | 6,000-8,000 | 8,000-10,000 10,000-12,100 
1875.—Feet............. 25 | we | 167 | 10.2 9.7 | v2 
Me coc ccrcccadl 23 | w3 | 20 21.0 Wl 137 





The reason why the depth is less at the 
lower end is that the mud removed by 
the scour of the current is redeposited 
further down. But this deposit is not 
permanent, but is continually taken up 
again and carried still lower. The 20- 
foot channel is therefore advancing 
steadily seaward. In the year following, 
June, 1875, the 20-foot curve advanced 
250 feet on the east jetty, 160 feet on the 
west jetty, and 470 feet in the centre of 
thechannel. Last year there was a shoal 
with water varying from 30 to 13 3-4 feet, 
lying about 800 feet in front of the sea 
ends of the jetties. This shoal appears 
now to have moved 200 to 300 feet fur- 
ther seaward, and its minimum depth is 
14 1-2 feet. These soundings show that 
the work has accomplished something, 
though not so much perhaps as Captain 
Eads expected to have done by this time. 

Various plans have been tried to assist 
the scour of the current. A long chain 
was dragged over the bottom, but this 
was soon given up. Thenakind of rake 
with iron teeth was substituted for it, 
but its usefulness has not been decided. 
The difficulties which beset every effort to 


improve the Mississippi river bank have 
not been wanting. The surface soil in 
the river valley rests on a layer of mud 
which, though tenacious and resisting 
efforts to break it up, yields to pressure. 
Some of the mattresses have sunk in the 
river bed, and it is probably partly to 
this cause that unexpected shoals have 
appeared in the channel. The piles 
used sometimes disappear, either washed 
out by heavy seas or so weakened by 
teredo borings as to leave them the casy 
prey of the waves, or sunk out of sight 
in the mud. The indications are that 
the strata on which the piles are driven, 
and on which the mattresses rest, have 
sunk in places as much as five or ten feet. 
This fact is rather ominous for any at- 
tempt to load the jetties with the stone 
cover which is necessary to their perma- 
nence. The work, however, goeson. It 
has had a certain amount of success, and 
the plan followed seems to embody ele- 
ments which are indispensable to the 
planting of any structure whatever upon 
the treacherous clay of the Mississippi 
river bottom. 
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BARLEY PLANTS GROWN FROM MALT. 

INTERESTING experiments have been 
made by Drs. Wallace and Macadam on 
the ability of barley grains to germinate 
and produce plants after undergoing the 
process of malting for the manufacture 
of beer. In the preparation of malt 
there are four stages, the steeping, the 
couching, the flooring, and the drying. 
Steeping is performed in large stone or 
wood cisterns, the barley being complete- 
ly covered with water. It swells so 
much as to increase one-fifth in bulk and 
one-third in weight. After two days the 
water is drawn off and the grain ‘‘ couch- 
ed,” or laid out in square heaps, so that 
it may be accurately measured by the ex- 
cise officer. After twenty-four hours it is 
laid upon the malt house floor, where there 
is developed a considerable rise of tem- 
perature; growth goes on vigorously, the 
little radicles or rootlets appearing at 
one end of the grain, while the plumule 
or acrospire extends in the opposite di- 
rection. To prevent too rapid growth 
the grain is spread, to the depth of only 
a few inches, on the floor, and frequent- 
ly turned over. The greatest rise of 
temperature during any part of the pro- 
cess is about 10 deg. Fahr., but by turn- 
ing over and spreading out, it is kept 
down so that the temperature is seldom 
over 60 deg. Fahr. The time on the 
floor is usually about seven days, but 
sometimes during cold weather a longer 
time is necessary in order to develop the 
germinating process to a sufficient ex- 
tent. Then comes the fourth step. The 
grain is removed to a kiln, where it is 
gradually dried, the temperature rising 
from 110 deg. Fahr. at the beginning to 
140 deg. Fahr. on the third day. Dur- 
ing the germination sugar is produced by 
the alteration and absorption of the ele- 
ments of water by the starch. 

In this process much depends on the 
condition of the grain. In the begin- 
ning of winter, especially if the barley is 
not well desiccated, a large proportion of 
the grains do not germinate, and the 
number of the ‘‘lie-backs” is great; it 
may be 25, 30, or even, in extreme cases, 
50 per cent. But if the grain is kiln- 
dried before malting, a better result is 
obtained, the ‘‘lie-backs’’? being much 
reduced in number. Dr. Wallace rea- 


soned that these ‘lie-backs’’ could not 
be dead grains, for once dead, kiln-dry- 
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ing could not restore their vitality. 
They consist in fact of two distinct kinds 
of grains, those which are really dead 
and those which are merely backward in 
germinating. The latter have their ger- 
minating power increased by the kiln- 
drying, which follows the malting pro- 
cess, and afterward germinate pretty 
freely. Even the grains which have been 
successfully malted will germinate again, 
but they differ from ‘‘lie-backs ” in pro- 
ducing only a plumule and no radicle 
when laid between folds of moist blot- 
ting paper. One of Dr. Wallace’s prin- 
cipal discoveries is that they behave dif- 
ferently when planted in the earth. It 
has been supposed that they die down 
after throwing up a plumule of an inch 
or two in length. 

He found that the grains of malt not 
only germinate a second time when plant- 
ed, but produce healthy plants, some of 
which grew 5 1-4 inches in 21 days, while 
raw barley grew about 8 inches in the 
same time. Only a portion of the malt 
grains grew, from 4 to 38 per cent. His 
explanation of these facts is as follows: 
When fully developed barley plants have 
seven rootlets, but these are not all de- 
veloped at once. In malting the germi- 
nation is also progressive, the radicles 
developing one after another. When the 
process is complete, and seven radicles 
have germinated, no treatment can pro- 
duce a second germination. The plu- 
mule may swell out and extend a little, 
but in a day or two it dies down and be- 
gins to mould. But if any of the radi- 
cles are still undeveloped, these may pro- 
duce a plant which, though of less size 
than that grown from raw barley, is still 
healthy. These plants are not perfect, 
but lack a certain number of rootlets. 
Ten plants, three weeks old, were found 
to have one, two, three, and four rootlets 
respectively. One had no root at all, 
and it was very feeble; but the experi- 
menter concluded that as it was not dead, 
it presented a case of tardy development. 
These experiments prove that while malt- 
ed barley will produce healthy plants, 
the fact of growth is a sign that the 
malting had not been carried to complete 
germination of all the radicles. Tested 
by planting, the “‘lie-backs ” were found 
to consist of dead grains and of perfect 
grains, which, having escaped germina- 
tion in malting, produced perfect plants, 
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with seven rootlets. To obtain success- 
ful results in planting, it is necessary to 
operate on malt which is not above a year 
or two old, and even fresh malt some- 
times refuses to sprout, a fact which is 
probably due to excessive heat in drying, 





THE BATHOMETER. 

Dr. SremeEys has increased the number 
of his remarkable and scientific inven- 
tions by one which is an instrument that, 
hung up in the cabin of a ship, will indi- 
cate at once the depth of the water 
through which the vessel is sailing. The 
force of gravitation depends partly upon 
the density of the earth. This density 
is for the whole globe about five times 
that of water, so that in a part of the 
ocean where the soundings are very deep 
we may have five miles or more of heavy 
rock replaced by the less dense water. 
In such a place the force of gravity wiil 
be less than on solid earth. As gravity 
and weight are synonymous, it is evident 
that by carrying a uniform mass of met- 
al in the ship, and weighing it exactly 
from time to time, the differences of 
weight will be a measure of the varying 
mass of water under the vessel. Dr. Sie- 
mens’s instrument has a column of mer- 
cury for the weight,and this is counterbal- 
anced by springs so that the index moves 
with every change of depth. It is possible 
to estimate the depth by a mathematical 
formula, but he has preferred to form his 
scale by direct comparison of the instru- 
mental readings with the results of sound- 
ings. The apparatus therefore consists of 
a known mass of metal hung in a deli- 
cate balance. As the amount of varia- 
tion is exceedingly small, even for the 
greatest depths, a delicate means of indi- 
cating it was necessary. This is found 
in electrical contact, which is made 
whenever a sounding is to be taken, A 
metal disc is turned by a screw and each 
of its divisions represents one fathom. 
This instrument can also be used for 
measuring mountain heights, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will prove 
more handy for this purpose than the 
barometer. Unfortunately its indica- 
tions at sea cannot be directly used, for 
the reason that distance from the centre 
of the earth forms another clement in 
computing the force of gravity. As the 
earth is flattened at the poles and the ef- 
fects of this flattening are much greater 
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upon the counterpoised weight than any 
depth of ocean, an allowance has to be 
made for the distance of the ship from 
the equator. This instrument has been 
tested in comparison with direct sound- 
ings, and has given satisfactory results. 
It gives the average mean depth of water 
surrounding the ship, while the sounding 
line gives the depth at one point only, 
Considered as a factor of safety in navi- 
gation, it has been pointed out that ‘*‘ the 
principal value of the bathometer would 
be to serve the mariner as an additional 
means of determining his position when 
he was debarred from taking astronomi- 
cal observation on account of the state 
of the weather. If the contour of the 
ocean bed were laid down on charts more 
perfectly than it is at present, and if 
these were in the hands of the mariner, 
he would be able to tell from his batho- 
meter what was the depth of ocean below 
him, and whether that depth was increas- 
ing or decreasing in pursuing his course; 
he could also observe the rate of increase 
or decrease of depth, and in consulting 
his chart he would be enabled to deter- 
mine his actual position with considerable 
accuracy, and thus be forewarned of the 
approach of danger.” 





THE WASTE IN COOKING. 
HovsekreEPers may learn something 
about the waste of cooking from the ex- 
periments of Surgeon Smith, U. S. A., 
at Fortress Monroe. He made thirty- 
three trials in which 947 pounds 10 
ounces were roasted, or more correctly 
speaking, baked, the average weight of 
each roast being therefore 28 pounds 11 
ounces. After being cooked (and prob- 
ably overcooked, for soldiers will not 
often eat rare beef) it weighed 705 pounds 
5 ounces. The loss was 242 pounds 3 
ounces, or 25.55 per cent. The bone in 
the beef weighed 155 pounds 5 ounces, 
or 16.38 per cent., so that only 550 
pounds and 4 ounces of the meat was 
available as food. This is 58.06 per cent. 
The time for roasting was three hours, 
and the liquid (gravy) produced is not 
taken into account. The total loss un- 
der these conditions was therefore 42 per 
cent. In boiling the loss from cooking 
was 25 per cent., and the bone weighed 
17.77 per cent., or 57.23 per cent. to- 
gether. So that boiling and roasting 
affect the quantity of meat about equally. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF MARINE LIFE. 

Dr. Hooxer, President of the British 
Royal Society, in reporting on the work 
of that body drew a striking parallel be- 
tween life in the ocean and on land: 

‘*In the depths of the sea, as on the 
surface of the land, are contiguous areas 
peopled by very different assemblages of 
living things. As on the land we ascend 
to meet a colder temperature, accompa- 
nied by forms of life of wider distribu- 
tion than at lower elevations, so in the 
seas of warm and temperate regions we 
descend to meet with analogous condi- 
tions. The ocean thus mirrors one of 
the most striking features of the distri- 
bution of terrestrial life, and, mirror-like, 
it turns the picture upside down. Fur- 
thermore, this analogy is confined to the 
warm and temperate zones of the sea; 
in the cold zones this order of things is 
reversed; there, as on land, we descend 
to warmer temperatures, and the deepest 
sea is peopled by animals proper to a 
much lower latitude. The total result 
is a uniformity in the general distribu- 
tion of oceanic life that has no parallel 
on land; and facts in the migration of 
marine animals and plants that were for- 
merly accounted for by assuming that 
they possessed greater powers of with- 
standing changes of temperature, are 
now accounted for by conditions more 
closely resembling those that obtain on 
the land.” 





THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS METEOROLOGY. 

Ever since the establishment of the 
Weather Burcau one of the important sub- 
jects of inquiry has been to ascertain the 
point at which the destructive winter 
storms entered the country. It is known 
that they come more frequently from the 
northwest than from any other point, but 
the fewness of the stations in that quar- 
ter of the country has prevented the ac- 
quisition of really definite information on 
that point. By means of general studies 
Prof. Loomis has been led to fix upon 
the extreme northwestern portion of our 
continent as bearing a relation of unusual 
interest to the meteorology of the inte- 
rior. He finds by an examination of 
weather charts of the United States, the 
Atlantic ocean, and Europe, that an area 
of low barometer on the northern part of 
the chart is almost invariably accompa- 
nied by an area of high barometer on the 
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southern part of thesame chart. In Eu- 
rope the distance was about 1,700 miles, 
and in America 1,200 miles, and the di- 
rection generally southeast from the low 
barometer centre. These results suggest 
the idea that areas of high pressure are 
formed from the air expelled from the 
areas of low pressure. Prof. Loomis 
also thinks that an area of unusually high 
barometer in the central portion of North 
America may be the result of a storm 
prevailing at a distance of 1,500 or 2,000 
miles in a northwest direction. This 
would make the Aleutian islands in Beh- 
rings strait a peculiarly interesting 
point for the establishment of a meteoro- 
logical station. Those islands are about 
2,000 miles northwest of Oregon, and are 
subject to extremely severe storms and 
low barometer in winter. If the daily 
condition of the atmosphere at that point 
were known, it might be possible to fore- 
tell much earlier than is now done 
the probabilities of the weather in the 
interior of the continent. As ‘high ba- 
rometer” is generally associated with 
low temperature, the fact of a great 
storm at the Aleutian islands would, if 
these premises are true, be indicative of 
an immediate cold wave from Oregon. 
As our Government maintains a station 
at the Fur Seal islands in Behrings strait, 
it is possible to test this question by the 
comparison of recorded observations, 
though as there is no telegraphic commu- 
nication, the comparison could not be 
made until the end of winter. 





JULY WEATHER. 

Tne intense and long-continued heat 
of this month gives unusual popular in- 
terest to the report of the Signal Service. 
The usual monthly report says that 
comparing the records with those of a 
corresponding period of previous years, 
the most marked conditiens were, first, 
the continued high temperature during 
the greater portion of the month through- 
out the United States east of the Rocky 
mountains, the heat in many places 
becoming so intense as to produce fatal 
results, to cause the suspension of busi- 
ness, and an increase of the death rate 
of many of the large cities to the highest 
reported percentage; second, the absence 
of well defined barometric depressions, 
the excess of pressure on the South 
Atlantic coast and in the Gulf States; 
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third, the destructive tornadoes which 
occurred in Jowa on the night of the 
4th; fourth, the floods in the Red river, 
which were very destructive to the cot- 
ton crop between the Red River Raft 
and Fulton. 

The month has proved generally favor- 
able to the agricultural interests of the 
country, although local droughts occur- 
red in the Middle States, followed at the 
close of the month by an excess of rain. 
The heavy rains in the South Atlantic 
States and in the Missouri and Ohio val- 
leys resulted in destructive floods, 
which injured the growing crops on the 
bottom lands. Reports from over two 
hundred stations in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee show that 
heavy rains in these regions have re- 
duced the grain crops below the average. 

Temperature.—The temperature aver- 
aged high during the month, especially 
in the districts east of the Mississippi, 
and was in no case below the normal, ex- 
cept on the Pacific coast. The isother- 
mal line of 80 deg. moved north from 
the Gulf coast, and approximately fol- 
lows the 37th parallel between the Alle- 
ghany mountains and the eastern slope 
of the Rocky mountains. East of the 
Alleghanies this line follows the course 
of the range to the head of the Chesa- 
peake bay. The isothermal lines of 75 
deg. and 70 deg. are deflected to the 
north as they approach the coast, the 
latter including within its area a greater 
portion of the St. Lawrence valley. The 
influence of the ocean temperature is 
well marked in the higher latitudes on 
the eastern coast by the sudden deflec- 
tion of the isothermal lines 75 deg., 70 
deg., and 65 deg. to the south, It will 
be seen from the table that the greatest 
variations from the mean are, +4 deg. 
5 min. in the Lower Lake region, and 
about +38 deg. in the Middle and Eastern 
States. Compared with July, 1875, the 
month has been decidedly warmer in the 
northeastern districts, and a lower mean 
prevailed in the Gulf States and South- 
west. Compared with July, 1874, the 


temperature has been lower in the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and lower Ohio valleys. 
On the Pacific coast the temperature has 
averaged 69 deg. at San Diego, 59 deg. 
at San Francisco, and 67 deg. at Portland, 
Oregon, or only a difference of 2 deg. in 
temperature for 12 deg. of latitude. 
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Daily reports from the Signal Service 
telegraph stations in Arizona gave tem- 
peratures ranging from 100 deg. to 110 
deg. at the observation taken at 4:35 p. 
m., Washington time. The highest and 
lowest temperatures reported were as 
follows: 


Maximum. Minimum. 
Dodge City....108 deg. Pike's Peak......18 deg. 
Corsicana ....105 ‘“ Mt. Washington.32 “ 
North Platte..103 “ Virginia City....39 “ 
Norfolk....... 108 “ Wytheville...... a * 
re _ BR itncceesad ea * 
Jacksonville..101 “ Cheyenne........44 “ 
Pittsburgh....101 ‘“* Marquette....... “4 * 
Bismarck. .... 100 * Bismarck........45 “ 
Lynchburg....100 “ Alpena... ...... oo” 
Philadelphia..100 ‘* Colorado Sp’gs..45 “ 
Sandy Hook...100 “ Pembina..... .. os * 


Baltimore... .. 9 “ 
New York.... 99 “ 
Washington... 99 “ 


The quantity of rain-fall has generally 
been an excess, compared with that of 
previous years, although there is a defi- 
ciency reported in the Western Gulf 
States and Upper Missouri valley. Chart 
No. 111 appears more irregular than usu- 
al, but the distribution of rain-fall does 
not materially differ from that of the 
previous month. The area of over ten 
inches in the South Atlantic States 
diminished and moved southward, as is 
usual with the advance of summer. A 
large excess occurred in the Lower Mis- 
souri valley, the area extending north- 
ward over Iowa and the western portion 
of Illinois. An excess occurred a little 
south of the Lake region, which corre- 
sponds to a similiar excess shown on the 
chart of the previous month. In com- 
paring the rain-fall in the Lake region 
with that occurring in the district east 
and west of it on the same latitude, it 
will be seen that the evaporation from 
these large bodies of water does not in- 
crease the precipitation in this region, 
although the number of days upon which 
rain falls is greater. Compared with 
July, 1875, the rain-fall has been more 
generally distributed; the large area of 
drought in the Gulf States during that 
year having received a rain-fall of from 
four to ten inches. A slight excess of 
rain occurred on the Pacific coast, but 
the average for the three stations amounts 
to only 0.33 inches, while no measurable 
quantity fell at San Diego. 

Rainy Days.—The number of days on 
which rain fell during the month varies 
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from 11 to 17 in New England; 10 to 18 
in the Middle States; 9 to 21 in the 
Southern States east of the Mississippi; 
9 to 13 in the Southwest; 9 to 18 in the 
Lake region; 14 to 17 in the Ohio valley; 
and 8 to 15 in the Northwest. 

The Prevailing Winds have been 
mostly from the south or southeast in 
the Gulf States and Lower Missouri 
valley; from the south or southwest in 
the South Atlantic States, Tennessee, the 
Ohio valley, and New England, but have 
been more variable in the Middle States, 
the Lake region, and the Upper Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Probabilities.—The usual comparison 
of the tri-daily Probabilities with the 
data contained in the three succeeding 
reports, gives 86.4 as the general average 
percentage of verifications. The percent- 
age for each district is as follows: New 
England, 86.2; Middle States, 87.4; 
South Atlantic, 84.3; Eastern Gulf, 88.2; 
Western Gulf, 90.3; Lower Lakes, 87.8; 
Upper Lakes, 83.9; Tennessee and the 
Ohio valley, 88.2; Upper Mississippi val- 
ley, 88.7; Lower Missouri valley, 85.5. 
The percentage of verifications for each 
element is as follows: weather, 92.4; 
winds, 88; temperature, 86.1; barome- 
ter, 78. 





PREPARATION OF GALLIUM. 

M. Lecog pE BorsBpawprRaN, the dis- 
coverer of the new metal gallium, gives 
the following directions for obtaining it 
from blende. The blende is dissolved in 
aqua regia, and pieces of sheet zinc are 
placed in the liquid and withdrawn when 
the escape of hydrogen has greatly sub- 
sided, but not entirely ceased. This 
separates the greater part of copper, 
lead, cadmium, iridium, tha!lium, silver, 
mercury, selenium, arsenic, etc. To the 
clear liquid, zinc is added in large excess, 
and the whole is boiled for several hours, 
when an abundant precipitate, containing 
alumina, subsalts of zinc and gallium, is 
formed. This precipitate is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution again 
boiled with zinc. All the gallium is thus 
concentrated in a liquid of small bulk. 
The last gelatinous precipitate is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, acetate of 
ammonia is added, and the solution 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen; this 
is repeated for the complete removal of 
the alumina. The hydrochloric solution 
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of the white sulphides is now precipitated 
fractionally with carbonate of soda, the 
gallium being thrown down first. To 
complete the separation the gallium ox- 
ide is dissolved in sulphuric acid and 
precipitated by ammonia in excess. This 
is dissolved in potassa and submitted to 
electrolysis, when the gallium is deposit- 
ed on the negative electrode. The new 
metal has a wider distribution than was 
at first supposed, but the only ores that 
can be considered rich are biendes from 
Bensberg, Asturias, and Pierrefitte. 





TESTING A TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

Sir W. Tuomson has tested the direct 
United States cable for the manufactur- 
ers. Three kinds of tests were made— 
one to ascertain the resistance of the 
copper wire, another to discover any 
defect in insulation, and the third to 
determine the “ charge” of the cable, or 
that quantity of electricity which the 
cable will take up in a given time, with 
a fixed battery power. The greatest ob- 
stacle to electrical tests is found in the 
earth currents. When the galvanometer 
was attached and readings taken every 
ten seconds, large and rapid variations 
of the deflection were constantly taking 
place on account of earth currents. 
These currents were found to pass from 
east to west, the Irish earth being posi- 
tive and Nova Scotia negative. Their 
force increased from 1.7 of a cell to 9 
cells. These currents are not steady, 
but pulsatory, and the copper resistance 
was measured by taking advantage of 
the momentary lulls in their force. It 
was found to be 7,306 Siemens units for 
the whole cable of 2,420 nautical miles 
length, or 3.02 units per mile. The 
Siemens unit is the resistance offered by 
a column of pure mercury one metre 
long and one square millimetre in section 
at the freezing point. Its value is 
0.9536 of the Ohm, or British Associa- 
tion unit, so that the direct cable has a 
copper resistance of about 3.17 Ohms 
per knot. The insulation resistance was 
found to be 3,170,000 Siemens units. 
The “charge” of the cable with a battery 
of 80 cells was 991 microfarods, or 
0.409 microfarod per knot; the microfa- 
rod being a given unit of electrical capa- 
city. Sir William Thomson’s report 
was extremely favorable to this cable, 
which stretches from Ballinskelligs bay 
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in Ireland to Torbay in Nova Scotia and 
thence to Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 
The conductor consists of 12 copper 
wires, weighing 400 pounds per mile. 
This is surrounded by four coatings of 
gutta-percha and composition, weighing 
860 pounds, so that the core weighs only 
760 pounds per nautical mile. This is 
sewed or wound with jute yarn, and this 
is surrounded with iron wire wound with 
Manilla hemp. The cable for lower 
depths has fifteen wires, and the shore 
ends have an extra sheathing of twelve 
wires. All this work of manufacture has 
been so carefully performed that Sir 
William Thomson reports the cable to be 
in ‘‘ perfect ” condition. 





THE AIR AS 4 REFRIGERATOR. 

Tue discovery that ice exists along 
with other rock matter in an ore vein on 
McClellan mountain, Colorado, has al- 
ready been spoken of in this Miscellany. 
No conclusive explanation of the phe- 
nomenon has yet been offered, and the 
mine ice of Argentine has been as much 
of a puzzle as the well ice of Brandon, 
Vermont. Mr. E. L. Berthoud supplics 
through ‘‘ The American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts’’ some additional particu- 
lars, and a theory of the cause, which is 
according to him air refrigeration. The 
mountain stands 13,430 feet above the 
sea, and at elevations varying from 12,- 
800 to 13,400 feet, there are exposures of 
veins, standing nearly vertical and carry- 
ing silver with a little gold. The mine 
in question, called the Centennial Lode, 
is opened by a gallery driven in horizon- 
tally from the face of the mountain at a 
height of 13,100 feet. Mr. Berthoud 
says: ‘‘ Intercalated in the vein, I found 
three or four well defined veins of solid 
ice, parallel with the bedding of the 
rock, and filling all its thinner side, 
cracks, and fissures; in fact, after further 
examination, I found that the frozen 
stratum and the congealed hard earth, 
rock, and gravel began only a few feet 
below the accumuiated rock and débris 
of the mountain slope, and continued so 
far as the excavation reached, some forty 
feet in depth.’’ About 300 feet westward 
is the International Lode, whieh has been 
penetrated for a distance of 500 feet, and 
here the same phenomenon was present. 
Ice occurred to the very end of the tun- 
nel. Next to this, and reaching almost 
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to the summit, is the Belmont Lode, in 
the lower levels of which ice is found, 
though it is absent from the upper drifts, 

With these appearances of the interior 
workings, Mr. Berthoud compares the 
physical phenomena of the mountain sur- 
face. To the north and three quarters 
of a mile distant is a peak on which tim- 
ber grows to a height of 12,400 feet, 
while on Gray's peak, three or four miles 
southwest, the timber rises to a height 
of only 11,100 feet, and the average for 
that latitude is reported by Dr. Hayden 
to be from 11,000 to 11,900 feet. Mc- 
Clellan mountain is abnormally bare, the 
timber line being much lower than on 
the peaks around it. Mr. Berthoud ex- 
plains this by the fact that the mountain 
has a northeast exposure, and is swept 
by winds from that direction. Its soil 
and rocky débris is deep and the water 
which trickles through it has been cooled 
by evaporation in a cold dry wind. The 
ice is formed in precisely the same way 
as in the porous French caraffes and In- 
dian water jars. 

The opposite effect of genial winds is 
seen on the slope opposite McClellan 
mountain. There tho timber lino is 
12,400 feet in clevation, or 500 fect above 
the highest proper to that latitude, and 
only 400 feet lower than tho timber line 
at the equator. This is due to tho fact 
that Argentine Pass in front of it allows 
the southwest winds free access, and 
these are invariably genial and warm in 
that region. Thus the action of the 
winds is permanently recorded on the 
mountain surfaces. 





Firty-onr earthquakes are reported 
for 1875, and this is probably only a part 
of the true account. 


A Broop of Mexican axolotl, tho sire- 
don of naturalists, has been hatched at 
the Crystal Palace aquarium, London. 


A speciAL building will be put up in 
the London Zodlogical Garden for the 
animals brought from India by the 
Prince of Wales, more than eight hun- 
dred in number. Among them are two 
musk deer, three thars, a manis, three 
adult ostriches, four elephants, five ti- 
gers, three leopards, with many rare va- 
rieties of deer and pheasants, pigeons, 
etc, 
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Tue French minister of public works 
has given orders for the construction of 
the great refracting telescope, 17 metres 
long (53 feet), to cost 210,000 francs, 
Two years will be required for the work. 


Tue discovery of Fly river, New Gui- 
nea, has aroused considerable interest 
both in England and Australia, and an 
expedition for its further examination 


has been fitted out in New South Wales. 


Tue estimated make of pig iron in 
1875 is 2,068,696 tons. In 1874 it was 
2,639,413 tons, so that the falling off 
was about 21 per cent. The number of 
furnaces in blast December 31, 1875, was 
345; out of blast, 368. 


Tae Zanzibar copal, or gum animi, is 
now identified as the product of the same 
species as the modern copal tree. The 
superiority of the fossil gum is thought 
to be due to molecular changes which 
have taken place during its burial in the 
earth. 


AsBEsTos powder, made into a thick 
paste with liquid silicate of soda (water 
glass), is a valuable cement for making 
joints, filling cracks in retorts and simi- 
lar apparatus used in acid works. It 
might be used as an acid-proof lining to 
wood vats. 


An astronomer, while observing the 
sun, noticed that birds frequently passed 
the dise or near it. They were several 
miles high, and entirely invisible to the 
naked eye. It is suggested that the use 
of the telescope may develop new facts in 
the migration of birds. 


Tue average yield of 325,363 tons of 
Nova Scotia gold quartz mined during 
fourteen years was 0.744 ounce, or about 
three quarters of an ounce per ton. The 
value, at $18 an ounce, would be $13.39. 
A total of 2,489,964 days’ labor was ez- 
pended in mining and milling it. 


Tur international metric bureau at 
Paris is to cost not more than 400,000 
francs for its foundation, nor more than 
100,000 yearly for maintenance. It will 
be placed in Pavillon Breteuil in the 
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park of St. Cloud. The expenses are di- 
vided pro rata among sixteen govern- 
ments, according to a fixed scale. The 
United States pays about $8,000 for 
foundation and $2,000 yearly. 


Pror. Kerr, geologist of North Caro- 
lina, has found in the coarse granite of 
that State, west of the Blue Ridge, the 
location of the mica mines of the extinct 
Mound Builders. He says the rock is 
honeycombed with tunnels and «nafts, 
and the old miners worked with more 
skill than those of the present day. 


Numerous stories of poisonous aniline 
dyes have floated through the press both 
of Europe and this country, and we have 
alluded to some of them, but Reimann’s 
‘*Firber Zeitung,’’ a distinguished au- 
thority on all dyeing matters, calls on 
dyers and printers to challenge the in- 
ventors of such stories to prove their 
truth. 


During the siege of Paris experiments 
were begun, but not finished, to ascer- 
tain whether telegraphic communication 
could not be established with the river 
Scine as a conductor, instead of the 
usual wire. The problem is one which 
has long attracted attention, and it seems 
settled that feeble signals may be obtain- 
ed, at moderate distances, by using a 
strong current and large metallic sur- 
faces. 


HarGreaves’s method of manufaemr- 
ing sulphate of soda, by the action of sul- 
phurous acid on salt, has had a rapid 
success in Lancashire and Ireland, where 
about 400 tons a week are now made. 
When all the works now in operation or 
construction are at work, the total pro- 
duct by this method will be 950 tons 
weekly, 


THe ‘‘mass copper” mines of Lake 
Superior were reopened two years ago, 
after several years’ idleness, due to the 
uncertainty connected with this kind of 
mining. Three out of the four have 
been successful. At the Phoenix a mass 
of 75 tons was taken out in April, and in 
the Central mine there was a mass of un- 
known, but very great size. 
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Messrs. Henry Hott & Co. have 
brought out the suecessive volumes of 
their ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series ” with unu- 
sual rapidity. Two which we have not 
noticed are ‘‘ Ersilia” and the ‘‘ Story of 
Three Sisters.”* Both are of respectable 
quality, though neither is more than a 
fairly interesting story written with good 
taste. The story of the three sisters 
begins when they are very young child- 
ren, and has the fault which is necessarily 
inherent in such tales, that they interpret 
a life which adults cannot understand 
and with which they are not in sympathy 
except when exhibited in the concrete. 
The old physiological fact, that the 
strongest man cannot follow up and du- 
plicate an active child’s motions even for 
one day without the most exhausting 
fatigue, has its counterpart in the mental 
relations of the old and young. We do 
not believe the adult mind can invent in- 
cident and feelings for a true child life, 
as it can and constantly does, in the 
world of fiction, for a true man or 
woman life. Especially when the au- 
thor permits himself the least idealism 
do we have lamentable failures of the 
Sunday-school library order. Our au- 
thor has not failed as badly as most do 
in this part of her story, and she had the 
good judgment to make the child life of 
her characters very short. The threo 
sisters are daughters of a man who, not 
being forced to earn a living, dribbles 
away a would-be literary existence in his 
ancestral estate. Pamela, the eldest of 
the sisters, is the heroine, has beauty and 
nobility of character, and sustains all that 
there is in the story of plot, true love, 
or catastrophe. Of the other sisters one 
marries a well-to-do farmer and the third 
a disagreeable cousin. Pamela loves and 
is loved by a young student of music, 
who, as the story grows, rises steadily in 
reputation as a composer, and finally 
goes to study in Munich. His bosom 
friend is a young nobleman, also a great 


* “ Prsilia."’ By the author of “ My Little 
Lady.” Henry Holt & Co. 


“A Story of Three Sisters. By Cetia Max- 
WELL. 


The same. 


though entirely respectful admirer of 
Pamela. As marplots we have Pamela’s 
grandmother and aunt. ‘The former is 
bustling and officious, and as a country 
woman, much under the influence of the 
aunt, who is cityfied and fashionable. 
These two want Pamela to marry the 
young nobleman, and when Harold, her 
lover, comes back from Munich, the aunt 
meets him and gives him to understand 
that the girl is already engaged to his 
richer competitor. Pamela knows noth- 
ing of this, and suspects nothing, even 
when news comes that Harold has mar- 
ried a good-natured but rather vulgar 
girl who had once been his pupil. The 
young nobleman finally gains Pamela’s 
consent, but before the marriage can take 
place she is drowned in saving her little 
niece. This slight sketch makes it plain 
that the plot has no principal part in the 
interest of the story. That is supplied 
by a natural realism that keeps the peo- 
ple who figure in the tale constantly 
moving, and always in keeping with their 
characters. The three sisters, Emilia, 
the pet, Anne, the staid, and Pamela, the 
grand, belong to common types, and the 
lives and fortunes allotted to each are 
proportionate and natural. The interest 
of the story increases as it proceeds, and 
the author has managed her selection of 
simple incidents with skill. ‘*‘ Ersilia’’ 
is a novel of quite another sort. Not 
even the catastrophe which closed 
the book we have just considered casts 
over it such a gloom as this one car- 
ries all through it. Ersilia, an Eng- 
lish girl of fortune and beauty, marries 
Prince Zaraikine, a Russian—one of those 
cold-blooded, gentlemanly villains; one 
who, if characters were to be classified 
like animals and plants, would have to 
be described from novels, for they rarely 
appear in real life, though tolerably nu- 
merous in fiction. He abandons his wife 
six months after marriage, disappears,and 
is finally reported to have been killed in a 
ducl. But just as his wife falls thorough- 
ly in love with another man, he reappears 
and kills his rival, by the strictly proper 
method of the duello. Her character 
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strengthens under affliction, and she 
knows how to be kind toa young girl, 
who is pudgy in person, character,and for- 
tune, though the latter characteristic is 
not assumed until she has suffered from 
the slights of nearly all who frequent her 
social circle. When the Princess Zarai- 
kine finally fades away to a better world 
this girl takes her place in the affections 
of the indefatigable Russian. It will be 
seen that the story is not one that Ameri- 
cans will find very life-like. But those 
who love to read of beauty in suffering 
and manhood in devoted attendance will 
be satisfied, especially as the exhibition is 
of an affection that remains strictly ideal, 
for the villain outlives the hero and hero- 
ine.——Of slighter sketches we have also 
two volumes. Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘ Romances 
and Realities ”* has been published for 
some months, but has been overlooked. 
It deserves more respectful attention. 
Mrs. Barr writes short sketches with un- 
usual skill and appreciation of what is 
delicate and sweet in life. Her essays 
are not always worth the permanent form 
she has given them, but her book as an 
agreeable coliection of short pieces is a 
success, Mrs. Dodge’s ‘* Theophilus 
and Others”+ is of quite a different 
stamp, more original, livelier, and 
stronger. Theophilus is the master of a 
family whose tribulations are told by the 
wife, and they are funny without being 
hackneyed. Mrs. Dodge has a keenness 
of perception and expression that makes 
her pages continually entertaining, and 
few writers surprise us oftener with the 
wit and force of isolated thoughts. The 
“Insanity of Cain” is a parody of a plea 
which has been done to death in our crim- 
inal courts, based on the not-much over- 
strained assertion that ‘‘ One tenth of the 
zeal and candor with which our own 
Froude has endeavored to make a saint 
of England’s chronic widower might 
have sufficed to lift a world’s weight of 
obloquy from the shoulders of Cain!” 
The book is a republication of fugitive 
pieces, and contains the justly celebrated 
addition to characteristic American hu- 
mor entitled ‘‘ Miss Malony on the Chi- 
nese Question.” 





** Romances and Realities: Tales of Truth 
and Fancy.” By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr. New 
York : J. B. Ford & Co. 

+ Theophilus and Others... By Mary Marrs 
Doves. New York: Scribuer, Armstrong & Co. 
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WE fancy few peoplo are aware that 
the United States manufacture nearly as 
many silk goods as they import. But in 
1875 the imports* were $23, 168,000, while 
the manufactures in this country amount- 
ed to $20,082,000 besides $5,931,000 of 
‘*tram,’’ ‘‘organzine,” and spun silks. 
Tram and organzine are tho materials 
worked into the warp and woof of silk 
goods. America is not a producer of 
silk, and we imported $5,372,000 worth 
(this is the value abroad) of raw silk, so 
that this industry added about fifteen 
millions in labor and profits to our wealth. 
The production of raw silk will one day 
be a great industry in California, where 
there are large plantations of mulberry 
trees, and millions of worms can be bred. 
But at present it amounts to almost no- 
thing, for the singular reason that Europe 
buys up nearly all the eggs, to replace 
those lost by a disease that has simul- 
taneously affected the silk worms of 
France andItaly. Dr. Brockett does not 
think the prospect for silk culture in the 
Atlantic States in the near future very 
good, though the mulberry tree flourishes 
well in all of them, The difficulty is in 
reeling the silk from the cocoons, an ope- 
ration in which the high-priced Yankee 
farmer’s daughter is entirely beaten by 
the cheaper and handier Chinese or Ital- 
ian. The volume contains, in addition to 
a short account of the history of silk cul- 
ture in this country, a description of sev- 
eral leading silk mills, and the report of 
the Silk Association for 1875. Altogeth- 
er there are 180 manufacturing firms, em- 
ploying 74,479 operatives, in this country. 

Pror. WssTLAKE’s manual of letter 
writing} is much more than a mere col- 
lection of letter models. He very justly 
thinks that practice in this kind of com- 
position should be given in our schools, 
and his work is arranged to serve as a 
text book forthe study. To persons who 
are out of school he offers a treatise on 
the art of correspondence which is not 


* * The Silk Industry in America.” A History 
prepared for the Centennial Exposition by L. P. 
Brockett, M.D. Printed by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. 

+** How to Write Letters. A Manual of Cor- 
respondence, showing the Correct Structure, Com- 
position, Punctuation, Formalities, and Uses of 
the Various Kinds of Letters, Notes, and Cards." 
By J. Witiis WestLakk, A. M, Philadelphia: 
Sower, Potts & Co. 
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pedantic, but discusses the subject with 
good sense and discretion. Minute as his 
directions are, we have noticed but few 
that our own experience has not taught us 
the necessity of. Some of them need to 
be enforced on every occasion as matters 
of mere business prudence. With four 
million letters going to the Dead Letter 
Office every year, it would seem hardly 
necessary to persuade people of the pro- 
priety of putting the full address on the let- 
ter page as well as on the envelope; but 
this is a precaution that is scoffed at by a 
very large number even of business men. 
We notice the author omits from his list 
of salutations in business letters the 
‘* Friend,’’ which has come into vogue to 
replace the uncommercial title of affec- 
tion, ‘‘ Dear Sir.” He also omits the 
device of beginning a business letter on 
the fourth page of a note sheet, and con- 
tinuing, if the document overruns one 
page, on the first page. The object of 
this is to have the writing all on one 
side of the sheet for convenience of copy- 
ing in a letter book. Persons are some- 
times puzzled to know how to address 
firms that are composed of men and 
women. They will be glad to learn that 
our author advises them to ‘use no 
title”? in such cases, In a small vol- 
ume on the Chinese question, Dr. Town- 
send* brings forward at least one argu- 
ment which is unanswerable. In the trea- 
ty that opened China to our commerce, it 
is stipulated that citizens or subjects of 
either country shall have the right to 
go freely to the other country, and shall 
enjoy there all the rights and privileges 
that any other foreigners have. When 
an American is murdered in China, it is 
our custom to demand indemnity; but 
when the next assassination occurs the 
Chinese will be able to plead that the 
treaty is not carried out on our side, for 
Chinese subjects have been mobbed in 
California and killed, because they did 
not receive the sufficient protection of 
our Government. For the rest Dr. 
Townsend’s argument is poor enough. 
He says the Chinese ‘‘accomplish more 
for a day’s work than either a negro, 
Irishman, or than the average American 
laborer ’”’; 





; anassertion that is against ex- 
perience and against the rule in political 
economy that a poorly nourished race is 


*“ The Chinese Problem.” By Mer. L. T. 
Townsend, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
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incapable of working as hard as a well 
fed one. He says that the Chinese sys- 
tem of competitive examinations has 
caused a ‘* wider diffusion of book infor- 
mation” among them than in any other 
people; but contradicts this by disclosing 
the fact that Chinese Bibles are not as 
good for teaching them as the English, 
because so few among them can read in 
their own tongue. In spite of this, of 
scientific facts that are not true, and of a 
mode of discussion that is unnecessarily 
ministerial, the pamphlet is worth read- 
ing. 





Tose who think that there has been 
a decay in the powers of American states- 
men, and that the time of Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and their contemporaries, was 
an era of giants compared to the present 
day, may see fit to change their opinion 
when they reflect how little those men 
really accomplished in finally determin- 
ing the problems they discussed with so 
much passion. The greatest question 
that ever agitated American politics ag- 
itates it yet, and this month we have on 
our table as the latest publications in 
political economy two profound and la- 
bored works, which take the two op- 
posite views of this question of na- 
tional or State sovereignty. Dr. von 
Holst, whose work on our constitutional 
history* is at once the best one upon the 
law and history of this country written 
by any fore‘gner, and one of the most 
able which have been produced by any 
persons whomsoever, takes the ground 
that we are a nation. Mr. Bateman, on 
the other hand, scouts, in language that 
is unnecessarily positive and antagonis- 
tic, this view of the case, and produces a 
carefully considered digest of State pa- 
pers and historical facts, to prove that 
the United States is not a nation, but a 
federation of States that are absolutely 
sovereign in themselves, Here we have 
the question which has been discussed 
for a century, and has passed through 
three phases of culminating interest, in- 


* “« The Constitutional and Political History of 
the United States.” By Dr. H. von Howst, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Freiburg. Translated 
from the German by John J. Lalor and Alfred B. 
Mason. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Sla- 
very. Chicago: Callahan & Co. 

“ Political and Constitutional Law of the United 
States of America.” By Wriuiam O. Bateman, 
counsellor-at-law. St. Louis : G. J. Jones & Co, 
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cluding the debates of the founders of 
the republic, the nullification controver- 
sy, and finally the great civil war. It 
belongs to the kind of problems that have 
often been pursued through long and 
doubtful debate, only to be settled at last 
by war. But our political puzzle has 
survived even that last resort, and the 
fact that it has done so is proof of how 
dearly the American prizes the theory of 
human liberty. Of the two authors 
whose works are before us, Mr. Bateman 
insists very strongly on the historical ar- 
gument. American soil was owned in 
fee simple by the King of England in 
right of discovery, and governed by Par- 
liament in accordance with the British 
constitution. Until the moment of re- 
bellion our forefathers never demanded 
more than the rights that other English- 
men had. When the separation occurred 
it took place entirely by colonies, and 
each of these colonies assumed as a poli- 
tical body all the powers and privileges 
that both King and Parliament had held. 
In the subsequent gatherings the repre- 
sentation was always by colonies; the 
Declaration of Independence announced 
that they were free and independent 
States (and not one State). The idea of 
severalty was kept up in the national 
name, in the provisions for elections and 
numerous other clauses in the Constitu- 
tion, and has been repeatedly declared by 
statesmen like Webster, and the courts, 
including the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Bateman also deduces it 
from the idea of government derived 
from the consent of the governed instead 
of inhering by feudal tenure in & mon- 
arch. A State, in his language, is ‘‘a 
body of political coequals,” and as no 
person enjoys any political rights or suf- 
fers political disabilities in more than 
one State, the boundaries of the States 
are the geographical limits of so many 
separate political bodies. The conse- 
quences of this view are of the gravest 
character. Since sovereign States have 
made the Union, the same States can un- 
make it, for it is manifestly impossible 
for men to permanently alienate the sov- 
ereignty which they enjoy from the mere 
fact of existing. The validity of sucha 
surrender continues only during their 
consent. Of course this mode of reason- 
ing is the directest road to the question 
of secession, but Mr. Bateman acknowl- 
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edges no right of secession. He bases 
the whole political fabric on individual 
sovereignty. The man is lord of him- 
self, wife, children, and all the goods 
that he can keep in his possession. In a 
perfectly natural condition of society it 
is his undoubted right to creep up be- 
hind his neighbor, seize him by the scalp- 
lock, pound him senseless with a club, 
and take his goods. But rights of this 
kind eventually become troublesome, and 
we may suppose the first human compact 
to have been an agreement to live to- 
gether without violence or robbery. 
This was a compact from which the con- 
tractors could not recede without due no- 
tice, and as the number of such compacts 
increased, a distinction grew up between 
savage and civilized life. In the latter 
the citizen is born to certain obligations 
from which he can escape only by mov- 
ing out of the State or precinct. He 
cannot dissolve the compact by giving 
notice, and revolt isacrime. Mr. Bate- 
man seems to take precisely this view of 
secession. The States are individually 
sovereign, but having formally delegated 
certain rights, and having agreed to live 
in a certain predetermined relation to 
their neighbors, they cannot escape from 
the bond by their own act. The com- 
mon consent is required. On the main 
question Dr. von Holst takes the oppo- 
site view. He also has a historical basis 
for his argument. The Congress of 1774 
was, in his opinion, a revolutionary 
body, exercising sovereign power. This 
was not included in the instructions 
of its delegates, but is a matter of 
fact. The people, says Von Holst, acted 
‘fas a moral person, for to the ex- 
tent that Congress assumed power to it- 
self and made bold to adopt measures na- 
tional in their nature—to that extent the 
colonists declared themselves prepared 
henceforth to constitute one people.” 
War was carried on and concluded, and 
other sovereign acts performed by this 
body, the binding force of which upon 
the people has never been questioned. 
The transformation from colonies to 
‘* States” was not the act of individuals, 
but of united colonies; or, as our author 
says, ‘‘it was accomplished through the 
representatives of the United States’’! 
He repeats in several forms the conclu- 
sion that ‘the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence did not create thirtcen sovereign 
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States, but the representatives of the 
people declared that the former English 
colonies, under the name which they had 
assumed of the United States of Amer- 
ica, became from the fourth day of July, 
1776, a sovereign State and a member of 
the family of nations.” The two vol- 
umes are in fact but a resumption of the 
conflict which has already been waged 
upon a well trodden field. We think 
that Mr. Bateman has the best of the ar- 
gument, but Von Holst gives us the more 
instructive book for Americans. His 
discussion of our constitutional measures 
up to 1833 is original and independent. 
The repeated surrenders of principle by 
the most numerous section of the popu- 
lation surprise him, for he clearly sees 
the dangerous tendencies of the course 
followed by the North for so many years. 
He is amazed at the lack of national feel- 
ing, and it is plain that his view of our 
system as the government of one people 
is really founded in his own mental re- 
quirements, though he bases it on a 
rather doubtful historical argument. 
The dictum of Bismarck, which he quotes 
with approval, indicates well the charac- 
ter of his mind: ‘‘ Sovereignty can only 
be a unit, and it must remain a unit— 
the sovereignty of law.” Though we 
have discussed these two works together, 
they are very different in method and 
purpose. Von Holst is everything that 
is to be desired in object and spirit. He 
studies a system that he admires, and to 
which he once looked as the hope of 
mankind, but he does so with such an 
impartial spirit that he seems to be cen- 
soricus. In fact he confesses that Euro- 
pean critics have considered his work to 
be almost condemnatory of our political 
method. He has a very practical mind, 
and considers that whatever words men 
may use, their theories are to be ascer- 
tained from their acts. Having formed 
an exalted idea of the principles involved 
in our system, he seems filled with as- 
tonishment at the willingness which he 
discovers in our politicians to abandon 
great rights, and even to argue them 
down, for the sake of material advan- 
tages which may at any moment prove to 
be but ashes in the mouth. He finds 
that the controlling question in the first 
half of our century of political life was 
embodied in the conflict between nation- 
al and particularist tendencies, and he 


seems to wonder that the latter so con- 
stantly gained the victory. But the 
greatest of political crimes in his view is 
sectionalism. Let opinions conquer 
where they can, and he who deserts a 
principle for what he considers to be per- 
sonal advantages commits the radical 
error. Von Holst comes to us with the 
claim that he is especially fitted to write 
on our constitutional history because he 
is a foreigner. It is a claim that the 
reader will acknowledge after reading his 
book, for though he suffers some disabil- 
ities from this cause, he also gains positive 
advantages. Prof. von Holst has written 
his name among those who are the chief 
friends of America, by producing a book 
that is discerning, unflattering, and ap- 
preciative. Mr. Bateman’s work is a 
philosophical discussion of the principles 
to which a political system founded upon 
the dictum that government is derived 
from the consent of the governed, must 
conform. It is a fine, able treatise that 
establishes the author’s high qualities of 
analysis and power of statement. But 
though philosophical in method, and 
usually in style, it is marred by the un- 
necessary presentation of partisan views 
in language that frequently neutralizes 
the effect of the author’s theoretical ar- 
gument. He is intemperate and arro- 
gant in a cause which is not helped by 
dragooning airs, and unnecessarily dis- 
putatious in a work that should be calm- 
ly argumentative. We are glad to say 
that these faults do not mar the main 
course of his discussion, but are thrown 
in here and there, and are really extra- 
neous to the body of his argument. 
Otherwise his work is an admirable, con- 
cise (in spite of considerable repetition), 
and complete presentation of the State 
sovereignty view of this question. He 
has carefully collated the State constitu- 
tions, and offers a model one, containing 
those provisions which have received 
general approval. We are sorry to say 
he takes a gloomy view of repiiblics, and 
thinks they will all gradually sink into 
despotism. In fact he considers that we 
have already advanced far on that path 
via the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. ——Another __ political work,* 


* “ Republication of the Principles and Acts of 
the Revolution in America. Dedicated to the 
Young Men of the United States Fifty-four Years 
Ago.” By the late Hezexiau Nites. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 
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which accompanies the above vy natural 
companionship, is the collection of Revo- 
lutionary documents, comprising official 
papers, speeches of prominent men both 
in America and England, and other pa- 
pers bearing upon the foundation of our 
political organization, which was made 
by Mr. Niles more than half a century 
ago. It is unnecessary to say more of 
this much quoted work than that it offers 
exact copies of these important docu- 
ments, 

Lorp Byron left his Manfred expiring, 
and the labor of bringing the dark phil- 
osopher to that condition was so great 
that he did not read his poem over, and 
doubted whether it was good. But we 
are sure he would have turned back and 
buried the hero safe and sound under 
mountains of granite at any cost of fa- 
tigue if he could have anticipated that 
the Beecher scandal would be cause 
enough to bring the dead to life. To 
that lack of foreknowledge we owe a By- 
ronic revival which is not only out of 
date, but remarkably bad even as imita- 
tionsgo. Theargumentof ‘‘ Lord Byron 
Vindicated ”* consists in placing Mrs. 
Stowe’s attempt to prov~ Byron guilty of 
incest by an ingenious muster of quota- 
tions from his poems and the unsupport- 
ed statement of his wife in opposition 
with the attempt to prove her brother 
guilty of adultery by a construction of 
doubtful letters and the assertions of 
third parties. If she considers such evi- 
dence wrong in her brother’s case, then is 
Byron “‘ vindicated” ! Of this argument 
we can only say that it is more forcible 
and true than the opposite one which some 
persons have drawn, which is that Beech- 
er is guilty because his sister unwarrant- 
ably attacked Byron! As to our author, 
he has done well to conceal his name. 
Bombast was never more turgid, nor hero- 
ics more childish than his. A great many 
bad poems are published every year, but 
we cannot remember another that is quite 
so ridiculous as this, Its authorship is 
likely to be more of a secret than that of 
Junius, for here there is no incentive 
even to hazard a guess at it. 

———_~_/ 
In some of the recent discussions 
*“* Lord Byron Vindicated ; or, Rome and Her 


Pilgrim.’ By “‘ Manyrep.” London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
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by theologians and scientific men, the 
progress of scientific thought, and 
even the mere age of certain discoveries, 
has formed a main subject of dispute. 
What the advance made by the ancients 
in positive knowledge was, and what 
were the causes which several times in- 
terrupted that advance, with some vague 
speculation as to what we should now 
know if these interruptions had not taken 
place, is in fact the whole burden of the 
battle that still wages between the two 
parties. Miss Bulkley supplies us with 
information on the first of these points, 
not as a matter of controversy, but as a 
mere systematic record of one discovery 
after another as they were made. Her 
history* begins with the discovery of the 
solstices and equinoxes by Thales, born 
B. C. 640, and goes on to the present 
century. Her method is systematic and 
her language clear and untechnical, so 
that the book is adapted to unscientific 
readers. For children it affords one of 
those stores of miscellaneous information 
which are popular in every generation. 
At the end of each chapter a list of works 
to be further consulted is given, and the 
book can therefore be made the basis of 
scientific talks by teachers. The main 
defect of the work is inherent in its plan, 
for as, with few exceptions, it does not 
summarize the work of living men, it 
leaves out the greatest part of our knowl- 
edge, or merely alludes to some of its 
broadest features. The author has also 
dragged in, and we think unnecessarily, 
the subject of personal morality. Buf- 
fon’s personal habits are hardly a fit sub- 
ject for censure in a history of science. 
Usually she is accurate in statement, but 
on page 424 she describes the progressive 
development of the horse’s hoof as a 
growing together of the toes.——It is un- 
deniable that the theories of Mr. Dar- 
win,+ which were at first received with 
much repugnance, have gradually gained 
favor, until the scientific world is indeed 
divided into Darwin and anti-Darwin phil- 
osophers, with the majority strongly in his 


* 4 Short History of Natural Science and of 
the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the 
Greeks to the Present Day.”” By AnaBe.ua B. 
Bu.kiry. Illustrated. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


+ “ The Variations of Animals and Plants un- 
der Domestication.” By CHartes Darwin. Sec- 
ond edition, revised. New York: D. Appletoa 
& Co. 
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favor. Duringthe seven years which have 
passed since the publication of the first 
edition an army of observers in all parts 
of the world, working without prejudice 
for or against his views, have collected 
facts and studied their meaning, until 
his conclusions no longer rest mainly on 
his own work. That, great as it is, is 
now eclipsed in quantity by the observa- 
tions of others, and Darwinism has 
every where won support from naturalists 
whose convictions spring from their own 
studies. Still the author’s work was ori- 
ginally so complete that in this edition 
he has not availed himself of this assist- 
ance to any great extent. Aside from a 
few additions and corrections, the prin- 
cipal alteration in the book is in the 
chapter on Pangenesis, which has been 
rewritten, though not changed in princi- 
ple. This theory is now expressed as 
follows: 


It is universally admitted that the cells or units 
of the body increase by self-division or prolifera- 
tion, retaining the same nature, and that they ul- 
timately become converted into the various tis- 
sues and substances of the body. But besides 
this means of increase I assume that the units 
throw off minute granules which are dispersed 
throughout the whole system ; that these, when 
supplied with proper nutriment, multiply by self 
division, and are ultimately developed into units 
like those from which they were originally de- 
rived. These granules may be called germnules. 
They are collected from all parts of the system to 
constitute the sexual elements, and their develop- 
ment in the next generation forms a new being ; 
but they are likewise capable of transmission in 
a dormant state to future generations, and may 
then be developed. Their development depends 
on their union with other partially developed or 
nascent cells which precede them in the regular 
course of growth. Germnules are supposed to be 
thrown off not only during the adult state, but 
during each stage of development of every organ- 
ism; but not necessarily during the continued 
existence of the same unit. Lastly, I assume 
that the germnules in their dormant state have a 
mutual aflinity for each other, leading to their 
eggregation into buds or into the sexual elements. 
Hence it is the units of which each individual is 
composed which generate new organisms. 


It will be seen that Mr. Darwin’s ideas 
have strengthened and rounded them- 
selves during his continued study. This 
definition, though not bolder, is more 
precise and comprehensive than in his 
first edition. 





GOVERNMENT publications are unusual- 
ly numerous this month. Three vol- 
umes of reports of explorations in the 
West come to testify to the energy with 
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which the waste places of the earth have 
been examined during the last quarter 
of a century. Two of them belong to 
the old series of Pacific railroad reports 
the publication of which was interrupted 
by the war. The third volume contains 
the collected reports of the geolo- 
gists attached to Lieutenant Whecler’s 
survey.* They have followed up the 
older observations systematically and on 
a scale of organization which has pro- 
duced the happiest results. The forces 
which have moulded our planet seem to 
have acted in the West on a system 
which was simpler und a scale that was 
greater than in most parts of the globe, 
and the geologists of this survey are able 
to present us with results which are of 
world-wide importance. Their field will 
probably supplant the Appalachian re- 
gion as containing the type of mountain 
building. Mr. Gilbert gives numerous 
illustrations of the simple monoclinal, 
which is a fold produced by the rise or 
fall of a broad area. In cither case the 
result is a table land faced by the mono- 
clinal slope. He has measured examples 
of this structure from 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
high. The Colorado platcau is also the 
best field for studying erosion on the 
simplest and mightiest scale. The 
‘*Lost mountains” are isolated ranges 
the bases of which are buried in a sea of 
detritus. Volcanic phenomena are on & 
scale of equal importance. The Arizona 
lava field is fifteen times larger than the 
famous one of central France, but it is 
smaller than that of Oregon. Mounts 
San Francisco and Taylor rise two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven miles apart, but 
the traveller can make his way from one 
to the other almost without stepping off 
the remains of the volcanic flood. In 
one case Mr. Gilbert found and penetrat- 
ed for several rods the open flue through 
which the lava of an extinct volcano had 
poured, leaving “black drops of the 
pasty flood”’ on its roof and sides. In 
another place stands a peculiar vertical 
pillar of volcanic rock, which the geolo- 
gist says is the cast of another flue. The 


* “ Report upon Geographical and Geological 
Explorations and Stirveys West of the 100th Meri- 
dian, in Charge of First Lieutenant George M. 
Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A.’ Vol. Il. 
Geology. Geological Assistanta, C. K. Gilbert, 
A. R. Marvine, E. E. Howell, Prof. John J Ste- 
venson. Engineer Department, U.S. A., Wash- 
ington. 
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fluid rock solidified in it after it had 
served for the passage of a great flood, 
and its rocky walls being afterward re- 
moved by erosion, the cast of the aper- 
ture now stands like an enormous column, 
These are but a few of the wonders de- 
tailed in a volume which would make a 
sensation in the scientific world had not 
its more important discoveries been pre- 
viously communicated, according to the 
excellent modern custom, as fast as they 
were made, It will always be a monu- 
ment to the energy and ability with 
which exploring work is carried on by 
our army when it is permitted to do 
such work, and of the great results 
which the study of western geology may 
yield. There is too much in it to make 
even & synopsis possible here, and fortu- 
nately Mr. Gilbert has republished from 
the “* American Journal ” an article on 
the mountain structure of the West, 
which gives the more important of the 
late discoveries and views in brief.*—— 
One of the other volumes is writ- 
ten by Prof. Newberry, who accom- 
panied+ Captain Macomb’s expedition 
in 1859. The other is Captain Simp- 
son’s account of his expedition in 
the same year, to lay out a new wagon 
route from the Salt lake in Utah 
to the mining districts of Nevada and 
southern California.t Our Government 
carries out the Jeffersonian doctrines so 
far as to avoid in most cases (although 
not in all) any expedition which has sci- 
entific exploration for its primary object, 
and merely adds a number of scientific 
assistants to the detail of army officers 
who are sent out to lay out roads for mil- 
itary and civil uses. But the scientific 
men have their triumph when the re- 
ports are made out. If the new road is 
a good one, few care to know how it was 
found out. But the discoveries in hu- 


* “ The Colorado Plateau Region Considered as 
a Field for Geological Study.” By C. K. Gn- 
BERT. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 

+ ‘Report of the Exploring Expedition from 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the junction of the 
Grand and Green Rivers of the Great Colorado of 
the West, in 1859, under the Command of Captain 
J. N. Macomb (now Colonel of Engineers)."’ Geo- 
logical Report by Prof. J. 8. Newberry, Geolo- 
gist. Engineer Department, U.S. A., Washington. 

t “* Report of Explorations Across the Great 
Basin of the Territory of Utah, for a Direct Wag- 
on Route from Camp Floyd to Genoa in Carson 
Valley, in 1859, by Captain J. H. Simpson (now 
Colonel of Enginesrs).’’ The same. 
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man history, language, and life, in geol- 
ogy, geography, and natural history, are 
eagerly studied all over the world. Theso 
long delayed reports are necessarily su- 
perseded by more speedy publications of 
later travellers, and partly by partial 
publications of their authors. But Dr. 
Newberry’s great knowledge of the West, 
and all the problems it offers, makes 
everything he writes on this subject val- 
uable. Dr. Engelmann would have done 
well to leave out his letter to Captain 
Simpson, in which the railroad question 
is discussed, for unfortunately he fixes 
upon the present route as precisely the 
one that is least likely to succeed! His 
reasoning is sound enough, but unfortu- 
nately the result has not justified his 
conclusions. ———The Medical department 
of the army offers a contribution to 
the science of medicine as well as 
to that of anthropometry, or the pro- 
portions of the human frame.* It 
gives proof of much conscientious la- 
bor, and shows what great results 
might have been obtained by a system- 
atic examination during our late war of 
the two or three million men who were 
thrown under the scrutiny of the officials. 
Something was accomplished, as Dr. 
Gould’s work on the measurements taken 
by the Sanitary Commission and the two 
bulky volumes now before us testify. 
In the latter twenty-three tables are given, 
some of measurements arranged accord- 
ing to locality of birth, age, marriage, 
and similar circumstances, and others of 
disease under a similar arrangement. 
The details are given at great length, as 
they should be, and we only regret that 
the discussion of them is not more com- 
plete. Dr. Baxter has endeavored to 
present his statistics in every form that 
the student may require, and to relieve 
them from the disability which so often 
attaches to works of this kind, that being 
made to illustrate the science at a par- 
ticular stage of development, they are 


* “ Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of 
the Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau. Derived 
from Records of the Examination for Military 
Service in the Armies of the United States during 
the Late War of the Rebellion of over a Million 
Recruits, Drafted Men, Substitutes, and Enrolled 
Men."’ Compiled, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, by J. H. Baxter, A M., M. D., 
Colonel and Chief Medical Purveyor, U.S.A. In 
two volumes, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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found wanting when knowledge has ad- 
vanced a little. The labor has evidently 
been immense, but he has produced a 
work of great and lasting importance, in 
one of the highest fields of study. 
Another important work is gradually 
appearing under the favor of the Govern- 
ment, and the huge volumes of the Medi- 
cal History* of the War give evidence 
of the skill with which our hospital ser- 
vice was performed. These volumes 
contain thousands of illustrations, admi- 
rably executed, of wounds inflicted by 
all the modern weapons, with notes of 
their treatment. The subject is not in 
the usual line of periodicals like the 
‘** Galaxy,”’ and it is sufficient to say that 
the work is one of very great value to the 
medical profession, and a credit to our 
medical staff and Government. 








Mr. Sippons, who contributes his 
‘* Souvenirs ” to the “ Galaxy,”’ and who 
has recently been elected by the Faculty 
of the University of Virginia licentiate 
in elocution and modern language, has 
prepared a little treatise on ‘‘ High Art 
Reading and Effective Speaking.”+ He 
does not lay down any rules for the ac- 
quisition of the cognate arts; he merely 
insists upon their importance, and pro- 
nounces emphatically in favor of oral in- 
struction in preference to the study of 
guides which cannot possibly address 
themselves to the ear. 





Tuis little book,t to a person desiring 
to study German in a hurry, so as to 
keep pace with the German literature of 
the day, is a perfectly invaluable treat- 
ise. It avoids the tedium of Ollendorf’s 
system, and is used along with the gram- 
mar from the very commencement of 
study. Even without a grammar, by 
help of the very copious notes and 
vocabulary, an inexperienced student 
can read and translate without diffi- 
culty at the commencement of the 
volume, and its close leads him to such 
language as that of Goethe’s ‘‘ Tasso” 

* “ The Medical and Surgical History of the War 
of the Rebellion.”’ Part 2, Volume II., Surgical 
History. By Groroes A. Oris, Assistant Surgeon 


U.S.A. Firstissue. Government Printing Office.. 


+ “ High Art Reading and Effective Speaking.” 
By J. H. Stppons. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

¢ “‘ Otto’s Introductory German Reader.” An- 
notated by Epwarp S. Jornes, M.A. 1875. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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in a comparatively short time. The 
English annotator, Mr. Joynes, is re- 
markably full in his grammatical notes, 
and deserves the utmost credit for his 
part of the work. We can conscientious- 
ly recommend the book for a self-teacher 
of German, to which we have never seen 
an equal in its modest proportions, 
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— So Benjamin Disraeli has reached 
the top of the tree at last! Exactly fifty 
years ago he put forth his first political 
feeler in the novel of ‘ Vivian Grey.” 
He was then rather a good-looking young 
man, with a strong Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance, his head adorned with a profu- 
sion of curls, one or two of which he 
jauntily coaxed over his forehead. All 
his later literary efforts far surpassed 
‘*Vivian Grey.” Getting into the House 
of Commons, Mr. Disracli attached him- 
self to the Whig party—going even be- 
yond the liberalism of the chiefs. But 
he soon saw that there was little chance 
for him among so many clever fellows of 
the time. He therefore very unceremo- 
niously walked over to the Conservative 
side, for he saw that the agriculturists 
needed earnest support. Free trade, 
they thought, would utterly ruin the cul- 
tivation of corn and cattle. Disraeli 
was elected for Buckinghamshire, and 
the eloquence of his championship se- 
cured him the perpetual confidence and 
regard of the rural party in the country. 
As a public speaker his language was 
nervous, classical, copious. He took 
care to grasp every subject which stirred 
the public mind. He was fearless in the 
presence of veteran and skilful oppo- 
nents. Sarcasm was one of his chief 
weapons, and readiness of retort made it 
dangerous to enter the lists with him. 
What he said of himself in the early 
part of his career, when he was laugh- 
ed down and coughed down by the 
Opposition, was rapidly verified: ‘* The 
day may come when you will hear me— 
the day may come when you shall hear 
me.” Marrying a rich wife and receiv- 
ing large sums for his novels, especially 
**Coningsby” and “ Lothair,” Disraeli 
was in easy circumstances, apart from 
the official salary which he received as a 
member of the late Lord Derby’s cabinet. 
Ilis wife was a clever person—a Lady 
Palmerston in her way—proud of her 
husband and a good auxiliary in political 
circles. She was much esteemed by 
Prince Albert and the Queen. There- 
* fore, when Mr. Disraeli declined the 





peerage because it would take him from 
the House of Commons, where his leader- 
ship was of moment to his party, the 
title of Countess of ‘‘ Beaconsfield,” the 
locality of their residence in Bucking- 
hamshire, was conferred upon her. Mr. 
Disraeli has now accepted the title of 
Earl, and leaves the labor in the Lower 
House to his friend Sir Stafford North- 
cote, a man of talent and experience, 
but far behind ‘‘ the Earl” as an orator. 
Mr. Disraeli’s culminating policy was 
the purchase of the Suez canal and the 
proclaiming the Queen Empress of India, 
and he now reaps the reward of two 
master strokes of diplomacy. 


— Tne history of the coal combi- 
nation which went to pieces a month 
ago may, in spite of its unpopular- 
ity, be one day minutely studied and 
quoted with approval by political econo- 
mists. It was a commercial experi- 
ment of unusual magnitude, and di- 
rectly in the line of a much talked im- 
provement in mercantile methods, The 
doctrinaires have for years been assuring 
us that the time had come for a change 
in the world’s method of doing business, 
and in a very short time the producer 
would deal directly with the consumer, 
and middlemen or factors would be a 
thing of the past. They told us there is 
& progress in commercial as well as other 
affairs, and that the day of the middle- 
men was just as surely on the wane as 
that the great fairs of a former age have 
passed away. About three years ago the 
President of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing railroad entered into business on the 
new plan and on the most magnificent 
seale. Thirty million dollars of English 
money were invested in anthracite coal 
lands, and the most daring mining en- 
terprise the world has ever seen proved 
anew the enterprising and original char- 
acter of American genius. Whatever else 
was intended it does not concern us now 
to inquire; but the aspect of the case 
which we have presented was distinctly 
brought forward by Mr. Gowen, the Pres- 
ident we have spoken of. In Philadel- 

















phia, where this road has its principal 
terminus, as in other large cities, there 
were two classes of coal dealers. Some 
had yards and retailed, or literally ped- 
dled out coal load by load. The others 
had no yards, never touched the coal 
they sold, and did a wholesale business. 
They were “ brokers,” who buying coal 
in such large lots that the mining com- 
panies could afford to make them an al- 
lowance in the price, sold it again by the 
cargo to consumers or even to the retail- 
ers. If the coal cost four dollars a ton 
at the depot or in the docks, the house- 
holder would have to pay from a dollar 
and a half to two dollars a ton more in 
order to cover the expenses of the retail 
merchant. In fact even this has not been 
found sufficient, and there is probably no 
article of household use that has been so 
systematically the subject of frauds in 
weight as coal. The supposed necessity 
for fraud is so great that dealers hardly 
care to conceal them. They profess to 
‘* give for a ton what they get for a ton,” 
which means that eighteen hundred 
pounds of clean coal represents the ori- 
ginal ton after it has been handled two 
or three times, Even with this help, the 
business of retailing coal from yards is 
reported to be a very poor one. As to 
the so-called broker, who is the true mid- 
dleman, he is of little advantage either 
to the coal companies or to the public. 
Mr. Gowen proposed to do away with 
both the broker and the retail dealer. 
He reasoned, and correctly, that the 
brokers do not add to the sales of coal, 
even so much as one ton a year. For 
coal is now our only fuel, and it must be 
used, He also reasoned that as his com- 
pany is obliged to maintain great coal 
yards in Philadelphia, he could sell it by 
the ton from them just as well as he could 
sell it by the ton, through subordinate 
dealers, from yards scattered through the 
city, and this without adding a foot of 
distance to the cartages. Surely in this 
case we have all the elements for a suc- 
cessful attempt to revolutionize the modes 
of doing business, if they are to be rev- 
olutionized at all. The change would 
be advantageous to the consumer, who 
could not fail to profit by it, for 
he would not only obtain his coal at 
a lower nominal price, but he would 
also get about ten per cent. more in quan- 
tity. Ontho other hand ths mining com- 
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pany could make the profits of the re- 
tailers and the commissions of the bro- 
kers, in addition to their former profits, 
and still supply the coal at a lower price, 
the difference being represented by extra 
labor, salaries, rent and interest honestly 
saved. In addition to this Mr. Gowen 
was able to establish two necessary safe- 
guards to a work so generous and useful. 
He had capital unlimited, at low rates 
of interest, and he was able to unite 
nearly all the rival companies in his 
scheme. In addition to all these points 
of vantage he had the prestige of unusu- 
al ability, honesty, and fairness. All 
agree that he has ruled the greatest mo- 
nopoly our times have witnessed with 
moderation; that while it has been an in- 
estimable blessing to the companies with- 
in and without its circle, it has not ground 
the face of the poor, and that it has act- 
ed as a firm check upon panic in a season 
of extreme distrust. But with all these 
advantages the combination has fallen, 
and the greatest effort that we know of 
to put in immediate practice a change 
that seemed to be needed on grounds of 
political economy and already prepared 
for by the growth of society, has come 
to naught. We know of only two mis 
takes that Mr. Gowen seems to have 
made. Coal might have been sold a lit- 
tle lower and the public might have been 
kept fully informed of and interested in 
the important experiment. Even the 
doctrinaires who have preached so loud- 
ly the need of the change we have spoken 
of have not perceived that the great ‘‘ coal 
combination ” was an attempt to put it 
in practice, and they have denounced it 
more loudly than any others. 


— Tae “poor” Indian is certainly 
anything but poor in his material condi- 
tion. Here we have the Government 
advertising for the enormous quantity of 
twenty thousand tons of provender to 
keep him from the pangs of hunger 
during the next twelvemonth! That 
amounts to one-third of a pound a day 
for each and every Indian, including the 
squaws and papooses. Will not some 
one look at Mr. Walker’s census tables 
and tell us how that compares with the 
fare of the white people? And all this 
is entirely in addition to what the red 
men choose to do for themselves. This 
pile of breadstuffs, meat, and luxuries is 
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2ll purchased out of the income paid 
them annually by the Government. How 
completely it destroys the idea of sav- 
ageism that still lingers with most of 
us when we think of the wild Indian, 
to know that the Government rations 
him each day with a pound of meat, 
three ounces of breadstuffs, and baking 
powder enough to raise it, a lump of 
sugar, a cup of coffee, a plug of to- 
bacco, a pinch of salt, and a piece of 
soap. What room is left for venison 
and bar meat, or what seems to some 
tribes to be the still more seductive dog, 
snake, or mountain rat? Perhaps we 
are asking too many questions, but if we 
have exceeded the allowable bounds, one 
more will not be counted, and we should 
like to know what the lazy, ‘‘no-ac- 
count” Indian, who hates toil, and wili 
never exert himself in anything but 
hunting, stealing, and fighting—what 
this notorious idler does with a thousand 
dozen of axes. Our Indian policy is a 
kaleidoscope of wonders in statecraft. 
It is quite possible, for instance, that a 
part of these supplies will sooner or later 
find their way to the camp where hostile 
Indians confront our little army. Wise 
Sitting Bull! Who would not go to war 
when his enemy immediately advertises 
for twenty thousand tons of supplies for 
his kindred ? What king, says the wise 
book, goeth to war at his own charges ? 


— Tavxine of the Indian question, we 
are led to say that the Government would 
do well to revise its revision of the 
United States statutes. It may cost the 
American citizen two years’ imprison- 
ment to give an Indian a bottle of wine 
ora flask of whiskey; from one to five 
years’ imprisonment to give him a beat- 
ing if the liquor is not handy; from two 
to twenty-five years’ confinement to put 
the torch to his wigwam. But you may 
incite him to war for the mere bagatelle 
of two thousand dollars’ fine! Or you 
may intrigue with a foreign government 
to join the Indians in a war upon our 
much abused army, for the extremely 
low penalty of one thousand dollars ! 
How thoroughly ridiculous such provi- 
sionsare. No wonder that people say the 
crime of treason is unknown in our poli- 
tical system, when the most trivial vio- 
lations of the boundary, illicit sale of 
goods, and similar misdemeanors, are 
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more heavily punished than open war 
and conspiracy. Sitting Bull knew where 
his interests were when he chose war to 
private plundering. Even the excuse 
usually given for light punishments in 
place of capital ones, that they are more 
likely to be enforced, fails in this case. 
It is constantly asserted, and by Govern- 
ment agents as well as private persons, 
that the Indians are led on and encour- 
aged by white men. But if one of these 
bad whites, or ‘‘squaw men,’’ has ever 
been tried and fined for his offence, it 
has been done too quietly for ordinary 
folk to know the fact. Sitting Bull’s 
camp is said to contain several of these 
white men. Suppose the Government 
for once enforces its law. 


—Ir Rome, with its thirty feet of 
débris piled on the original surface, has 
yielded such stores of unwritten history, 
of trifles unconsidered because they were 
the common objects of every-day life, 
what might not be dug from Jerusalem, 
with the eighty feet of comminuted ruins 
which twenty-one sieges within historic 
times have thrown there? Will Q. E. 
D. in the past tense ever be written to 
that question ? The probability is that, 
as at Troy, the remains of a now unsus- 
pected civilization would be turned up 
by the antiquary’s spade. But there is 
little likelihood of disturbing the sacred 
dust for centuries to come. The Mus- 
sulman now guards with fanatic zeal the 
precincts which he considers to be pol- 
luted by the tread of a Christian, and 
even if the capital of Christendom were 
to fall into the hands of Christians, their 
interests too are not so much in the mas- 
sive walls that lie eighty feet below the 
city’s streets, or in the relics of old life 
that they guard, but on the surface of to- 
day, or near it. They would be as jea- 
lous as the Mohammedan of any search 
that should disturb the carefully pre- 
served relics of life as it was nineteen 
centuries ago. Not even to recover the 
splendors of Nehemiah, Solomon, or Da- 
vid, or the mysterious society that pre- 
ceded the Jews in the city, could that be 
permitted. Only the brood of philoso- 
phers who tell us that religions are but 
phenomena of human development care 
for those significant actualities. They 
do not need to follow up the footprints 
of a God in the streets of a city when 
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they have them more plainly marked in 
the mental and social constitution of 
man as he is. Give them one fact in his- 
tory or one idiesyncracy of character, and 
they will build the whole man out of it, 
as Prof. Marsh restores his three-toed 
horses and horned monsters from a stray 
tooth. Still, it is a question of some im- 
portance whether the Turk will compel 
us to wait for the downfall of his power 
before allowing us entrance to the hidden 
mysteries of the Holy City, for a partial 
exploration is constantly becoming more 
needful. We think not. It is edifying 
to see him even now, with rage against 
the infidel in his heart, but clutching the 
backsheesh which some dog of a Chris- 
tian has paid for the privilege of tramp- 
ling down his melon vines in order to se- 
cure a near view of the walls. 


— Every traveller in Europe must 
have noticed how frequently the Venus 
de Medici turns up in the different gal- 
leries. There are copies of it almost 
without number, and in all grades of ex- 
celleuce or the reverse. Slight details 
are altered, but the figure is always that 
of the beautiful original in Florence. 
We do not mean that it is always as good 
as the original. That depends upon the 
good taste and the ability of the copyist. 
But in size, outline, attitude, and as far 
as the workman could attain it expres- 
sion, the Medici Venus has been repeated 
again and again. It must have been a 
great favorite among the virtuosi of 
twenty centuries ago, and in the reputa- 
tion which this particular one, out of a 
great number of Venuses, obtained, we 
can flatter ourselves that we have a mca- 
sure of taste in ancient times. We aro 
able to lay our hands upon what the 
Greeks must have especially admired, 
for they chose it for reproduction with a 
frequency that probably no other work 
of imaginative ancient art enjoyed. At 
all events, though we have not counted the 
number of reproductions of each work of 
sculpture which the European gallerics 
contain, we cannot recail one other of 
which so many specimens are to be seen. 
This is not remarkable in itself. The 
Venus de Medici will be admired as long 
as it exists, and it is difficult to conceive 
of a work of art in which bodily propor- 
tion is more perfectly exhibited. But in 
expression, in the undefinable character 
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which marble as well as living flesh cap 
have, this statue is deficient, as critics 


and the laity freely confess. Modern 
taste has with considerable uniformity 
settled upon the Venus of Milo, in the 
Louvre, as more worthy of admiration 
than her Florentine sister. One of those 
uncomfortable persons who want to know 
the reason why for everything, has asked 
the Nebulous Person why the Milo statue 
was not liked by the ancients. Liked it 
may have been, but not in the degree of 
that which was dug up in Hadrian’s villa 
and now adorns the Uffizi palace. For 
proof we have the fact that it has not 
been copied. So far as our own memory 
goes that is a fact, and we believe that 
not one copy of the statue which the 
modern mind regards as the noblest 
work of sculpture was made by the an- 
cients. The critics indeed say that nei- 
ther of these famous works is an original. 
That in the Louvre is said to be a copy 
of one by Phidias, and Cleomenes had 
the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles in mind 
when he modelled the one in Florence. 
But this lets no light on the subject. 
Copies they may be, though the critics 
would have hard work to prove it, but 
the fact remains that one has been mul- 
tiplied exceedingly, and the other remains 
unique. Is this an accident? Is it 
because one was in Rome, and the 
other on an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, and therefore more secluded ? 
Is it because one is colossal and the 
other of household proportions? Or 
is it that the canons of taste were 
essentially different before the time of 
Christ from what they are now, that a 
change has taken place in the human un- 
derstanding, and that the ancient and 
modern sense of beauty are as widely sep- 
arated as ancient and modern states of 
socicty ? It is the last question that is 
interesting. If we have in these two 
statues a means of comparing things so 
occult as taste in two remote eras of the 
world, the subject is worth discussion, 


— In lamenting the failure of the ice 
crop which to a greater or less extent takes 
place every few years, Americans forget 
that the use of ice is not absolutely nec- 
essary to the enjoyment of cold water. 
Even were our country to be entirely de- 
nied the blessing of frozen water, every 
house could have its cool drink without 
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iceman, refrigerant, or machine. The 
French keep water cold in their caraffes, 
and in India ice sometimes forms in the 
earthern vessels filled with water and set 
out to stand in the air during the night. 
The method of this cooling is very sim- 
ple. The caraffe is an earthern bottle, 
the porosity of which is not destroyed by 
glazing. Enough water soaks through 
to keep the surface moist, and in a shaded 
place the loss of heat by evaporation is 
sufficient to cool the whole. In a wind 
the evaporation may be rapid enough to 
produce ice, even in a climate like that of 
India. But the bottle must always be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun. 
In general the result is not such cold wa- 
“ter as ice produces by melting, but it is 
cold enough to be very grateful to the 
palate, and this is one of the economies 
that Americaris will practise when they 
become frugal. As it is this is a device 
that can be usefully employed by many 
persons who are removed from all other 
modes of cooling their drinking water. 


—Iwn the great novel of the day, 
**Daniel Deronda,” there is this passage 
upon a subject that is always interesting 
to ladies: ‘‘Mr. Gascoigne’s worth of 
character was a little obscured by world- 
ly opportunity, as the poetic beauty of 
women is obscured by the demands of 
fashionable dressing.” As to the truth- 
fulness of the last part of this compari- 
son no thoughtful man with an eye for 
beauty will doubt a moment. The great 
worth and significance of the passage lies 
in the fact that it is the utterance of a 
woman, and one, too, of the finest xs- 
thetic feeling, in regard to the self-im- 
posed slavery of her own sox. Here we 
have the ablest and most keenly obser- 
vant of female writers confessing what 
men have been snubbed by women this 
twenty or thirty years for saying. The 
grievance, in the fashionable dressing of 
the day, and of many past days, is that 
it mars women’s beauty. Wherefore 
men take it to heart; and complain a lit- 
tle that much money, and time, and 
trouble is taken to bring about such a ca- 
lamity. 
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— A pervsat of Mr. White's ingenious 
and interesting account in your August 
number of ‘‘ King Cole and His Band” 
induces me, writes a correspondent, to 
ask his attention through your columns 
to the following extract which will be 
found in ‘‘ The Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land,’’ by James Orchard Halliwell, Lon- 
don, December, 1858: ‘‘ The tradition- 
al nursery rhymes of England commence 
with a legendary satire on King Cole, who 
reigned in Britain, as the old chroniclers 
inform us, in the third century after 
Christ. According to Robert of Glouces- 
ter, he was the father of St. Helena, and 
if so, Butler must be wrong in ascribing 
an obscure origin to the celebrated moth- 
er of Constantine. King Cole was a 
brave and popular man in his day, and 
ascended the throne of Britain on the 
death of Asclepiad (or Asclepoid), amid 
the acclamations of the people, or, as 
Robert of Gloucester expressed himself, 
‘fole was tho of this lond y-paid wel 
y-non.’ At Colchester there is a large 
earthwork, supposed to have been a Ro- 
man amphitheatre, which goes popularly 
by the name of ‘ King Cole’s kitchen.’ 
According to Jeffrey of Monmouth, King 
Cole’s daughter was well skilled in music; 
but we unfortunately have no evidence to 
show that her father was attached to that 
science, further than what is contained 
in the foregoing lines, which are of 
doubtful authority [referring to the lines 
of the rhyme]. The following version 
of the song is of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: 


Geod King Cole, 

He called for his bowl, 

And he called for his fiddlers three : 
And there was fiddle, fiddle, 

And twice fiddle, fiddle ; 

For ‘twas my lady’s birthday. 
Therefore we keep holiday, 

And come to be merry.” 


Perhaps the rhyme is older than old 
King Charles, and may date back to an 
earlier period, when the ‘ fytnel ” or “ fid- 
hele,”’ which is Anglo-Saxon, was as much 
an amusement as in the time of ‘ye 
merrie monarch.” 





